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TO OUR 


HERE is a trail that meanders all the way from the 

Battery up to Harlem. In all of the hours of the clock 

there is something traveling on it—humans, horses 
and things on wheels. 

Moccasin-footed Indians, in the years of its beginning, have 
stalked silently on it. They have threaded their way under 
dripping tree leaves and branches flecked with sunshine and in 
the blackest of black nights and in the nights that have a mil- 
lion eyes. 

It is called Broadway; a part of it is known as “Gasoline 
Alley,” and a part of it is known as “The Great White Way,” 
and on it goes and its character changes always. There are 
places where one ean see a great many French heels and silk 
stockings tripping along this wonderful trail. Then one comes 
te a place where husky men and huskier horses half clutter the 
trail’s edge. It 
all the 
well-known novelists use it in their books to make excitement, 


or put romance on its feet there. 


Perhaps the most curious 
Always there is something new, and 


is a curious trail. 


trail in world. 


IRST the Dutchmen came after the Indians, and then the 

English, and from the start of this trail at the Battery thou- 
sands of immigrants now pour in a steady stream all over this 
much too lenient land of ours. 

On one of the many branching trails is an office building. 
You get off the elevator at the fifth floor and you will see a 
door with Fiztp AND STREAM on it. The office proper doesn’t 
differ much from other offices except, perhaps, the mounted 
heads and fish, trophies of the chase, which adorn its walls. 
These are the offices which take care of the business end, where 
circulation or advertising is talked of pro and con. 


UT 
meet very 
hazy. One of 
Cordelia Van 


office off in a corner where several men 
They smoke and the office gets rather 
opens the “There 
with a suit and old 


there is an 
often, 
and says: 


buckskin 


them door 


Courtland 


goes 
new 
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_ HTS WATSON: 


READERS | 


Tobias is following with a big 
Venison for the Van Courtlands. 
These men talk about bass in 


pronged buck on his back. 
Trust we all get invitations.” 
Florida, caribou up in New 
Brunswick, game in between and greyling in the Yukon streams. 
They mull the stories that silently drift like snowflakes into 
the office—and the office doesn’t look like an office any more. 
It is a camp where the big first growth trees grow and a lake 
comes up and kisses the roots of these friends of ours—these 
wonderful trees. So soft-footed Indians flit in the main office 
and husky dogs yap beyond the logs of the stockade. 


UTSIDE the roar of traffic drifts in through the windows. 

We liken it to the wind whispering through the pines. 
Tall walls shut in our view, but we forget them, for we are 
wise and know what is beyond. We have all been out there. 
Each to his own sport he loves or with his friends and their 
own pet sports. 

The dog editor must tell us about a wonderful setter, the 
fish man will talk for hours about the pollution of the streams 
and the market fishermen, the gun editor has a new rifle to 
show us, and you all know what that means; the editor, who 
in conjunction with another man, was the author of the book 
en surf fishing, can’t see anything but a fifty-pound channel 
There are other editors and advisors. The publisher 
bobs in and says a few words and bobs out again. 


bass. 


O is Fietp AND Stream built each month with care and 

thought. Don’t think these editors just talk. . They also 
work and work hard, and they all stand well known on their 
jobs and keen for conservation and honestly balanced game 
laws. One of them is now in Florida and one in Nova Scotia— 
wish them luck. They all are keen to send to you each month 
the best outdoor magazine that can be made, and they sincerely 
hope you like it and will continue to like it, and they think 
they have some surprises in store for you in the year of our 
Lord Nineteen Twenty One. 


— 


HY: S$: WaTSon. 
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“That fellow sure did fight—but I landed him!” 
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tell how Heddon’s Dowagiac Baits helped to land them. 
Right now the chief topic of indoor fishing talk is cen- 
tered on the new Heddon bait — 


THE VAMPIRE 


Flat-nosed to resemble a baby pike, and beautifully 
enamelled in natural colorings, THE VAMPIRE is a lure 
that few fish can resist. 


Three treble gangs of sharp barbs make THE VampiRE 
a sure-hooker. The pike-shaped nose causes it to dart 
through the water like a live fish. 


And the coloring of THE Vampire!—Speckled golden 
greens and scaly yellows blending into the silver-white 
of the belly give THe Vampire the natural appearance 
of a live baby pike. Like all Heddon lures, the porce- 
lain finish is guaranteed not to crack or peel. 


Impartial anglers who have tried out THE Vampire, 
enthusiastically predict that it will become even more 
popular than Heddon’s Baby Crab. 





Ask your dealer to show you The Vampire, or write to 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Michigan, for detailed description. 


JAMES HEDDONS SONS 


OWAGTA( 


MICHIGAN 


a 
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“Made by Heddon— and well made” 
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The Plural of Moose 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


T the outset, when our expedition 

was still in the preparatory 

stages, we collectively knew a 

few sketchy details regarding the 
general architectural plan and outward 
aspect of the moose. One of us had once 
upon a time, years and years before, shot 
at or into—this point being debatable—a 
moose up in Maine. Another professed 
that in his youth he had seriously an- 
noyed a moose with buckshot somewhere 
in Quebec. The rest of us had met the 
moose only in zoos with iron bars bet- 
tween us and him or in dining-halls, 
where his head, projecting in a stuffed 
and mounted condition from the wall, 
gave one the feeling of dining with some- 
body out of the Old Testament. Speak- 
ing with regard to his family history, we 
understood he was closely allied to the 
European elk—the Unabridged told us 
that—-and we gathered that viewed at a 
distance, he rather suggested a large black 
mule with a pronounced Roman nose and 


a rustic hat-rack sprouted out between his 
ears, Also, through our reading upon the 
subject, we knew that next to the buffalo 
he was the largest vegetarian in North 
America and, next to a man who believes 
in the forecast of a campaign manager 
on the eve of an election, the stupidest 
native mammal that we have. By hearsay 
we had been made aware that he pos- 
sessed a magnificent sense of smell and a 
perfectly wonderful sense of hearing, but 
was wofully shy on the faculty of 
thought, the result being that while by 
the aid of his nose and his ear he might 
all day elude you, if then perchance you 
did succeed in getting within gunning 
range of him he was proné to remain 
right where he was, peering blandly at 
you and accommodatingly shifting his 
position so as to bring his shape broad- 
side on, thereby offering a better target 
until you, mastering the tremors of eager- 
ness, succeeded in implanting a leaden 
slug in one of his vital areas, 


is Mi 

UT, offhand, we couldn't decide what 

the plural of him was. Still if the 
plural of goose were geese and the plural 
of mouse were mice it seemed reasonable 
to assume that the plural of moose should 
be mise. Besides, we figured that when 
we had returned and met friends and 
told them about our trip it would sound 
more impressive, in fact more plural, to 
say that we had slain mise rather than 
that we had slaughtered moose. In the 
common acceptance of the term as now 
used, moose might mean one moose or a 
herd of them, but mise would mean at 
least a bag of two of these mighty crea- 
tures and from two on up to any imagin- 
able number. 


NE mentally framed the conversa- 
tion : 

“Well, I hear you’ve been up in Canada 
moose hunting.” This is the other fel- 
low speaking. “Kill any moose?” 

“Kill any moose? Huh, we did better 
than that—we killed mise.’ 

So by agreement we ro that mise 
it should be. This being settled we went 
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An outfit favored by a 


ahead with our plans for outfitting our- 
selves against our foray into the game 
country. We equipped ourselves with 
high-powered rifles, with patent bedding- 
rolls, with fanciful conceits in high boots 
and blanket overcoats. We bought every- 
thing that the clerk in the shop, who 
probably had never ventured north of the 
Bronx in all the days of his sheltered life, 
thought we should buy, including wicked 
looking sheath knives and hand axes to 
be carried in the belt, tomahawk fashion, 
and pocket compasses. Personally, I have 
never been able to figure out the exact 
value of a compass to a man adrift in a 
strange country. What is the use of 
knowing where north is if you don’t 
know where you are? Nevertheless, I was 
prevailed upon to purchase a compass, 
along with upward of a great gross of 
other articles large and small which the 
clerk believed would be needful to one 
starting upon such an expedition as we 
contemplated. On my account he did a 
deal of thinking. Not since the fall of 
1917, when we were making the world 
safe for the sporting-goods dealers of 
America, could we have spent so busy and 
so happy an afternoon as the afternoon 
when I dropped in on him. It must have 
reminded him of those gone-by days when 
our Government, as viewed by the lay 
eye, did not seem to be producing any- 


thing with a view to conducting active 
hostilities excepting second lieutenants. 


Y past experience I should have 

known better than to permit myself to 
be swept off my feet by this tradesman’s 
flood of suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Already I had an ample supply of 
khaki shirts that were endeared to me by 
associations of duck-hunting forays in 
North Carolina and chill evenings in an 
Adirondack camp and a memorable jour- 
ney to Wyoming, where the sage-hen 
abides, I treasured a pair of comfortable 
hunting-boots that had gone twice with 
me to European battlefields, and down in- 
to the Grand Canyon and up again and 
across the California desert, without ever 
breeding a blister or chafing a_ shin. 
Among my most valued possessions I 
counted an ancient shooting-coat, wearing 
which I had missed quail in Kentucky, 
snipe on Long Island, grouse in Connecti- 
cut, doves in Georgia, and woodcock in 
New York State. Finally, had I but 
taken ae for sober second considera- 
tion, I should have recalled that - the 
guides I have from time to time known. 
considered themselves properly accoutred 
for the chase when they put on the oldest 
suit of store clothes they owned and stuck 
an extra pair of wool socks in their pock- 
ets. But to the city-bred sportsman half 


really prominent moose-hunter. 


the joy of going on a camping trip consists 
in getting ready for it. So eminent an 
authority as Emerson Hough is much 
given to warning the amateur sportsman 
against burdening himself with vain 
adornments, and yet I am reliably in- 
formed that the said Hough has a larger 
individual collection of pretty devices in 
canvas and leather than any person in this 
republic. 


HAT clerk had a seductive way about 

him; he had a positive gift. Other- 
wise 1 suppose he would have been han- 
dling some line which practically sells 
itself, such as oil stocks or mining shares. 
Under the influence of his blandishments 
I invested in a sweater of a pattern which 
he assured me was being almost exclu- 
sively favored by the really prominent 
moose-hunters in the current season, and 
a pair of corduroy hunting-pants which, 
when walked in, gave off a pleasant 
swishing sound like a soft-shoe dancer 
starting to do a sand jig. I was particu- 
larly drawn to these latter garments as 
being the most vocal pants I had ever 
seen, As I said before, I bought ever and 
ever so many other things; | am merely 
mentioning some of the main items. 


E assembled the most impassive 
group of guides in the whole Do- 
minion—men who, filled with the spirit 
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of the majestic wilds, had never been 


‘known publicly to laugh at the ex- 


pense of a tender-footed stranger. They 
did not laugh at Harry Leon Wilson's 
conception of the proper equipment for a 
man starting upon such an excursion as 
this one. Wilson on being wired an invi- 
tation to go on a hunt for moose promptly 
telegraphed back that to the best of his 
recollection he had not lost any moose, 
but that if any of his friends had been 
so unfortunate or so careless as to mis- 
lay one he gladly would join in the quest 
for the missing. He brought along an 
electric flashlight, in case the search 
should be prolonged after nightfall, a 
trout rod and a camera. The guides did 
not laugh at Colonel Tillinghast Hous- 
ton’s unique notion of buying an expen- 
sive rifle and a hundred rounds of am- 
munition and then spending his days in 
camp sitting in his tent reading a history 
of the Maritime Provinces in two large 
volumes. They did not laugh at Colonel 
Bozeman Bulger’s overseas puttees or at 
Damon Runyon’s bowie knife, or at Ma- 
jor McGeehan’s eight-pound cartridge- 
belt—it weighed more than that when 
loaded—I am speaking of it, ne 
Frank Stevens’ sleeping-cap or at Bill 
Macbeth’s going-away hair-cut —the 
handiwork of a barber in a remote vil- 
lage, who plainly was a person looking 
with abhorence upon the thought of leav- 
ing any hair upon the human neck when 
it is so easy to shave all exposed sur- 
faces smooth and clean from a point 
drawn across the back of the head at the 
level of the tops of the ears on down as 
far as the rear collar button. He must 
have been a lover of the nude in necks, 
that barber. The guides did not laugh 
even at my vociferous corduroys which, 
at every step I took, went “Hist, hist,” 
as though entreating their wearer to be 
more quiet so they might the better be 
heard; and that last I would regard as 
the very apex of gentlemanly self- 
restraint in the face of a constant and 
well-nigh overpowering provocation. 





Y a series of relay journeys we moved 

up across the line into Quebec, thence 
back again below the boundary and across 
the State of Maine, thence out of Maine 
into New Brunswick and to the thriving 
city of St. John, with its justly celebrated 
reversible falls which, by reason of the 
eccentricities of the tide, tumble upstream 
part of the time and downstream part of 
the time, thence by steamer across that 
temperamental body of water known as 
the Bay of Fundy, and so on into the 
interior of Nova Scotia. If anywhere on 
this continent there is a lovelier spot than 
the southern part of Nova Scotia in mid- 
fall I earnestly desire that, come next 
October, someone shall take me by the 
hand and lead me to it and let me rave. 
It used to be the land of Evangeline and 
the Acadians; now it is the land of the 
apple. You ran out of the finnan-haddie 
belt in and around Digby into the won- 
derful valley of the apples. On every 
hand are apples—on this side of the 
right-of-way, orchards stretching down 
to the blue waters of one of the most 
beautiful rivers in America, on that side, 
orchards climbing up the flanks of the 
rolling hills to where the combing of 
thick timber comes down and meets them; 
and everywhere, at roadside, on the 
verges of thickets, in pastures and old 
fields, are seedlings growing singly, in 
pairs and in clumps. They told us that 
the valley scenically considered is at its 
best in the spring after the bloom bursts 
out upon the trees and the whole country- 


The Plural of Moose is Mise 





I slid off my perch into space. 


side turns to one vast pink and white 
bridal bouquet, but hardly can one picture 
it revealing itself as a more delectable 
vision that when the first frosts have fal- 
len and every bough of every tree is 
studded with red and green and yellow 
globes and the scent of the ripened fruit 
rises like an incense of spices and wine. 


HE transition from the pastoral to 

the wilderness is abrupt. You leave 
Annapolis Royal in a motor car—that is, 
you do if you follow in our footsteps— 
and almost immediately you strike into 
the big game country. Not that the big 
game does not lap over into the settle- 
ments and even into the larger towns on 
occasion, for it does. It is recorded that 
on a certain day a full-grown moose 
and a full-grown moose is almost the 
largest full-grown thing you ever saw— 
strolled through one of the _ principal 
streets of St. John and sought to enter— 
this being in the old sinful times—a lead- 
ing saloon. A prominent lawyer of the 
same city told me that some four weeks 
before our arrival a woman client of his, 
living some two miles from the corporate 
limits, called him on the telephone at his 
office to ask his professional advice as 
to how legally she might go about getting 





.rid of a bull moose which insisted on 


frequenting her orchard and frightening 
her children when they went to gather 
pippins. She felt, he said she said, that 
a lawyer was the proper person to seek 
in the emergency that had arisen, seeing 
that the closed season for moose was still 
on and it would be unlawful to take a 
shot at the intruder, so what she particu- 
larly desired to know was whether she 
couldn’t have him impounded for trespass 
or something of that nature. 


Rou such things as these do not hap- 
pen every day. Probably a man 
could spend months on end if St. John 
without seeing the first of the above- 
mentioned animals rambling down the 
sidewalk in the manner of a_ young 
moose-about-town and trying to drop in- 
to the place where the saloon used to be, 
only to back out again, with chagrin 


writ large upon his features, on discover+ 
ing that the establishment in question had 
been transformed into a hat store. 

To meet the moose where frequently he 
is and not merely where occasionally he 
is, one must go beyond the outlying or- 
chards and on into the vasty expanse of 
the real moose country—hundreds of 
hundreds of miles of virgin waste, track- 
less except for game trails and portages 
across the ridges between waterways. It 
is a country of tamaracks and hemlocks, 
of maples and beech and birch, of berries 
and flowering shrubs, of bogs and _ bar- 
rens and swampy swales, of great granite 
boulders left behind by the glaciers when 
the world was young and thawing, of 
countless lakes and brawling, white rapids 
and deep blue pools where, in the spawn- 
ing season, the speckled trout are so thick 
that the small trout have to travel:on the 
backs of the larger ones to avoid being 
crushed in the jam. I did not see this 
last myself; my authority for the state- 
ment is my friend the veracious lawyer 
of St. John. But I saw all the rest of it 
—the woods wearing the flaunting war- 
paint colors of the wonderful Canadian 
Indian-summer—crimson of huckleberry, 
tawny of tamarack, yellow of birch, scar- 
let of maple; the ruffed grouse strutting, 
unafraid as barnyard fowl and, thanks be 
to a three-year period of protection, almost 
as numerous as sparrows in a city street; 
the signs of hoofed and padded creatures 
crossing and criss-crossing wherever the 
earth was soft enough to register the foot 
tracks of wild things. 

And if you want to know how interior 
New Brunswick looked after Nova Sco- 
tia, you are respectfully requested to re- 
read the foregoing paragraph, merely 
leaving ‘out some of the lakes and most 
of the boulders. 


N a flawless morning, in a motor boat 

we crossed a certain lake, and I 
wish I knew the language that might 
serve to describe the glory of the colors 
that ringed that lake around and were 
reflected, to the last flame-tipped leaf and 
the last smooth white column of birchen 
trunk in its still waters, but I don’t. I'll 
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go further and say I can’t believe Noah 
Webster had the words to form the pic- 
ture, and he had more words than any- 
body up until the time William J. Bryan 
went actively into politics. As for my- 
self, I can only say that these colors 
fairly crackled There were hues and 
combinations of hues, shadings and con- 
trasts such as no artist ever has painted 
and no artist ever will care to paint, 
either, for fear of being called a nature 


akir 


HE scene shifts to our main camp. 
We have met our guides and have 
marveled at their ability to trot over 
steep up-and-down-hill portages carrying, 
each one of them, upon his back a load 
which no humane man would load on a 
mule, and have marveled still more when 
these men, having deposited their moun- 
tainous burdens at the farther end of 
the carry, go hurrying back across the 
ridge presently to reappear bearing upon 
their shoulders upturned canoes, their 
heads hidden inside the inverted interiors 
and yet by some magic gift peculiar to 
their craft, managing somehow _ to 
dodge the overhanging boughs of trees 
and without losing speed or changing gait 
to skip along from one slick round-topped 
boulder top to another. Now we are in 
the deep woods, fifty miles from a rail- 
road and thirty miles from a farmhouse. 
We sleep at night in canvas lean-tos, 
with log-fires at our feet; we wash our 
faces and hands in the lake and make 
high resolves—which we never carry out 
to take dips in that same frosty water ; 
we breakfast at sun-up and sup at dusk 
in a log shanty set behind the cluster of 
tents, and between breakfast and supper 
we seek, under guidance, for fresh meat 
and dining-room trophies. 


E have come too late for the call- 
W ing season, it seems, In the call- 
ing season Mr. Moose desires female so- 

ety, and by all accounts desires it 
snlehtity. So the guide takes a mean ad- 
vantage of his social cravings. Generally 
afoot, but sometimes in a canoe, he 
escorts the gunner to a likely feeding- 
ground or a drinking place and through 
a scroll of birch-bark rolled up in a 
megaphone shape, he delivers a creditable 
imitation of the call of the flirtatious cow 
moose. There are guides who can sound 
the love note through their cupped hands, 
but most of the fraternity favor the 
birchen cornucopia. The sound—part 
lonely bleat, part plaintive bellow—trav- 
els across the silent reaches for an in- 
credible distance. Once when the wind 
was right there is record of a moose-call 
having been heard six miles away from 
where it was uttered, but in this case the 
instrumentalist was Louis Harlowe, a 
half-breed Micmac Indian, the champion 
moose-caller of Nova Scotia and perhaps 
of the world. 

In the bog where he is lying, or on the 
edge of the barren where he is feeding, 
the bull hears the pleading entreaty and 
thereby is most grossly deceived. Forget- 
ting the caution sthichs guides his course at 
other times, he hurries to where the de- 
ceiver awaits him, in his haste smashing 
down saplings, clattering his great horns 
against the tree boles, splashing through 
the water-brooks. And then when he 
bursts forth into the open, snorting and 
puffing and grunting, the hunter beholds 
before him a target which in that setting 
and with that background must loom up 
like a grain elevator. Yet at a distance 
of twenty yards or thirty, he has been 
known to miss the mark clean and to 
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keep on missing it, the while the vast 
creature stands there, its dull brain 
filled with wonder that the expected cow 
should not be where he had had every 
vocal assurance that she would be, and 
seemingly only mildly disturbed by the 
crashing voice of the repeater and by the 
unseen, mysterious things which pass 
whistling over his back or under his 
belly as the gun quivers in the uncertain 
grasp of the overanxious or mayhap the 
buckague-stricken sportsman, 


NCE though he has made up his slug- 

gish wits that all is not well for him 
in that immediate vicinity, he vanishes 
into deep cover as silently as smoke and 
as sudc lenly as a wink. 

The mating time comes in mid-Septem- 
ber and lasts about a month more or 
less; and since the open season does not 
begin until October the first, it behooves 
the hunter who wishes to bag his moose 
with the least amount of physical exer- 
tion on his own part to be in camp during 
the first two wecks of October, for after 
that the bull moose is reverting to 
bachelorhood again. He may answer the 
call, but the chances are that he will not. 
\ little later on, after the snows have 
come, one may trail him with compara- 
tive ease. Besides, he is browsing more 
liberally then and consequently is mov- 
ing pretty constantly. But between the 
time when the leaves begin to fall and 
the time when the snow begins to fly he 
is much given to staying in the densest 
coverts he can tind and doing the bulk of 
his grazing by night. 

So he must be still-hunted, as the say- 
ing goes, and it was still-hunting that we 
are called upon to do. The guide takes 
his birch-bark horn along each morning 
when he starts out, carrying it under one 
arm and an axe under the other, and 
upon his back a pouch containing the in- 
gredients for the midday, lunch and the 
inevitable fire-blackened teapot which he 
calls always by the affectionate name of 
“kittle.’” He never speaks of stopping 
for lunch. When the sun stands over- 
head and your foreshortened shadow has 
snuggled up close beneath your feet like 
a friendly black puppy, he suggests the 
advisability of “biling a kittle,” by which 
he means building a fire and making tea. 
So the pack between his shoulders is 
necessary but the moose call is largely 
ornamental; it is habit for him to tote it 
and tote it he does; but mainly he de- 
pends upon his eyes and his ears and his 
uncanny knowledge of the ways of the 
thing we aim to destroy, 


y+ S, they call it still-hunting and still- 
hunting it truly is so far as Louis 
Harlowe, the half-breed, or Sam Glode, 
the full-blood Micmac, or Charley Charl- 
ton, the head guide, is concerned, as he 
goes worming his way through the un- 
dergrowth in his soit-soled moccasins, 
instinctively avoiding the rotted twig, the 
loose bit of stone and the swishy bough. 
But the pair of us, following in his foot- 
steps, in our hard-bottomed, hob-nailed 
boots, our creaky leather gear and our 
noisy waterproofed nether garments, 
cannot, by the widest latitude in descrip- 
tive terminology, be called still hunters. 
Carrying small ‘aval: inches with us, we 
slide down rocky slopes which the guide 
on ahead of us, negotiated in pussy- 
footed style; and we blunder into under- 
growth; and we trip over logs and we 
flounder into bogs and out of them again 
with loud, churning sounds. Going into 
second on a hillside we pant like switch 
engines, I was two weeks behind with 
my panting when I came out of Canada 
and in odd times now I still pant briskly, 
trying to catch up. 


EACHING level ground we reverse 

gears and halt to blow. Toward 
midafternoon, on the homebound hike, 
our weary legs creak audibly at the joints 
and our tired feet blunder and fumble 
among the dried leaves. We create all 
the racket which, without recourse to 
bass drums or slide trombones, it is 
humanly possible for a brace of over- 
dressed, city-softened sojourners to create 
in deep woods, and still our guide—that 
person so utterly lacking in a sense of 
humor—speaks of our endeavor as still- 
hunting. If an ethical Nova Scotian 
guide—and all professional guides every- 
where, so far as I have observed, are 
most ethical—were hired to chaperon 
Sousa’s band on a still-hunt through the 
wilderness and on the way Mr. Sousa 
should think up a new march full of 
oom-pahs and everything, and the band 
should practice it while cruising from 
bog to barren, the guide, returning to the 
settlements after the outing, would un- 
doubtedly refer to it as a still-hunt. 


N our own case, I trust that our eager- 
ness in some measure compensated for 
our awkwardness. At least, we worked 
hard—worked until muscles that we 
never knew before we had, achingly 
forced themselves upon our attention. 
Yet, if for the first day or two our 
exertion brought us no reward in the 
shape of antlered frontlets or great black 
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An’ bragging about it in years to come. 
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A load for a guide. 


pelts drying on the rocks at the canoe 
landing or eke savory moose steaks in 
the frying pan; if it seemed that after all 
we would have to content ourselves with 
taking home a stuffed guide’s head or so; 
if twilight found us reuniting at the sup- 
per table each with tales of endless miles 
of tramping to our credit but no game, 
nevertheless and notwithstanding, the 
labor we spent was not without its plen- 
teous compensations. 

To begin with, there was ever the hope 
that beyond the next thicket or across 
the next swale old Mr. Sixty-Inch 
Spread would be browsing about waiting 
for us to come stealing upon him with 
all the stealthy approach of a runaway 
moving-van and blow him over. There 
was the joy of watching our guide trail- 
ing, he reading the woods as a scholar 
reads a book and seeing there plain as 


print what we would never have seen— 
the impress of a great splayed hoof in 
the yellowed moss, the freshly-gnawed 
twigs of the moose-wood, the scarred 
bark high up on a maple to show that 
here a bull had whetted his horns, the 
scuffed earth where a bear had been dig- 
ging for grubs, the wallow a buck deer 
had made at a crossing. And when he 
told us that the moose had passed this 
way, trotting, less than an hour before, but 
that the deer’s bed was at least two 
nights old, while the bear’s scratching 
dated back for days, we knew that he 
knew. Real efficiency in any line carries 
its own credentials and needs no bolster- 
ing affidavits. There may be better eyes 
in some human head than the pair Louis 
Harlowe owns or than that equally keen 
pair belonging to Harry Allen, the dean 
of New Brunswick guides, but I have yet 
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to see their owner, and I am quite sure 
that for woodcraft there are no better 
equipped men anywhere than the two I 
have named, 


W*«. couldn't decide which was the 
finer—the supper at night with a 
great log fire chasing back the dense 
shadows, and the baked beans and the 
talk and the crisp bacon and the innocent 
lies passing back and forth or the mid- 
day lunch out in the tangy, painted for- 
est, miles and miles away from anywhere 
at all, with the chickadees and the snow- 
birds and* the robins flittering about, 
waiting their chance to gather the crumbs 
they knew we would leave behind for 
them and with the moose birds infor- 
mally dropping in on us before ever the 
kettle had begun to sing. 


ATURALISTS' know the moose 

bird, I believe, as the Canada jay 
and over the line in the States they call 
hing the venison hawk, but by any name 
he is a handsome, saucy chap, as smart 
as Satan and as impudent as they niake 
‘em. The first thin wisp of your fire, 
rising above the undergrowth, is his sig- 
nal. For some of the denizens of the 
wilderness it may be just twelve o’clock, 
but to him it’s feeding time. Here he 
comes in his swooping flight, a graceful, 
slate-blue figure with his snowy bib and 
tucker like a trencherman prepared. And 
there, following close behind him, are 
other members of his tribe. There always 
is one in the flock more daring than the 
rest. If you sit quietly, this fellow will 


_flit closer and closer, his head cocked on 


one side, uttering half-doubtful, half-con- 
fident cheeps until he is snatching up 
provender right under your feet or even 
out of your hand. His preference is for 
meat—raw meat for choice, but his taste 
is catholic; he'll eat anything. Small 
morsels he swallows on the spot; larger 
tidbits he takes in his bill and flies away 
with to hide in a nearby tree crotch. His 
friends watch him, and by the time he 
has returned for another helping they 
have stolen his cache, so that chiefly what 
he gets out of the burden of his thriftful 
industry is the exercise. I do not know 
whether this should teach us that it is 
better to strive to lay by something 
against a rainy day and take a chance on 
the honesty of the neighbors or to seize 
our pleasure when and where we find it 
and forget the morrow. /Esop might be 
able to figure it out, but, being no A®sop, 
I must continue to register uncertainty. 


AMPFIRE suppers and high noon 

barbecues and glorious sunrises and 
shooting the rapids in the rivers and 
paddling across the blue lakes, scaring 
up the black duck and the loons from be- 
fore us, and all the rest of it, was fine 
enough in its way, but it was not killing 
the bull moose. So we hunted and we 
hunted. We dragged our reluctant feet. 
through moose bogs—beaver meadows 
these are in the Adirondacks—and we 
ranged the high ground and the low. 
Cow moosé, we encountered frequently 
and calves aplenty. But the adult male 
= what we sought. 

We had several close calls, or perhaps 
I should say he did. One of our outfit 
—nameless here because I have no desire 
to heap shame upon an otherwise well- 
meaning and always dependable com- 
panion—had been cruising through thick 
timber all day without seeing anything 
to fire at. Emerging into an open glade 
on a ridge above Little Red Lake, he was 


(Continued on, page 872) 
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Yourself and Forest Devastation 


APPEAL to you as a sportsman to tackle one of the 

most difficult and vital problems this country of ours 

has ever faced, and to put your back into it. I appeal 

to you because sportsmen understand the laws of nature 
and what happens when you break them far better than the 
average layman. 

There are certain qualities without which no one can be a 
true sportsman. One of them is courage; another is courtesy; 
a third is the willingness to look beyond the moment to the 
future, and to curb the enjoyment of the day for the benefit 
of the morrow—and not only to-morrow’s benefit for the man 
himself, but for the benefit of many others, present and to come. 

A man who would take the last trout from a stream, the last 
pickerel from a pond, the last grouse from a hillside, is not 
only selfish, he is stupid and shortsighted as well. For the 
harm he does to others he does also to himself. The true 
sportsman has brain enough to look ahead, and heart enough 
to follow the teachings of his brain. He has sense enough to 
follow the Golden Rule. 


HAT is one of the reasons why sportsmen have always been 

among the best friends of the forest. When forest preserva- 
tion first began, the sportsman was the sole preserver. What 
he did was not because he loved the forest for itself, but be- 
cause he knew that fur, feather, and fin—all three—depend 
upon it. 

What the sportsman of a thousand years ago knew well is 
no less true to-day. No forest—no game; no forest—no fish. 
But we can go further to-day. No forest—no lumber; no lum- 
ber—no mines, no transportation, no commerce, no industry. 
No forest—no civilization, at least of the kind we know. 

Since men came out of their caves wood has been the most 
widely used and the most generally useful of all materials. 
It is so to-day, and will be so- to-morrow. Our material civili- 
zation is based on four great essentials—coal, iron, oil and 
wood; and of these, from the sportsman’s point of view at 
least, wood is by far the most necessary. 

If you are a good sportsman, you are a good citizen. You 
can’t be anything else. Therefore to lay before you the needs 
of the whole Nation, as well as your own needs in particular, is 
a sound and horse-sensible thing to do, for it puts the facts 
before a man who has the intelligence to appreciate and the 


spine to act upon them. 


5 we United States is in the first stages of a great timber 
famine, The high price of lumber, like the high price of 
paper, marks the beginning of what foresters have long fore- 
seen and foretold. We have sown the wind, and the whirl- 
wind is upon us, Moreover, the trouble is deep-s« ated, for it 
has behind it the actual destruction of our forests. Forest de- 
vastation is the root of the fantastic prices of timber and paper 
Until we reach deep enough with our remedies to stop forest 
devastation, what we do will be mere play. 

A man who spends four times his income we call a spend- 
thrift and a fool, and we are perfectly right. Then what shall 


we say of a Nation that does the same? For that is what we 


are doing. We are cutting and wasting four times as much 
wood in the United States each year as is being produced by 
the combined growth of all of our forest lands. Moreover, 
when our supply is gone, there is no place in the whole round 
world to which we can go to fill our needs. No other portion 


of the earth has anything like enough timber of the kinds we 
need to meet our demands. Once our own is gone, we shall 
have to go without, and that means trouble, deep, and real, 
and lasting—trouble for you in your lifetime, and for your 
children after you. 

Never forget that substitutes do not reduce the amount of 
wood we use. We use more wood to-day in building houses 
and ships than we did when every house and every ship was 
wooden. 


WE are not only cutting four times what we grow, but we 
are steadily reducing the amount that can be grown. AI- 
ready we have devastated and lost the whole productive power 
of more than eighty million acres of forest land, which means 
four times as much as the whole State of Iowa. This vast 
area has been ruined just as thoroughly as if the Germans had 
been over here, and had done it for us. It has been converted 
from productive forest land to barren waste, and to-day pro- 
duces nothing. And we sit still and do nothing about it. 

Forest devastation is going forward practically unchecked. 
It will keep on increasing and spreading and getting worse 
until you and men like you get action. When you do, the thing 
will stop—not before. 

This is a real and practical danger, and only a real remedy 
will answer. There is only one, and that is to put an end to 
forest devastation by law. Persuasion has been tried and has 
utterly failed. The time for playing with the facts has gone 
by. The needless waste of the productive power of our forest 
lands will go on until we stop it by requiring the owner of 
lands capable of growing nothing but timber to keep them 
growing timber. To-day we permit them to be made into use- 
less barrens, which is close to the limit of National stupidity. 


DO not mean replanting—I mean leaving the forest after 

cutting in condition to produce volunteer growth of young 
trees, and in due time new crops of timber. ! 

The forests owned by the States and the Nation together make 
up less than one-fifth of our total forest area, and can never 
supply more than one-fifth of what we need, even after they 
have been brought to the highest possible state of productive- 
ness—and it will take generations to bring them to any such 
condition. 

In ten or fifteen years the pine lands of the South will be 
mainly exhausted. In fifty years, if we continue to cut and use 
no more than we do at present, the timber resources of the 
Pacific Northwest will be gone. Most of the other States are 
substantially deforested already. 

We used to have 850 million acres of virgin timber in the 
United States. At this writing we have less than 135 mi'lion 
left. And what we have is rapidly being destroyed, and we 
do nothing about it. 

The States which need timber most are those which have it 
least, such as Kansas, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and New York. The 
million acres of New York State timberland in the Adiron- 
dacks, even when the Constitutional prohibition is removed and 
the land is opened to the practice of forestry, is a mere drop 
in the bucket. The problem is Nation-wide, and only the 
Nation is strong enough and big enough to handle it. 


F the price of wood in Kansas affects the prosperity of the — 


State of Kansas, then what happens to the forests of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, upon which Kansas depends, may be a vital 
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_ Matter to every man and woman in the Sunflower State. And 


what is true of Kansas is true of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio, and every other deforested State. 
That is one reason why forest devastation is a National ques- 
tion, and cannot be handled by the individual States. 

We know by past experience that where the forests are plenty 
and the lumbermen strong, there the lumber interests control 
the legislatures. We cannot afford to leave the safety and 
prosperity of the States which cannot supply their own needs 
to the lumber lobbies of Washington and Oregon. This is a 
matter in which the States that have timber are no more in- 
terested than the States that have little or none, 


VEN now when international problems of the largest impor- 

tance are demanding an answer it is hard to see how any 
other question can mean more to our people than this. It does 
not state the case merely to say that wood is a necessity of mod- 
ern civilization. To realize the effect of a timber famine you 
need to remember that nothing you use, eat, or wear can be pro- 
duced without wood. Nothing can be transported without 
wood; nothing can be manufactured without wood; nothing 
can be delivered to you without wood. The United States can- 


not hold its position in the world, to say nothing of improving 
it, without wood, and the only way we can have it is to grow it. 

Such a rise in the price of wood as is plainly ahead of us, 
if forest devastation goes on unchecked, will force upon us a 
destructive revolution in industry and commerce; a complete 
change in our ways of doing business. Thousands of articles, 
which with wood at its present price can be made and shipped 
at a profit, will yield no profit but a loss when the price of 
wood reaches a certain point. The price of advertising, the 
price of publishing, the cost of this magazine to the reader, 
and the cost of a million other things are involved in the plenty 
or scarcity of forest products. A woodless America would be 
a stricken Nation. . 

All this concerns not alone the wood-exporting States but 
the whole country and every lover of the great outdoors. 








lonarch of Evergreen 


By Meredith Beyers 


ERV and Drane had slipped away from the rest at 
camp, and paddled with long, swift strokes down the 
lake to Bay Primeval where the stillness of the water 
and the clear reflections of the trees and sky gave one an odd, 
semi-ecstatic sense of the balance place between two worlds. 
At least it had this effect upon Merv who was a quiet, dreamy- 
accepted, always, with certain reservations in the 





eyed boy 
day-to-day activities of the gang in general. 

The motives which accentuated the two boys in seeking the 
silent places together were strangely at variance and yet co- 
operative. It was a delicate experience having to do with 
Beauty to Merv, who tolerated the presence of Drane simply 
because it was too much of a paddle to Bay Primeval and back 
for one alone. To Drane the departure meant merely an added 
dimension of license which he could not enjoy in the presence 
of one less easy to influence, by a little physical persuasion—if 
necessary. 


HE green canoe drifted lightly over the mirror-like sur- 

face of the water. The great wall of Evergreens hemmed 
them in on two sides. On a small island to the right, at the 
head of a group of silent sentinels, arose the tallest, the most 
magnificent—in fact, the Monarch of them all. 

The silence was a sort of nourishment to Merv, who found 
himself wishing to be alone. To Drane it was a strain. So 
much of a strain that he burst out into a discordant guffaw 
which seemed to shatter something living, and made a dis- 
cordant note in a wonderful song. 

“Gee! Wouldn’t that make a helluva splash!” cried Drane, 
pointing to the tree on the island. 

Suddenly Drane commenced to paddle furiously. 

“We'll chop it down,” he said, “It’s still early. Lord! That’ll 
be a sight worth seeing.” And there was another guffaw pro- 
ducing a shiver up and down Merv’s spine. But there was a 
curious force about Drane’s enthusiasm which soon carried 


Merv away with it, and he fell to with his axe as vigorously 
as his companion, rather exulting in the play of his muscles. 


' seemed hours. Twice they rested. Then there was a 
dangerous leaning, leaning and creaking. The afternoon 
shadows had lengthened. ... 

There was laughter, hideous shrieks of laughter—as the 
splendid old Monarch surveyed for the last time His Lake, His 
Country, and fell crashing into the water. A great groan, his 
death-wail, echoed from shore to shore, and the water reared 
high in waves of resentment. There was an indelible moment 
when the water seemed poised in mid-air and the world, itself, 
seemed to stop to take into its consciousness the enormity of 
this destruction. 

Drane laughed again. Merv was frightened by the silence 
which followed. There was a coldness at his heart as he real- 
ized what he had done. 


WIND sprang up. The giant pine-trees behind commenced 
to whisper in low, deriding tones. There was a hiss 
through the branches above them. . 
“You laughed! You mimics, you apes of men. Young fools 
of seventeen...” 
“Hear that?” asked Merv hoarsely. 
“Not human? No, but the work of God—a Monarch of 
evergreen. EE rs 
“Wake up. Damn you! Don’t look at me that way.” 
“The work of three hundred years and more—the work of 
a Hand unseen... .” 


HE two boys paddled away through the shadows near the 
shore with different emotions. 
Merv turned to look back. The wind swept down the shore 
past them, and all the trees joined in a mighty whispering. 
“God!” muttered the boy to himself. “God! The work of 
three hundred years and more, the work of a Hand unseen. . . ” 
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Ponce de Leon 


He sought for hidden waters in a rich and 
verdant land, 
A land of rainbow coloring, a land with 
wonders rife 
He searched its tropic wilderness, he roamed 
its gleaming sand 
To find the legendary spring that gave 
eternal life. 


He sought a phantom fountain, with eyes 
unschooled to see 

In the wonderland about him God's great 
and cardinal truth 

That the whispering of the forest and the 
roaring of the sea 

And the glory of the sunset bring us 
everlasting youth. 


He forgot the quiet dreaming of the placid, 
silent lake, 
He forgot the mellowed breathlessness 
that marks the candent noon, 
He did not see the startled deer or watch 
a great fish break, 
Or see the palm tree’s silhouette against 
a tropic moon. 


He did not feel the mystery that casts its 
subtle spell; 
He sought a legend potion which should 
animate the clod. 
In vanity he would not hear the Little 
Voices tell 
The lore of open spaces, which is youth- 
fulness—and God! 


Philip Arnold La Vie. 
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Taking motion pic- 
tures in Florida with 
men of sorts making 


up the party 











baggage! Despite the fact that 
we had labored for weeks, cut- 
ting our outfit down to a mini- 
mum, we must have resem- 
bled moving day at Tunerville. 
Cameras, Magazine cases, tri- 
pods, sketch books, paints, duf- 
fle bags, film cans, rifles, shot- 
guns, rods, tents, etc., etce.— 
when assembled at the station, 
attracted a curious throng who 
no doubt believed it a Mexican 
army of occupation en route to 
the Border. 


T Miami, that magic city 

of the far South, we broke 
our journey in order to pur- 
chase supplies, and when we 
left there, it required the ser- 
vices of a certain colored per- 
son and his mule and wagon 
to get us to the station. 

I should like here to express 
my gratitude to the Florida 
East Coast Railway, and espe- 
cially to Mr. J. Rahner, 








VER since the days when the 

brave Ponce de Leon set out on his 

fruitless search for that magical 

spring of water which the Indians 
had assured him would give perennial 
youth to all those who partook of it, 
Florida has been made an annual pilgrim- 
age by thousands of seekers after that 
very same fountain. Many have found it 
in one way or another, others have failed, 
but it remained for us, not only to find 
it, but to bring it back with us, so that 
when the spirit moved, we had but to 
quaff from it, via the wonder of the mo- 
tion picture screen, and have our youth 
renewed. 

It was the month of May—when all 
through the Northland the buds were 
peeping forth and the songbirds on every 
hand were heralding in joyful voices that 
Spring was come—that we set forth. A 
motley crew we were, the Inventor, Art- 
ists No. 1 and No. 2, and your humble 
servant, the Photographer. And our 





General Passenger Agent, for 
the many courtesies and privi- 
leges extended to us during our stay. 
Many of the little annoyances so fre- 
quently encountered on a trip of this 
kind were obliterated through their expert 
and kind assistance. 


FrRoM Miami our trail led southward 
over those great viaducts where the 
railroad literally runs out to sea and dis- 
appears over the horizon. We occupied 
an entire baggage car, and as we sped 
along, the Inventor figured on some de- 
vice whereby we might remove our duffle 
with the minimum of exertion, the Pho- 
tographer thrummed the ukelele and Art- 
ists No. 1 and No. 2 played checkers. 

At Jewfish, one of those tropical cloud- 
bursts descended from the heavens and 
blotted out the landscape—continuing to 
do so until we reached Channel No. 2, our 
destination. It was now dark and still 
raining pitchforks, but we managed to 
remove our duffle from the baggage car 
and pile it in a great heap beside the track. 





As the lights of the train disappeared in 
the distance, and we stood there in the 
inky blackness, the rain pouring down 
over ,our outfit, over us, it seemed a long, 
long’ ways back home. 


LANTERN loomed out of the dark- 

ness, and there appeared in its rays, 
the faces of Gene and Henry, whom we 
had written to meet us. 

“Shelter near by, gentlemen,” they in- 
formed us, and we all got to work with 
a will and removed our paraphernalia to 
the hospitable Florida Keys Fisheries, 
erected on the spillway just a few months 
previous. Three young fellows frdm 
Miami had started the proposition, a place 
where the native market fishermen might 
put in and dispose of their catches with- 
out the necessity of running the eighty 
miles into Miami or Key West. During 
our stay at Channel No. 2 these fellows 
did for us all that could be expected of 
people who are thrown together in out of 
the way parts of the country. They 
treated us royally. 


HAT night we stretched ourselves on 

the bare boards of the fish house, and 
with the rain beating a tattoo on the roof, 
slept like those who are drugged. True,’ 
the next morning, we were forced to 
stretch a little to remove the kinks ac- 
quired from our rather hard bed, but a 
refreshing plunge in the blue green waters 
of the gulf soon dispelled all thoughts 
of sleep and soreness from us, and we 
were ready for business. 

Gene had brought his launch, Henry his 
skiff, and ensconced in the former with 
the latter trailing behind, we set forth on 
our wanderings. The Photographer in- 
stalled himself in the bow of the launch, 
with his camera set in readiness to be 
pointed immediately in the direction of 
any excitement. The Inventor and Art- 
ist No. 2 trolled from the rear while 
Artist No. 1 and Henry bobbed behind 
in the skiff with harpoon at readiness the 
moment a fin should be sighted. 


HROUGH the arches and out across 

the flats we headed, picking up several 
crevallé and barracuda on the way, all of 
which the Photographer duly recorded in 
his Mysterious Box. And then the fun 
began. A huge stingray flapped swiftly 
out of a hole and across a bank with 
Henry and Artist No. 1 in hot pursuit. 
Soon they came up with him and the flash- 
ing harpoon found its mark. The line 
hissed out of the bow, the water churned 
itself into fury, Artist No. 1 fell down 
across a seat and the grinding Photog- 
rapher frantically shouted for “more 
action!” 
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Field and Stream 








Tiffin. 


The battle with the stingray success- 
fully terminated, we turned our attention 
to barracuda, of which the flats seemed 
to be covered that day. They were on 
all sides—these gray wolfish fellows, float- 
ing along on the lookout for any hapless 
mullet which might venture too near. 


ROM his station in the bow, the Pho- 

tographer reported each barracuda as 
he sighted it: “Big one ahead—on the 
port,” or “starboard,” as the case might 
be. Thereupon Artist No. 1, equipped 
with a bait-casting rod, would cast in 
front of that particular barracuda, reel- 
ing in swiftly, and a merry battle would 
ensue. Nine of these savage sea-wolves 
we took that afternoon, while the Pho- 
tographer wept, cursed, implored the 
others to “make him jump,” and turned 
the handle of the Mysterious Box at in- 
tervals. 

On our way back that evening we 
swung in along the viaducts and Artist 
No. 2 hooked a big tarpon. Into the air 
he went with a rush, flinging the silvery 
spray in all directions. It was a sight we 
had come more than a thousand miles to 
witness, and we thrilled as of yore. 

“Keep a tight line! Don’t give him 
slack!” we shouted, as again and again he 
bounded upward, shaking his head furi- 
ously from side to side. But our advice 
was unnecessary, for with a final wild 
spring, he flung the glittering spoon a 
dozen yards from him, and was gone. 


NE hot, still morning we bade good- 
bye to Channel No. 2, with its tarpon, 
its barracuda, and its rushing tides, and 
turned our faces westward toward the 
islands of Conkey Bay. The Gulf lay like 
a great polished stone, glaring in the tropic 
sun. From a long distance the fins of 
marauding sharks stood out like sickle- 
shaped knives cleaving the surface. The 
Photographer lounged in the bow of the 
launch, puffing contentedly on his pipe, 
Artists No. 1 and No. 2 sketched busily 
in the stern, the Inventor dissected his 
rifle. All was at peace with the world. 
Soon the low-lying tops of the mangrove- 
covered islands began to show above the 
horizon, and as we munched our luncheon, 
we ran through a secret channel known 
of old to the Photographer and entered 
the fastnesses of Conkey Bay. Cormo- 
rants arose from the’ water singly, in 
twos and threes and in flocks, and sped 
swiftly away with fast beating wings. 
On the neighboring banks, sedate old 
pelicans flapped heavily into the air and 
fell back with a crazy splash, feeding. 
The Photographer trained the M. B. on 
them, and as they dove panoramed down 
with them 





“Look yonder at the 
big shark!” suddenly 
ejaculated Henry, 
pointing off. It was a 
big shark, so big in 
fact, that in addition to 
the heavy whale lance 
that was carried on all 
harpooning expedi- 
tions, the .30-30 was 
taken along, “in case of 
emergency.” Away 
went Artist No. 1, the 
Inventor and Henry in 
the skiff, while the 
Photographer set up 
his outfit on the bow 
of the launch and cov- 
ered them with the 
M. B. 

But the shark sud- 
denly disappeared, and 





We selected as our camp site a tiny 
mangrove isle, where the palms flung their 
picturesque fronds about in graceful pos- 
tures. Wading ashor2, for the water was 
too shallow to permit running the launch 
in, we pitched our tent and deposited our 
duffle beneath protecting canvas. And as 
night swept over that lonely country, we 
crouched before the glowing embers of 
a dying fire and told stories. Above us, 
millions of other worlds blinked down 
upon us, the palms rustled softly in the 
night wind, the water lapped gently 
against the shore and the far-away cry of 
some nocturnal prowler blended strange- 
ly in with our peace and contentment. 


AWN, framed in a gateway of two 
majestic palms, stole up out of the 
Gulf and brought us consciousness. The 
Photographer and Artist No. 2 had de- 
cided upon a visit to a bird rookery, dis- 














The cook and the hopeful one. 


while the trio were vainly scanning the 
surface for a sight of him there came 
into view the wing tips of a great whip- 
ray, showing at regular intervals like the 
horns of some deep sea monster. 

Artist No. 1 hauled off and sank the 
harpoon deep into the broad, spotted back. 
The water spouted high in the air and 
the ray rushed off at terrific speed, the 
line, like the coils of some sinister serpent, 
shooting over the side of the skiff at a 
dizzying pace. 

“Hold him! Hold him!” shouted Ar- 
tist No. 2, while the steadily turning Pho- 
tographer cried out in an encouraging 
voice. “Let’s see what you can do now. A 
little action. A little ak-shun, p-l-e-a-s-e !” 


HE ray. seemed to know he was pos- 

ing for posterity, so he redoubled his 
efforts. With a wild rush he slung the 
boat sideways, but the Photographer had 
him dead to rights, and as he leaped clear 
of the water had the M. B. trained right 
on him, 

“Not so bad! Force the fighting, gen- 
tlemen—only thirty-five feet of film left!” 
sang out the cameraman. A wild mo- 
ment ensued. The skiff became a whirl- 
ing dervish of oars, men and high-flung 
water, while frantic cries of “Shoot him!” 
“Bring him closer!” “Turn the boat!” 
“Hold him!” “Let him go!” etc., rent 
the air. The celluloid martyrs emerged 
victorious, with the vanquished ray safely 
in the bottom of the skiff just as the last 
foot of film passed behind the lens, 


covered by the former, several years be- 
fore, so they hurriedly gulped down their 
breakfast and were off. Assisted by two 
natjves, who were living on the not far- 
rs te mainland, the expedition started. 
For about five miles we traversed the 
pfirie on a mule cart, together with the 
camera outfit, rifles, harpoons, etc., for we 
had a sneaking hope that we might run 
across a big ’gator when we reached the 
lake where the rookery was situated. 
About four miles from the lake we dis- 
embarked, and packing the outfit on our 
backs, started off through the swamp for 
the rookery. The day was hot—one of 
those cloudless, broiling days of the far 
South, when the sun burns down from a 
dizzy sky and the very grass seems to 
shrivel under the scorching blast. The 
sweat poured from us in rivulets, for the 
going was of the hardest. The tall, rough 
grass reached to and above our shoulders ; 
ge a the swampy ground gave forth 
“slooch-squelch” as our feet sank into 
it. It was a case of three steps forward 
and two back. Once Artist No. 2 fell into 
a sink hole, clear to his waist, and was 
only extracted with the utmost difficulty. 
For hours we plodded on, and by the 
time we reached the distant lake, which 
for years had been hidden away from the 
prying eyes of man, we were indeed a 
sight to behold. 


"THE Photographer fell flat on the 
ground, breathing heavily, while Ar- 
tist No. 2 collapsed in a state of utter 
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exhaustion. From the nearby mangrove 
bushes, our guides resurrected an old 
skiff—a home-made affair consisting of a 
few leaky planks loosely nailed together. 
This they succeeded in bailing out, and 
with the camera mouyted in the bow we 
set forth. 

Itost Lake is one of the few bird fast- 
nesses which has survived the dreadful 
slaughter of the plume hunters. Hidden 
away in the midst of a vast swamp on 
the edge of the Glades, for years even the 
most daring failed to find it. At last, 
those who did penetrate to its lonely 
shores, realized that here was indeed a 
goose with golden eggs, and they “shot” 
it with caution, Instead of killing every 
bird in sight, as with the other rookeries, 
only half the birds were killed each year, 
with the result that in the following sea- 
son the young birds returned again to rear 
their share, to be in turn depleted by a 
half. The Photographer, in other years, 
had visited the famous Gator Bay rookery 
just after it had been shot. The torn 
and bleeding bodies of hundreds of beau- 
tiful egrets from which 
the plumes had _ been 
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herons (Egretta candidissima), we beheld 
a sight it has been the good fortune of 
only a few men in the world to see. 
Perched on a limb, his beautiful pink and 
red plumage standing out against the rich 
green of the mangroves, stood a roseate 
spoonbill, one of the rarest of birds in 
the United States to-day. To even the 
most expert ornithologist, the sight of a 
spoonbill is an event in his career, and 
there are but a handful of them that can 
lay claim to having seen one. Formerly 
abundant, the spoonbill, or “pink curlew,” 
as it is locally known, have been so perse- 
cuted for their blue, green, orange and 
red feathers that the few stragglers now 
left are confined to the most inaccessible 
swamps of our Southern States. 


ND here was an opportunity to make 

a motion picture of one! The Pho- 
tographer breathlessly ground out foot 
after foot, fearing at any moment that the 
lovely vision might take wing. But no. 
In all probabilities these were the first 
white men this bird had ever seen, and 


poon was sunk deep into the big liz- 
ard’s side, and a whirlwind battle com- 
menced. The ‘gator threw himself en- 
tirely out of the water, like a great fish, 
and rushed headlong for the skiff, rising 
under it and lifting it at least six inches 
from the water. With a mighty roar of 
foam he turned and again charged, but 
this time was stopped by the harpoon pole 
with which one of our companions thrust 
him off after the manner of a knight of 
old in a jousting tournament. 


HIS seemed to discourage him some- 

what, for he suddenly disappeared and 
sulked on the bottom. During the lull, 
the cameraman removed the precious M. B. 
to the limbs of a nearby mangrove tree— 
for there was no shore upon which to 
set up the camera—and from this posi- 
tion, with the machine on his knees in 
lieu of a tripod, filmed the remainder of 
the battle. It was short and exciting. 
The ’gator rose to resume the attack, and 
was met by a terrific blow from a well- 
aimed axe which sickened him to such a 
degree that he allowed 


, . 
himself to be success- 





ruthlessly stripped was a 
sickening sight. At Lost 
Lake *such carnage did 
not occur. It was one 
of the last, if not the last 
great unprotected rook- 
ery, that existed in 
southern Florida where 
the snow-white hosts re- 
turned each year in all 
their former gdory. 
Cuthbert Rookery was 
but a broken memory; 
Alligator Bay, Harney’s, 
Loosman’s, Eagle Key— 
gone with the best of 
them. But Lost Lake.... 


S they rounded a 

small island, a great 
chattering of hoarse 
voices broke upon their 
ears. Ahead the bushes 
were covered with 
blotches of white. They 
were approaching the 
Wood Ibis section of the 
rookery. The Photog- 
rapher crouched low in 
the bow, his fingers steadily turning the 
crank of the M. B. The great stork-like 
birds flapped slowly about, balancing on 
nearby branches pluming their feathers, 
gazing curiously at the skiff which bore 
such strange looking occupants. Their 
poses were beautiful, and the Photog- 
rapher thrilled at the thought that these 
were the first successful motion pictures 
of wood ibis in their natural haunts that 
had ever been made. 

From the islands where the ibis held 
forth they wended their way through in- 
tervening creeks and came to the egret 
rookery. Here in the branches perched 
the stately “long whites” like immovable 
statues, their wonderful aigrettes falling 
like a mantle from their shoulders. They 
seemed to mind the camera not at all and 
allowed the Photographer to approach 
within a very short distance. 

As we rounded a tiny island in order 
to get a better view of two snowy 








On location. 


he stood there curiously regarding us, 
turning his great flattened bill from side 
to side. At last the film was exhausted 
and at that moment our friend lifted his 
beautiful rose-colored wings and launched 
himself into the air, to disappear behind 
a distant island. 

As we lunched beneath the sheltering 
arms of a great tree, Artist No. 2 espied 
the head of a big alligator lying on the 
surface several hundreds yards distant. 
We immediately set out in pursuit. The 
Photographer had the telescopic lens on 
the camera and caught him just as he 
was in the act of sinking below the sur- 
face. 


NE of our escorts commenced to 
“grunt up” the ’gator, and in this he 
was eminently successful, for suddenly 
there appeared at the surface the great 
head and bulging eyes of a huge saurian. 
With a well-directed throw, the har- 


fully roped and rolled 
into the skiff. 


E made our way 

out of the swamp 
rejoicing, our celluloid 
story safe in the maga- 
zine case, trophies cut 
from the skin of our 
late antagonist safe in 
the duffle bag. Inciden- 
tally, this was one of the 
largest alligators we 
have ever killed in Flor- 
ida, and we have sent 
quite a few to the Happy 
Hunting Ground. He 
was exactly twelve feet 
long to the inch. And 
twelve-foot ‘gators do 
not grow on every tree. 
Always measure your 
catch. You will receive 
much more satisfaction 
yourself than by merely 
guessing at it, and once 
the measurement has 
fixed itself in your mind, 
it is not so apt to grow 
with the years, as is many times the case. 





WE spent the remainder of our time 
loafing and camping through that 
tropical land, filming all and anything of 
interest which presented itself. And in 
due course we returned home. 

But I started this story with something 
about finding a fountain and renewing 
one’s youth. We found it, and returned 
with it. Whene’er our cares and work 
weigh too heavily upon us, we repair to 
the darkened interior of some neighbor- 
ing theatre, and there upon the silvery 
wonder of the motion-picture screen, quaft 
from our fountain and renew our youth 
in living again the scenes which have 
passed. 

And when these pictures come to your 
theatre, we can but hope you may find in 
them that Great Youthfulness of the vast 
Outdoors which we discovered in making 
them. 
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The Witchery of Fontinalis 7 


By Ladd Plumley 


N one of his delightful “Angling 

Sketches” Andrew Lang tells how 

when he was a little boy his brother 

asked him, “What do you do in ser- 
mon time?” adding, “I—mind you don’t 
tell—I tell stories to myself about catch- 
ing trout.” To which, says Andrew, “I 
added a similar confession, for so I drove 
the sermon by, and I have not ‘told’ till 
now.” 

Up in the Catskill Mountains, many 
miles from a railroad, straggles along 
its one street the town of Claryville. 
Everywhere the houses are near trout 
pools. Here in the middle of the town 
the lovely West Branch of the Neversink 
joins its equally lovely but smaller clear 
sister, the East Branch, and, below, the 
main Neversink rushes onward its pure 
waters toward the Delaware. Here at 
Claryville, in former angling days, many 
noted anglers made their headquarters, 
among these Judge Fitch James Fitch, 
who, in his aged days, some of us re- 
member as a distinguished hale old gen- 
tleman, clothed when away from the 
streamside and of an evening or Sunday 
in the mountains, in white corduroy 
knickerbockers, black silk stockings and 
patent leather pumps, 


N those fishy days everybody in Clary- 

ville was a fisherman, and this included 
many of the women and girls, fisher- 
women in fact. During the summer 
months the one topic of conversation 
was trout. When you stayed in June in 
Claryville you caught trout, you ate trout, 
you talked trout—and it was told that a 
town beauty turned down an otherwise 
eligible young fellow, but to his loss of 
the maiden a bait fisherman, she drop- 
ping her fair form into the landing net 
of his rival, because the latter wouldn’t 
use worms. Pretty shrewd wisdom. As 
most trout fly fishermen will agree, a girl 
has a far better chance for happiness 
with a flutterer of feathers than with a 
dangler of squirmers. 

Disease and old age were feared at 
Claryville hecause they might prevent you 
from trout fishing, anyhow keeping you 
from wading, but little things like losing 
a hand in a saw-mill did not count. One 
of the Claryville fishing experts had met 
with this loss and used an iron hook fora 
right hand. But this did not prevent him 
from throwing the neatest of flies, in- 
deed, he even managed somehow to tie 
up silks and feathers. I have myself seen 
him tie a leader, which he did with no 
apparent difficulty. 

How the one-handed man made a liv- 
ing I have no idea. How most of the 
town made a living, at least during the 
trout season, seems equally incomprehen- 
sible, for trout fishing seemed to be the 
standard occupation, 


T Claryville in the old days trout 
fishing got all tangled up not only 
with courting and love but even with 





such things as religion. Nobody, except 
the utterly unregenerate and those fairly 
monkeying around the smoking gate of 
which a very different warden than St. 
Peter carries the key, ever fished on 
Sunday. Even those who never went to 
church hung up the weather-blackened 
creel on a nail and discussed with a 
neighbor the “old buster in the Brush 
Dam Pool.” And those who did go to 
church lingered at the door until after 
the first hymn had been given out, gasp- 
ing in subdued voices, “Ye don’t be 
meanin’ ter say ye think he’s two foot 
long! Gosh! No wonder he broke yer 
leader !” 

A trout fishing dominie, who sometimes 
preached during his outings, once said 
that there was only one appropriate text 
for a Claryville sermon—‘“Simon Peter 
saith unto them, I go a-fishing. They 
say unto him, We also go with thee.” 

There is the effigy of a codfish. in the 
legislative halls of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and one of the Claryville 
churches has its great wooden trout on 
the lightning rod above the top of the 
tall spire. Not simply a fish. It is an 
immense square-tailed trout, even the 
distinguishing fin of the species is not 
omitted—the second adipose dorsal. The 
last time I was in Claryville I saw the 
church steeple trout, and unless the winds 
have blown it down it’s there yet. 


r is utterly inconceivable that any one 
should place the semblance of a catfish, 
or, say,a pickerel on the spire of a church. 
And would any girl turn down a devoted 
lover because of his mode of taking 
chubs, eels or suckers? Would, I ask, 
little Andrew and his brother have been 
likely to push the sermon on by telling 
themselves tales about catching other fish 
than those of the clan salmon? 

The fact is there is witchery, yes, and 
mystery, concerning that noble fishy 
tribe. Those of us who are fishermen 
will acknowledge this. We remember the 
singular thrill when we saw or caught 
our first trout. For myself, I can say 
that from the time of my first I was 
fairly haunted by visions of the witching 
fish, and evew yet after catching it may 
be many thousands of the speckled, the 
handling of one of the sleeksides—I 
speak: of our American brook trout— 
gives me a curious thrill that is never 
brought by anything else, and that I could 
never make intelligible, except to a trout 
fisherman, in such futile things as words. 
And I cannot believe that I am singular 
in this respect, rather, I have good reason. 
to think many other fishermen are emo 
tionally moved by the vermilion-freckle 


boarding house. His eyes flashed with 
pride, he lovingly handled every fish, and 
if the sleek beauties had been the fairest 
of rare flowers the old gentleman could 
not have shown toward them greater re- | 
spect, yes, and a kind of awe. 

Thoreau was not an ardent angler, yet 
Thoreau understood well the magic of 
the ruby-dappled fish. Hear what he 
says in his “Maine Woods.” 

“In the night I dreamed of trout fish- 
ing; and when at length I awoke it seemed 
a fable that this painted fish swam there 
so near my couch, and rose to our hooks 
the last evening, and I doubted if I had 
not dreamed it all. So I arose before 
dawn to test its truth, while my com- 
panions were still sleeping. There stood 
Ktaadn with distinct and cloudless out- 
line in the moonlight; and the rippling of 
the rapids was the only sound to break 
the stillness. Standing on the shore, I 
once more cast my line into the stream, 
and found the dream to be real and the 
fable true.” 





For myself I love, not too strong a 

word, all kinds of fishing that have 

been granted me, but the one fish that 

seems to me to be amazingly different 

and amazingly more alluring is the fm 
speckled trout. The emotions that I have 
concerning trout and trout fishing are so 
strange, so hauntingly peculiar, that I 
have formed a kind of quarter-baked 
theory concerning them, a theory that I 
almost hesitate to give. For there are 
some who would be inclined to make 
light, or, possibly, even deride such ideal- 
istic notions concerning such things as 
fish and fishing. There may be others, 
those who love trout fishing, who will 
perhaps bear with me. 


O confess. Let us assume that pos- 
sibly it is true that man’s life on this 
planet is a continuation of other lives 
elsewhere—there are philosophers, who 
have, of course, advanced this idea Now 
let us make the guess that there are some 
of us who dimly and most vaguely re- 
member regions it may be where certain 
things were familiar and loved and that 
thus comes the weird and _ not-to-be-ex- 
pressed emotions when seeing or expe- 
riencing these dimly recalled things. 
Possibly the tribe Salmon are found else- 
where than upon earth, and possibly thus 
this curious linking of the “painted fish” é. 
with our emotions. But certain it is that 
the trout, of all fishes, has a bewitchery 
which brings emotions not to be easily 
traced or coldly analyzed. Even the 
scientist De Kay, who gave to the trout 
the scientific name, must have felt some- 
thing of this, cold scientist as perhaps 
ihe was, and “Fontinalis” has a_ poetic 
sound, as it has a poetic connotation , 


tribe, perhaps there are many who are™% The “fish of the fountain.” or, as 


more moved than I am myself. 
I remember an old gentleman who 
showed me his catch at a mountain 


Thoreau also calls them, “These jewels— 
these bright fluviatile flowers—made 


beautiful the Lord only knows why!” 
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Prairie 
Plover 


HIS morning I happened upon 

some plover photographs. I 

couldn't recall having ever seen 

a plover story. I refer to our 
prairie plover, not shore bird shooting. I 
would try one. It might be new. I hope 
it 1s, 


Little Bill had been threshing and was 
consumed with worry. He had _ been 
threshing for two weeks, for the engine 
had developed leaky flues and there was 
a big crop. But it wasn't the leaky engine 
or the long rows of unthreshed wheat 
stacks which brought the lines to the 
brow of Little Bill, They were all a 
part of the year’s work, and when every 
dump of the machine weigher plumped a 
silver dollar into his grain wagon, why 
need such things trouble him? 

Nevertheless Little Bill worried. The 
very first set he had scarcely scrambled 
up on top of the great rumbling separator 
to see that the tally was registering prop- 
erly, when three birds passed overhead. 
They were grayish birds with long legs, 
long bills and long gray and black check- 
ered wings. And they whistled as they 
passed 

ITTEE BILL forgot his business 

when he heard that whistle and three 
half bushels of golden grain ran unregis- 
tered while he held the dump and his 
mouth open. 

“Plover. The first I’ve seen.” Anc 
Little Bill wished. It is needless to men- 
tion what Little Bill wished. You know 
what it was, or ought to guess it in a 
guess or a guess and a half. But wishing 
was futile, so Little Bill went about his 
threshing, though I have an idea that back 
in some subconscious compartment of his 
brain Little Bill stored away that whistle 
and that glimpse of those three long 
grayish checkered birds, and went about 
his work the happier. 

It was ten-thirty before Little Bill 
coaxed the great team of bays to take 
the first eighty-bushel load of wheat from 
beneath the elevator spout, for as has 
been said, the engine developed leaky 
flues and the threshing was slow. 


VER on the half section line, where 

a rough, uncertain trail ran through 
the ragged lambs’ quarters, the going was 
soft. Little Bill clucked encouragingly. 
The team strained. Little Bill flicked a 
sleek rump with a line end. It popped 
sharply and Little Bill held his breath 
when five more of those long birds with 
grayish checkered wings arose fifty feet 
ahead, with those thrilling whistling cries 
we all know so well. Little Bill wished 
again and let his team plunge and stall 
while the plover circled two hundred 
yards and alighted at the edge of the 
vast newly blanklisted wheat field which 
was the North Section. 
' That was on Monday. On Tuesday 
Little Bill saw four bunches of plover 
and wished many times. On Wednesday 
he counted an even ten flocks. He began 
to get nervous and his trigger finger ac- 
quired an itch. On Thursday Little Bill 
quit counting and began to hope that the 
engine would break down completely or 
improve and finish the job. Thus it went 
through Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 














lay and Tuesday. Tuesday night it rained 
a shower. The threshing machine laid off 
until ten o'clock and Little Bill slipped 
out with two pockets full of eights, soft, 
and a contrivance with fluid steel double 
barrels in which to shoot them, 

There wasn’t one plover on the place! 


T 3:00 o'clock P.M. Little Bill pushed 

back his hat as he scooped his load 
off and scratched his head. Seventeen 
whistling birds with long checkered wings 
swung low over him and dropped among 
the iister ridges. Perhaps Little Bill 
thought a swear word or two, who 
knows? Who wouldn't? 

Where had those plover been? Little 
Bill doesn’t know. I’m sure I don’t. But 
they had returned. Little Bill took up 
wishing again. 

Now two weeks is a long time in which 
to shovel wheat, even at a dollar a scoop- 
ful, when the plover whistle by overhead 
and whistle out from underfoot, when 
you know that they are sure to go on in 
a body just any day and when they do go 
you will see ‘nary another plover until 
next spring. It was tough on Little Bill, 
too, I gather, for he looked tired and 
worn when he stumbled into my office 
Friday evening. 

“T’ve been wishing all week,” he began. 
3ut he did not need to explain. I knew 
what troubled him. I had heard those 
whistles myself. 

“All right, Bill. Go home to bed. I'll 
phone you at four in the morning and 
we'll see what we can see. Got any eights 
soft?” . 

“A few, but plenty of trap loads. 
You?” 

“Only traps. Never mind, though, 7% 
chilled isn’t so bad.” 

“Nope. I'll be ready. Goo’ night.” And 
I expect Little Bill was asleep before he 
had time to cover up. 


By 
Guy W. 
Von Schriltz 


“Well, it’s funny to me where they all 
go so suddenly, 


ITTLE BILL inclined toward pessim- 

ism and he was scarcely to be blamed. 
Since five o'clock we had driven, over 
wheat stubble, between newly plowed 
fields, along corn rows and across pas- 
tures. Not ‘one single, married or di- 
vorced plover did we see. 

Fifty miles we drove, then returned 
home to chicken dinner with roasting 
ears. There Little Bill won first shot in 
the afternoon’s shooting by a bit of foul 
practice with a wishbone, and _ three 
o'clock found us out again After a while 
we turned off the road and wandered 
down a crooked trail between stubblefield 
and some newly plowed sod. Unexpected- 
ly we came upon a watermelon patch. We 
investigated and took unto ourselves a 
few of the colored man’s favorite food. 

At the lower end of the patch a bird 
wth long legs. a long bill and long gray 
and black checkered wings flushed from 
the sod ground. And it whistled. 


ITTLE BILL chuckled happily, kicked 

off the spark, applied the brakes and 
shoved a couple of shells into his gun 
without one lost motion. I fed my twenty 
a pair of trap loads and we alighted to- 
gether, Little Bill claimed his fowl-ly 
won first shot and I assented, demanding, 
however, the bird on my side should there 
be more than the one we had seen. There 
was but one plover and Little Bill cut his 
arising whistle in the middle when he 
flew. He was plump, and we admired 
him, smoothing his feathers, and placed 
him among the cool watermélons, hoping 
that he was but the first of many. 

A new fence sent us back via the water- 
melon patch to the main road. Ten miles 
of this road brought no game and left 
us at the gate of a five thousand acre pas- 
ture. We had decided that the plover 
were along the creeks, so dropped to the 
low grounds. Five more miles of hay 
meadows, damp bottoms by Strings of 
ponds gave a net result of seven slumps 
of spirits as that many plover on the 
ground dissolved into meadow larks on 
closer inspection. Nearing the gate to go 
out we came upon a bunch of three-year- 
old steers, and plover. 


OPPING a sudden rise they dotted 

the prairie before us. Four plover 
within fifty yards, guns loaded and at 
ready, our car stock still, with two hun- 
dred fine fat cattle twenty yards beyond 
the plover! One volley would cost the 
owner of those cattle enough loss in 
weight to buy an automobile. We didn’t 
shoot. 

We drove gently toward the birds, hop- 
ing against hope to flush them without 
disturbing the cattle. Our maneuvering 
had the opposite effect. The plover scat- 
tered and the cattle fled. A hundred yards 
away the steers swung about and trotted 
back. Around and around us they milled, 
trotting and galloping. It was desperate- 
ly hot and the cattle slobbered at the 
mouth. 

Slowly we broke through the herd and 
fled at forty miles an hour. The steers 
followed at a rumbling lope, and I had 
unpleasant visions of a cow man friend 
soured on me for life. 
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Isn't he a beauty! 


BOUT a low sand swell we swept, 
4 ducked back northward and came 
back out on top again, just as the last 
steer dropped off the swell into the creek 
bottom. We did not see those steers 
again, 

We returned to the gate and found the 
plover in a little open spot of buffalo 
grass near the edge of a roll in the 
prairie, I split the bunch with the car 
and brought down one as they raised. 
Little Bill descended to the running board 
for his first shot, which was successful, 
and from the ground raked another from 
the sky with his second barrel. 

This gave us four birds among the 
melons, They were fat as butter, beauti- 
ful birds, and we smiled much more read- 
ily as I stepped on the starter button. 


UT in another pasture to the eastward 
we dipped into another creek bottom, 
now dry save for a deep hole occasionally. 
One of these ponds looked promising, 
and Little Bill whipped it with a red 
Dowagiac minnow. But the bass declined 
to devour his bug, so after acquiring a 
brace of turtle doves which whipped in 
from the southeast like a pair of animated 
rifle bullets, we crossed over and turned 
down a long gravelly ridge between two 
creeks. This ridge harbored no plover, 
so we soon left it, took a running jump 
across the sandy dry creek at our left and 
plugged up the sandy hillside beyond. 
Over a gravelly ridge covered with red 
bunch grass, across a washy, plum brushy 
draw and up the other side we drove, 
topping out at last on the edge of a wide 
buffalo grass flat. 


EFORE we had reached the level I 

saw plover. Three of them already 
within gun shot. I let the engine kill and 
stepped to the running board. Bill had 
the birds on his side of the car. I killed 
one in front of the windshield while Little 
Rill drew two misses, The other birds 
swung away beyond my reach. I saw 
them alight while Little Bill gathered in 
my game, We followed on second speed, 
guns ready. They flushed a long shot 
ahead. We fired together. Somebody 


sprinkled dust all about the first bird up, 
from the reddish bank it passed. Our 
guns roared as one a second time and the 


other plover lurched, wabbled and went 
down. He was dead when I reached to 
pick him up. This was fortunate, as I 
did not get my hand on that plover for 
some minutes. As I stooped, a tell-tale 
whistle brought me up, gun at shoulder. 
Little Bill sent a load of 7% shot at the 
whistler, but he gained too great a start 
on Bill. My first charge took off most 
of his tail feathers, and my second, a 
long lucky lead on a sidewise shot, had 
the desired effect. 


OUNDING the end of the draw we 

turned southward to the edge of the 
buffalo grass flat. Little Bill saw plover 
before we had gone fifty yards. They ran 
from us through some soap weeds. We 
dared not stop, and each took a snapsnot 
from the running car, There were five 
plover and Bill killed one. I wasted two 
shells, but was not badly put out with 
myself as I was driving at the time and 
fired from behind the wheel. 

The four plover remaining from this 
flock alighted ahead just over a_ slight 
swell. We drove to the foot of this swell 
and climbed the slope on foot. The birds 
saw us as our heads came over the top, 
but we weren't caught napping. I threw 
the first bird which flushed to the ground 
as though he had been hurled back by 
hand. The second swung slightly to the 
left and raised higher. I took careful 
aim, and when I pulled the trigger he 
crumpled up and fell fluttering. Little 
Bill had awaited the two birds nearest 
him, They arose after I had killed both 
of my birds. Bill dropped them with a 
quick right and left as pretty as a clay 
bird double. 


N the way to the car two plover 

passed over us, We heard them com- 
ing and ducked into the soap weeds, They 
swung toward Little Bill as they neared 
us and spread out. Only one came down 
when Little Bill fired, but one long tail 
feather which tumbled down from the 
other explained to us that Bill was not 
shooting wildly. 

Out on the flat to the eastward we 
stopped and ate a watermelon and took 
some pictures, in the middle of a big 
prairie dog town. Crossing this, we re- 
peatedly grabbed up guns to shoot plover, 


which became prairie dog owls as we ap- 
proached. Beyond the flat the country 
rolled off into draws and washes with 
bunch grass slopes and buffalo grass bot- 
toms. We hunted there a half hour, find- 
ing nothing, left the pasture, turned 
northward and came out upon another 
flat. 

Here we left the road and found two 
plover in the shade of a large weed. I 
missed mine and Bill cut him down after 
missing his own. The survivor went into 
the clouds and whipped off beyond our 
sight, whistling wildly, frightened beyond 
any probability of an immediate return 
to earth, 

Through another prairie dog town we 
hunted, marking down a big bunch of 
plover a quarter of a mile east of us. We 
left the car in a slight draw and humped 
ourselves up the slope. Two birds arose 
on my side in line and I bagged them 
both. Bill crippled his first bird and ‘as 
obliged to shoot him again. Choosing an 
easy shot out of the main flock, € had no 
trouble in sending him spinning to the 
ground with my second shell. 


ROM this flat we drove northeast to- 
ward a windmill on a gently rolling 
swell. About the windmill we found tur- 
tle doves in droves. We had a drink, 
swung about to the eastward, crossed a 
million cattle trails which radiated in all 
directions from the windmill and routed 
out a big bunch of plover from a gravelly 
ridge. These birds took us by surprise 
and we killed none of them. They settled 
further along. We racked across more 
cow trails and jumped out as they flushed. 
Bill sent a bird slewing off to the left with 
his first barrel and made a long clean kill 
with his second. I alighted in a trot and 
my gun almost upset me as { fired. I 
crippled a bird at the left edge of the 
flock, Fearing he would escape, I gave 
him another charge. He did not stop. 
This cripple dropped out of the bunch not 
far away and went down. Little Bill 
went after him. I heard him shoot twice 
and he came back with three plover! 
“Yours was dead,” explained Bill, “and 
T found a couple of new ones.” 


W* had plover in plenty by this time 
and the sun was slipping down be- 
hind the hills, so we turned toward home. 
On a little mound where the road ran 
white as flour I got a glimpse of some 
grayish birds before we whipped down 
the other side. Bill was driving. He ap- 
plied brakes and backed up. We got out 
of the car, walked up the hill to find two 
plover in a little shallow pocket. 

Bill fired first. Nothing happened. I 
gave the left bird a good lead and 
dropped him. Bill fired again. Still noth- 
ing happened. It was up to me to get 
that bird. I did, and Little Bill fingered 
his empty shells suspiciously, as though 
he scented treachery some place. 

Now Little Bill is sowing his wheat 
crop. I was out there yesterday. The 
lines of worry were gone from his face. 
He laughed and laughed when IT showed 
him our plover pictures. As we talked, 
a long string of bahy Bob Whites trailed 
across the fresh drill rows. 

“There’s five nice bunches on the 
ranch,” whispered Little Bill, Then a 
brand new line appeared on his brow as 
we watched the half grown quail. 

“I wish—” began Little Bill wistfully 

Pshaw! Some men are never satisfied ! 
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I’ you are a good sailor and your 

stomach does not rebel when you are 

being tossed in a small boat on the 

broad waters of the ocean anywhere 
from eight to twenty-five miles off shore, 
and if you love the scream of a reel when 
the line is being carried off so fast that 
the metal grows hot, then you should try 
your luck at tuna fishing in the Atlantic 
off Block Island. 

Here, according. to the Encyclopedia 
Americana, tuna, also called tunny or 
horse-mackerel, are to be found in great 
numbers during the months of August 
and September. My own recent experi- 
ence proved conclusively the correctness 
of this statement. The schools of fish 
begin to appear in that vicinity late in 
July or early in August and generally re- 
main until the first part of September. 


M& ZANE GREY, in his “Tales of 
1 Fishes,” pays a large degree of 
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homage to the speed and fighting qualities 
of the Pacitic tuna. Perhaps this was by 
way of indirect homage to Zane Grey, as 
he admits having caught a number of 
tuna at Catalina—some of considerabk 
size. But when he asserts that the At 
lantic tuna is a slow-going sea cow when 
compared with its Pacific brother, or sis- 
ter—-a cow being congenitally feminine 
he makes a statement which must be con 
strued either as strong presumptive evi- 
dence that he never caught an Atlantic 
tuna or as a compliment to the speed and 
courage of the sea cow, 

if such beast there be. 


gine which would start chugging at five 
o'clock in the morning and never stop un- 
til the boat returned to her dock late in 
the afternoon Mr Littlefield, in addition 
to being a sturdy sea-dog, is also Block 
Island's representative in the lower house 
of the Rhode Island Legislature 


V HEN I boarded the Lelia D. on the 

morning after my arrival, the Hon- 
orable Kit carefully inspected my tackle, 
which consisted of a rod with which | 
had caught many large tarpon, a Von 
lloff reel and a twenty-four thread line. 
His only suggestion was that I change 
the twenty-four thread line for a thirty- 
six—advice which [I did not heed until 
after I had lost several tuna that snapped 
the line as though it were a cotton thread, 

We left the Block Island breakwater 
about 5 A.M. with the 
compass indicating a 





BOUT the middle 
4 of last August my 
friend, Mr. Ray Payne, 
proprietor of the Spring 
House at Block Island, 
wired me that tuna were 
being caught off the 





Tuna Fishing 
off Block 
Island of the 


course a little west of 
south. After we had 
cleared the lighthouse 
point, Captain Littlefield 
brought from the cabin 
Lelia D. two 
lines which looked like 
small sash cords and at- 








island in great numbers 
by the commercial fish- 
ermen. That night I left New York and 
by noon the following day | was at Block 
Island. 

Mr. Payne had retained for me the ser- 
vices of the Honorable Kit Littlefield, 
who is not only a fisherman of experi- 
ence, but is also captain, crew and sole 
owner of the Lelia D., a good ship of five 
tons dead weight, twenty-seven feet long 
and equipped with a staunch gasoline en- 


tached them to and 
through two heavy 
coiled springs, about twelve inches 
long, fastened one on each side of 
the stern of his boat. After meas- 


uring off thirty feet on each line at- 
tached to the free ends thereof approxi- 
mately four feet of piano wire, and to 
the free ends of the wire fastened wooden 
squids. A squid is nothing more than a 
round piece of silver-colored wood, about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter and 

















Our sturdy craft with pulpit in the bow for swordfishing. 
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Watchful waiting. 


six inches long, from one end of which 
protrudes a large hook. Having thus 
made ready, Captain Littlefield cast his 
lines out upon the water while the boat 
was going full speed ahead, and the 
squids, darting to and fro in the froth- 
ing churn or wake of the Lelia D., bore 
a striking resemblance to small fish. 

“Now, I will rig you gentlemen up,” 
said the Captain to me and the friend 
who accompanied me. 


H« thereupon took our lines and to the 
ends fastened piano wire and squids, 
just as he had done with his own heavy 
hand lines. After the job had been fin- 
ished there were four squids back in the 
swirl of the Lelia D., and I am frank to 
say that from where I sat in the stern of 
the boat they looked like very attractive 
bait. 

However, I had never trolled with a 
short line before. It had always been 
my theory that the further the troll from 
the commotion of the boat the less likely 
were the fish to be frightened and, conse- 
quently, the greater the chances of a 
strike at the bait. Thinking, therefore, to 
get an advantage over my companion, Mr. 
J. Monroe Holland, of Baltimore, and 
Captain Littlefield, with his conventional 
hand lines, such as all fishermen use, I 
let my squid drop back to fifty or sixty 
feet. If Captain Littlefield saw me do 
this he was either too diplomatic, or felt 
that he did not know me well enough, to 
say anything about it. 


A® I sat watching the squids, a tuna, 
coming from apparently nowhere, 
made a lunge for the squid at the end of 
one of the hand-lines and was hooked. 
Much to my surprise, Captain Littlefield 
did not stop the boat or reduce its speed. 
The fish zigzagged from side to side, 
making the water hiss in a frantic effort 
to escape, but in a little while Captain 
Littlefield dragged it to the stern of the 
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boat and gaffed it. As soon as it was 
landed in the bottom of the Lelia D, Cap- 
tain Littlefield hit it in the head with 
the end of the gaff and unceremoniously 
kicked it into the well. Taking a couple 
of buckets of seawater, the Captain 
cleaned the blood from the bottom of the 
boat, and, then, looking at me, said: 


as ol you want to catch any tuna bring 
your squid back to thirty feet from 
the stern of the boat.” 

This suggestion I somewhat shame- 
facedly adopted, thereafter asking why he 
fished so close to the stern of the boat 
and why he trolled at such terrific speed. 
Of course, in these days of aeroplanes 
and speed boats, six or seven miles an 
hour isn’t very fast, but it is considerable 
speed for a troll. All fishermen recognize 
the fact that, in trolling, it is the practice, 
ordinarily, to reduce the speed of the boat 
until it is no greater than is necessary to 
keep the bait in motion. 


APTAIN LITTLEFIELD’S answer to 

my question brought out the interest- 
ing fact that four or five years ago a cer- 
tain fisherman at Block Island discovered 
that when his line would get tangled or 
otherwise become shortened the tuna 
would strike it, but that they would not 
strike at the long lines used in catching 
bluefish. That fisherman had brains 
enough to come to the conclusion that for 
some reason the proper way to fish for 
tuna was close to the boat at full speed, 
and tuna fishing has been more or less 
of a profitable industry at Block Island 
ever since, 


T times a fleet of twenty-five boats 

will leave the island to fish for tuna 
for the market and all fish with thirty 
feet of line and at a speed of from five to 
seven miles an hour. It is the opinion of 
Captain Littlefield and the other fishermen 
that the tuna mistake the swirl and com- 
motion created by the propeller for a 
school of fish and follow in the wake of 
the boat until the squids are overtaken 
Whether or not this theory is sound, the 
fact is that tuna will strike a troll about 
thirty feet from the stern of a boat while 
it is going at full speed. 

As the Lelia D. was descending the side 
of a big swell or roller, the Honorable 
Kit cried out: 

“There’s a school of tuna in our wake.” 


OOKING in the direction indicated, 

saw a big fish back where the swirl 
of our boat was beginning to subside into 
the placid blue surface of the ocean, I 
did not see another sign of tuna, but in 
an instant the tip of my rod received a 
violent shock, and almost before I real- 
ized what had happened, my line, with a 
speed that was almost incredible, was 
being taken off in a way that made my 
reel scream. 

The minute I received the strike, Cap- 
tain Littlefield put his tiller over so that 
the fish, with my hook in its mouth, be- 
came the hub of a big circle, After mak- 
ing one wild rush the tuna stopped and 
sounded. Then as the boat began to 
circle him, I was able to reel in without 
much effort about half the line he had 
taken off. I had received my first thrill! 
And that is about all there is to it. After 
the tuna has finished its first mad dash 
the excitement and thrill is over. The 
rest, as in tarpon fishing, after the tarpon 
has finished its frantic jumping, is just 
hard, brutish work. 


FTER I had regained about half my 
line, the fish made another short run, 
but was easily checked with the heavy 
drag I put on him. Then he sounded 
again. Seemingly he went to the very 
bottom of the ocean and I had to lift him 
inch by inch by main strength. Now and 
then, until I got him near the surface, he 
would make short runs or jabs. It took 
fifteen or twenty minutes to “pump” him 
to the top of the water. Captain Little- 
field then took the end of my line and 
brought the fish alongside the boat but 
bungled when he attempted to gaff it. 
He must have just grazed the tuna. 
In any event it suddenly came to life and 
was off again at full speed. I threw off 
the drag and gave it a free spool. I had 
had similar experiences with other big 
fish which after having been missed with 
the gaff tore off at such terrific speed that 
my rod was nearly pulled out of my 
hands. Now as soon as I| get a big fish to 
the surface and turn over the line to 
the man with the gaff I reel in the slack 
and then give the fish a free spool. 


FTER some ten minutes more of 
heavy work, which I resented, the 
tuna was again brought to the side of the 
boat, duly gaffed, dragged aboard, and 
put into the well. My arms were pretty 
sore as I had not done any heavy fishing 
for some time and the August sun had 
brought out the perspiration in copious 
quantities. I lit a fresh cigar and cast 
my squid out on the water with the un- 
expressed hope that another tuna would 
not strike it—at least not until I had fin- 
ished my smoke. I had not taken more 
than a few puffs when I saw Captain 
Littlefield throw his tiller over and head 
straight out to sea. As the boat swung 
around I asked: 
“What's up, Kit?” 
“Birds,” was his answer, 


LOOKED in the direction the boat 

was heading and saw a big flock of 
gulls hovering over a spot about a mile 
away. Every now and then one would 
drop like a shot to the surface of the 
ocean and immediately rise again. 

“There’s a school of fish under those 
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birds,” remarked our captain, “but I don’t 
know whether they are tuna, albacore, or 
bonita.” 

Tuna, albacore, bonita and mackerel are 
all “striking” fish. They rush through a 
school of small fish, eating only what they 
can strike, and disregarding the pieces or 
remnants of their victims. These pieces 
or remnants in the grand economy of na- 
ture afford a precarious livelihood for the 
myriads of gulls and tern which follow 
= schools when they come to the sur- 
ace. 


HE Lelia D. went steadily on until 
we were able to see the fish breaking 
the surface. Every now and then the 
purple side of a tuna, for it was a school 
of tuna, would flash in the sunlight. 
Some of the fish would leap clear out of 
the water; others would just flirt their 
tails above the surface. Captain Little- 
field took one look, left his wheel, hur- 
riedly put on a pair of cotton gloves and 
yelled: 
“Great Scott! but those are big ones 
Hardly had the words escaped his lips 
when there was a terrific commotion just 
to the stern of the boat, and in an instant 
all four lines were smashed. Kit’s heavy 
hand-lines were pulled out to the limits 
of the coiled springs, from which they 
promptly separated and were gone for- 
ever. My friend’s line parted with equal 
celerity. Mine, for some reason, held 
until my fish had taken off at least one 
hundred and fifty yards when it went the 
way of the others, ,All four lines went 
in much less than four seconds. The fish 
disappeared, the birds promptly left and 
the ocean was again a placid surface, 
varying in color from amethyst to emer- 
ald. My friend and I looked at each 
other and then at Kit, who, as he began 
to rig us up anew, laconically remarked: 
“Those squids cost only a dollar a- 
piece.” 


ERE I a profane man, remembering 
the words of Mr. Zane Grey, I 
undoubtedly would have said: 

“Sea cows? Hell!” 

“Kit,” I said, “the tuna that struck my 
line reminds me of a story I once heard 
about a man who had hooked a big salm- 
on. He caught it in a pool, and after 
it had jumped once or twice it seemingly 
made up its mind that it would be better 
off back in the Atlantic Ocean, whence it 
came. It started down stream at a furi- 
ous pace. The fisherman tried to follow 
it. After he had been dragged into the 
water up to his armpits, the fish gave a 
sudden lunge which broke rod and line 
just above the reel. The fisherman came 
ashore, and, as he joined his companions, 
shaking the water from himself, he said: 

“*Thank God, that one broke my tackle, 
otherwise he would have drowned me.’” 


URING the remainder of the day the 

tuna struck at fairly frequent inter- 
vals and together we landed twenty-six, 
Of these I was fortunate enough to take 
seven. The catch averaged sixty-five 
pounds, but whatever the fish lacked in 
weight they made up for in speed and en- 
durance. 

Sometimes when you run into a school 
of tuna they will follow the boat and will 
take the squid right in the exhaust of 
the engine. Occasionally they come so 
fast that the work gets to be too heavy 
for rod and reel. I once caught five, 
weighing sixty-five pounds each, one right 
after the other, and was so exhausted 
when the fifth one was pulled in that 


Tigers of the Sea 


Littlefield begged me to put up my tackle 
to prevent possible injury to my heart. 


O one should fish for tuna, especially 

when they are striking freely, with- 
out using a harness. This is a contriv- 
ance of cris-cross belts, passing over the 
shoulders and buckling around the body, 
to the front of which is attached a small 
hook that fastens to the back of the reel, 
thus enabling the fisherman to do a con- 
siderable part of the heavy work involved 
in the landing of a tuna with his back 
and shoulders instead of having the entire 
strain placed upon his forearms. Some 
fishermen also use a socket, held in place 
by a waist belt, into which is placed the 
butt of the rod. Some of the accompany- 
ing illustrations show the rear arrange- 
ment of the harness, 


HE tuna is unlike any other big fish 

I ever caught unless it is the amber- 
jack of tropical waters. The tuna, how- 
ever, is much the faster. Even a twenty- 
pound tuna is big enough and strong 
enough to tire a man out. The tarpon, 
also, is a hard fighter, but, to a very large 
extent, he uses up his strength and Vitality 
in the frenzied jumps he makes when first 
hooked, and, according to my experience, 
he is, weight for weight, an infant in 
strength alongside of a tuna. 


oe when hooked, appear to be- 
come crazed with fright. The tuna 
is a tiger in the sea. Apparently he is not 
afraid of a boat, hook, or anything else. 
After he is hooked he makes one long 
run, and when he discovers he cannot es- 
cape in this manner he settles down and 
fights every inch of the way as he is being 
taken in. 

No fish that fights entirely under water 
can afford first-class sport, but if you 
relish measuring your brute strength 
against that of one of the strongest and 
fastest fish in the ocean, if you can stand 
the pitching of a small boat twenty miles 
off shore, and if the whirr of the reel, 
as the line is rapidly carried off, is music 
to your ears, you will find in the waters 
around Block Island, when the season is 
on, hundreds of tuna which will not dis- 
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appoint you and which are certain to de- 
prive you of all conceit as to your physi- 
cal strength and endurance. 

Tuna fishing has become an important 
element in the fishing industry at Block 
Island. The fish, when brought to the 
dock, are beheaded, and after their insides 
have been removed, are packed in barrels 
and shipped to New York. During the 
1920 season so many thousands were 
caught off the island that the price 
dropped from as high as ten cents to one 
or two cents per pound, 


we we were fishing off Block 
Island we were greatly annoyed by 
sharks of the man-eating variety. In some 
way they seem to sense the fact that a 
tuna, after being hooked, is more or less 
helpless, Often, do what we would, 
could not shake off a pursuing man-eater. 
He would trail in the wake of the boat 
as a hound trails a rabbit, and when a 
tuna was hooked he was there ready to 
grab it and gulp it down. We lost more 
than one tuna, notwithstanding the fact 
that our fish was given a free spool and 
every opportunity to elude the sharks. 
An accompanying illustration shows that 
in one instance the shark left us only the 
head of our fish as a souvenir. 

The tuna, fresh, is to my taste a very 
palatable food. The flesh is very firm and 
is colored black and white like that of 
the shad. I understand that most of the 
tuna marketed in New York are sold to 
the poorer classes on the East Side and 
elsewhere they are sold disguised as some 
other fish. 


S a sport tuna fishing off Block Island 

suffers from lack of publicity. Few 
people seem to know that tuna can be 
caught there with rod and reel. I would 
not put tuna in the same class with sail- 
fish or tarpon, but in the month of Au- 
gust, when a gentle southerly wind is 
rolling up great swells twenty-five miles 
off Block Island shore, I love to find my- 
self seated in the stern of the Lelia D. 
as she plows through the emerald waters 
of the Atlantic, listening to the whirr of 
the propeller and braced and on the qui 
vive for the thrill of a tuna strike. 





The end of a perfect day. 
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LL of us have our peculiarities. 
Some get away with them; others 
get by with them; still others are 


put away because of them. J. 
Oliver tried for the first class with his, 
got aboard second class, but merited 


him safe conduct—safety applying to his 
feliow travelers, you understand 
tary freedom in the barren lands. 

Now it’s evident that you don’t know 
J. Oliver, else you would not misunder- 
stand me. He is, in fact, the best partner 
of the trail it has been my good fortune 
to bunk with. His temperament, for such 
he has, is harmless and forgiving. His 
nerve is cool; his muscles sure; his spirit 
unquenchable. He is ever ready for a 
stunt, a warehouse of good stories, and he 
doesn’t shy at the supper dishes. He eats 
hearty of whatever the cook provides, and 
he doesn’t snore much, Altogether an 
ideal trail-mate, eh? Quite right, save 
for those peculiarities, 


to soli- 


AS you must appreciate, it’s hard to ex- 
pose a friend like this; to lay open to 
the vulgar gaze of the world’s sensation 
seeker the intimate tepee life of the man 
who has gone fifty-fifty with you on his 
last pack of “bull,” with the nearest post 
days distant. But J. Oliver will not lis- 
ten to reason. Even his wife admits it. 
Says she is deprived of woman’s inalien- 
able right to plan unhampered—to plan 
at all, it seems; and that he packs her 
extra socks and powder and _ kerchiefs 
along with the gun grease and patent tool 
kit. 

But that’s just like a woman, forever 
misunderstanding a man’s peculiarities. 
Naturally he would reserve to himself the 
planning of a trip, and where should such 
things be packed if not with the cleaning 
and repair equipment? This only goes to 
prove that J. Oliver is sane enough in 


J. Oliver’s Aberration 
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most things. His real crime lies rather 
in the way he plans and packs; in his 
beneficence toward dealers in sporting 
goods and his cruelty toward horses and 
guides; in his magnificently systematized 
disorder. It’s a weakness, nothing less. 


O° course those dealers in sporting 
goods have a right to live and to a 
living; also it would be uncomfortable to 
find yourself forty miles from mother 
without an extra pair of socks. But what 
would you say to a partner who presented 
the home dufflemongers with a_ year’s 
competence for a full line of samples and 
then arrived at the jumping-off place with 
a trunk of the size affected by petticoat 
salesmen and a charge for excess baggage 
even larger? What the guides thought, 
if you’re the outspoken person I take you 
to be. Yet he is such a nice young man, 
his bald spot notwithstanding. 

And a man’s weakness is always ex- 
cused—to a limit. 

But J. Oliver exceeded the limit. "Twas 
bad enough to make so bad an impression 
on the guides at the outset dangerous, in 
fact. You can’t put it over on a guide 
and get away with it. Still his peculiar 
form of insanity had not run its course, 
and prayerful entreaty was without avail. 
He would file each and every article— 
electric flash, combination awl and sew- 
ing machine, fish scale, candle lantern, 
cleaning rod with its various parts, money 
belt, fly book, white sport shirt “for warm 
days” (and it was fall in the mountains), 
numerous cans and bottles of grease and 
oil and nitro solvent pack of playing 
cards, small cook kit “for side trips,” 
foldirg wash basin, carbide lantern, extra 
shirts and pants and underwear, binocu- 
lars, camera and countless roils of film, 
several miscellaneous pieces of clothing, 
revolver, stationery (hote!), folding land- 
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ing net—these and all the others that 
devious, calculating minds have devised 
to befuddle the simple, non-technical 
sportsman, 


TRANGEST of all—and this I noted 

as he sat there on an immense bed- 
roll in the center of the hotel bedroom 
floor, cataloguing and filing his stock— 
inexplicably, most ¢f the articles showed 
signs of service on former varied expe- 
ditions. There were the shoepacs and 
stag shirt, possibly others, from the moose 
hunt in New Brunswick; the landing net, 
the folding creel, and that old velour hat 
with the flies in the band and crown—all 
the worse for wear on thick grown 
streams; even plugs and a “pocket” steel 
rod tested and found good by vicious 
bass of the Redeau Lakes, and various 
camp impedimenta packed over the port- 
ages of Algonquin Park. Could it be that 
this man expected admission to a com- 
bined zoo and aquarium; that he might 
sit at ease at the door of his tepee and 
alternately and at will take of the conti- 


nent’s fish, fur and feather? 


UT there he sat, think what he might. 

Testing, examining, yet seldom dis- 
carding, he was systematically stowing his 
worldly belongings in a fleet of various 
sized food bags. Each bag had a number, 
as would the folders in a well-ordered 
letter file or the bins in a shipping room. 
Only in one respect did he fall short of 
maximum modern efficiency: His index 
was a notebook, fixed leaves and leather 
bound, rather than the elusive cards. But 
with the confidence of a file clerk he en- 
trusted his all to it. The inevitable diffi- 
culties and complications should any- 
thing happen to that pack list were fasci- 
nating to consider. 
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Theories are the piéce de resistance of 
philosophers and frothing radicals, and J. 
Oliver is a practical man. That he should 
place’so much faith in the pack list theory 
was incomprehensible. “Perhaps,” I ex- 
cused, “it is only a means of secreting his 
real weakness, the mania for equipment. 
He will see the error of his ways once 
we get on the trail. He may even burn 
his index and cache his junk shop.” And 
there was comfort in the thought. 


wo a guide had builded a fire in 
our tepee that first night, having 
taken in our duffle and bedded us down 
earlier J. Oliver promptly repaired with- 
in. It was my firm intention to let him 
face his sin alone, but the call of the 
blankets would not be silenced for long. 
Across the fire from me, as I crouched 
low through the tepee door and beneath 
the smoke stratum to my luxurious couch 
o dreams, extending from the woodpile 
at the entrance two-thirds around the cir- 
cle, a stranger scene ne'er was set, nor 
more effective lighting cast upon a stage. 
Seated, cross-legged, his deep red face 
glistening in the dancing firelight, J. Oliver 
was, to speak in the terms of the police 
court, creating a disturbance. 

Piled after the fashion of a midday 
remnant counter were the assorted con- 
tents of many food bags, piles that over- 
flowed the bed space to either end and 
threatened to replenish the fire and their 
bulk was increasing as rapidly as an ener- 
getic interested workman could untie and 
disseminate the holdings of the other 
bags , 
NPACKING?” I tried to make the 
tone of my query casual, and turned 
my face lest he detect my amusement. 

“Some.” The inflection on that one 
word plainly meant, “Go t’ ’ell,” so pre- 
ferring to go to bed, I smothered a 
chuckle by pulling my shirt over its exit. 
It was not until I was oozing into my 
bag that indiscretion got the better of 
me. 

“Lost somethin’?” Certainly a logical, 
though foolish, question, but it brought 
no answer, And being “powerful” sleepy, 
I let it go at that, pulled the blankets 
close about my neck, and promptly de- 
parted hence 

My first conscious thought in the morn- 
ing turned my eyes to the jungle area 
that had been—but was no more. 
Oliver occupied the place that had been 
its center of gravity and at his head, ar- 
ranged in rows neatly, were the inevitable 
bags. Atop, their master, was the note- 
book. Order had been brought out of 


Webbed Feet 


chaos, and, hopes and wishes to the con- 
trary unrequited, the system reigned. 


OU may know, as I did after break- 

fast, that it was a box of matches he 
sought; further, that he “rolled in” at 
1 A.M. 

But what was to be the end of all this? 
That nothing good could come of it was 
certain, and as the nightly “rough-house” 
scenes grew in violence with repetition, 
the pent up rage of the first night, erupt- 
ing at times with volcanic fury, smoke, 
brimstone and molten fire included, my 
misgivings evolved to ominous forebod- 
ings. It seemed unsafe to go to sleep 
night while this red-faced, red-eyed tepee 
mate wrestled with his obsession. Nerve 
and nerves were nearing the breaking 
point. 

Then the feared happened; though not 
in a manner even featured in my wildest 
nightmare. The pack list is lost. 





HAT day camp had been moved some 

ten miles down stream, and J. Oliver 
had climbed for goat, arriving at the new 
camp shortly before dark, tired, torn and 
goatless. After cleaning up a left-over 
stew and such other grub as lay handy, 
he joined me in our tepee, evidently set 
on repairing some of the day’s damage to 
clothes. Spreading out his bed and re- 
moving his shoes, he sat down and pulled 
one of his precious duffle bags to him. 
(It is best that the next few minutes be 
left to the imagination. Certainly, utter 
abandon of language on my part could 
not do him justice; besides, what court 
would find guilty a man who acted during 
the supreme moment, the critical climax 
of his aberration.) 

Beyond question, J. Oliver’s pack list 
was lost. Neither a still hunt nor a gen- 
eral alarm brought so much as a clue; it 
was lost and— 

All of our horses and all of our men 

Could not restore it to him again. 
(Surely Alice would approve of “that 
last line.’’) 

Not until this astounding fact was 
proved beyond miracular intervention did 
its significance o’erspread the camp. Even 
J. Oliver was slow to grant its truth; 
slower still in comprehending its impor- 
tance. After breakfast the next morning 
a systematic investigation covered the 
same ground as the unorganized posse 
drive of the night. But to no avail. 
2ST you still doubt, I repeat, the pack 
list was lost! 

Now do compose yourself as best you 
can; endeavor to forget the horror, the 
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red-eyed, frothing awfulness of the acci- 
dent—Crime, did you say? Oh, how 
could anyone harbor such a thought! It 
was lost, accidentally, unwittingly mis- 
laid; carelessly, thoughtlessly dropped. 
The only suggestion 7 crime, and it ad- 
vanced without a leaf or word of evi- 
dence, was that our ‘cae itinerant 
guest, Neotoma, the trade rat, had perpe- 
trated a David Harum. Yet certainly 
not, for nowhere could anything be found 
in exchange, and Neotoma is a trader, not 
a thief. 

So having presented the case to the 
Grand Jury, we must hasten tepeeward. 
Utter demoraligation threatens our fire- 
side now that J. Oliver’s systematized 
disorder is a stranded disorderly system. 
To find the darning wool, the gun cleaner 
and the carbide lantern, these being J. 
Oliver’s only regular nightly necessities, 
was no simple matter even with the faith- 
ful though unreliable pack list; to find 
them now shook the foundation of our 
home. 

For the moment the hunt was forgot- 
ten, or, rather, it had degenerated from 
the wild, free chase of the mountain 
slides to the sordid bag-probing of the 
mouse hunter. And as we have seen, it 
was like hunting a dry mountain. No 
game there. Worse still, when this was 
learned it was too late in the day to 
climb another, a real mountain; nothing 
to do, but J. Oliver supplied the diversion, 


F's. wants suddenly became amazing. 

Between midday and midnight sepa- 
rate and distinct desire burned within him 
for each article in his decapitated ware- 
house. To nothing could these unholy 
longings be compared save the human 
craving for that which cannot be had. 
Each time he sought long and furiously; 
occasionally he found that which he 
wanted hours before. Shortly after sup- 
per the crisis, for better or for worse, 
descended, ascended, hovered, and— 
crashed! That pack of playing cards was 
wanted; it was needed badly, it must be 
had—it was had, though not the one that 
was hid, the lost and lamented, alone 
knew where. A guide produced a greasy 
but serviceable pack from his all-in-one 
pillow bag. 

Crisis it was, and for the better. J. 
Oliver saw the joke, His mental derange- 
ment was on the mend, rapidly. By mid- 
night the disease had run its course, and 
thenceforth his burden was carried by the 
pack animals only, safely secured against 
disorderly conduct. No longer was he 
peculiar; he was content with extra socks 
and a toothbrush. 
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HE Zoologist, who had stopped to 
examine a spray of feathers on 
the snow, came footing it merrily 
after me. I snapped a film at 
him. Immediately thereafter he pros- 
trated himself. As he scrambled up and 
slapped the snow out of his ear I took 
pity on him—for the Zoologist, be it 
known, is prominent in church circles. 
“T'll say it for you,” I offered. And 
did. 
“Thanks,” he grunted, 
foot, 
“Rotten fastening you have there,’ I 


surveying his 
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comforted. “Those strap arrangements 
are no good. Why don’t you buy some- 
thing decent once in awhile?” 


“These shoes are borrowed,” he re- 
torted. “Smashed one of mine on a 
stump two days ago. Say, this hitch is a 


wonder! Hybrid between a thong and*a 

sandal, and a measly specimen at that. 
Zoologically speaking, I should call it a 
‘sport’.” 


HILE he worked, I delivered my- 
self of bromidic remarks concern- 
ing the gentle art of keeping right-side- 


By Arthur O. Friel 


up on snow shoes—purely for the purpose 
of goading him into peevish words. Fi- 
nally he looked ‘up, a gleam in his eye. 

“See here! Why waste all your wis- 
dom on me? Why not hand it on to the 
world at large? There are a lot of folks 
who need it. Take a sheet of paper and 
write down all you know—it won’t take 
more than a couple of paragraphs. Can 
you run a typewriter r 

“Tried running one awhile ago,” I 
sighed, “It had blue eyes, and held me 
up for everything from dollar-a-pound 
candy to a wrist-watch. Never again! 
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Get thee behind me, Satan!” And I 
turned my back on him and crunched 
away. 


IS words stuck, however. I began to 

remark casually to friends on the 
street: “Great snowshoeing weather!” 
age two out of ten would reply heart- 
ily, “Best ever!” The other eight would 
smile dubiously, then say, “Ye-es, It 
must be good fun.” I said no more, but 
thought a little harder each time. Later, 
I wrangled heatedly with a man who had 
lashed his sandal to the front crossbar 
of a new shoe, and who doggedly main- 
tained that the toe-hole was absolutely 
unnecessary. Still later, I beheld with 
my own eyes a man walking—or, rather, 
floundering—on a pair of shoes which he 


had hitched on upside down. Then I 
decided to follow the Zoologist’s caustic 
advice. The result of my cogitations is 


here set down, for better or worse. 

As no gun is equally effective for 
grizzlies and grouse, so no snowshoe is 
best for everything. A shoe built for 
speed in long open stretches cannot be so 
easily handled in brush, and vice versa. 
Extremes are useful only for special con- 
ditions, The average man, therefore, will 
avoid both the Indian racer and the bear- 
paw, and pin his faith on one good pair 
for general use, This Indian racer afore- 
mentioned, also called the Chippewa or 
Cree shoe, follows the true speed lines. 
being long and narrow, with a maximum 
of eight feet in length and one in breadth. 
It has three bars instead of two, with a 
toe generally curled upw ard, For its pur- 
pose—swift traveling in dry snow—it is 
excellent. For other uses, however, it is 
clumsy. 


SHOE somewhat similar in design, 
but more graceful of build, is known 
as the “Alaska trapper” pattern. Though 
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it is not the most popular 
shoe (perhaps because it 
is not the best known) 
it is my pet footgear. It 
is five feet long by eleven 
inches in width, and is 
light and_ speedy. Its 
utility is not confined to 
pleasure tramps, as it is 
a first-class hunting shoe. 
The length might be sup- 
posed to preclude its use 
in brush, but it does not; 
I have traveled over ter- 
rible going with it as 
easily as on the ordinary 
type. It is rather long 
for jumping; but just a 
word here, though it be a 
digression—the less jumping on snow- 
shoes the better. -Even the strongest web 
will be racked by the shock of the im- 
pact, and the life of the shoe will thereby 
be shortened. 

Best known of all is the Algonquin va- 
riety, familiar to thousands of Americans 
who know no other style. This all-around 
craft can be found in the woodsheds of 
Maine and the cabins of British Colum- 
bia. Tiny children, equipped with minia- 
ture Algonquins fare forth timorously 
into their back yards for their first les- 
sons; huge men weighing an eighth of a 
ton crush the snow beneath webs of the 
same pattern. It is long enough for ordi- 
nary speed, short enough for easy turn- 
ing, and probably the best shoe for 
general use. So well known is this style 
that it hardly needs comment; so we pass 
to the bear-paw. 





5 te shoe, as its name implies, is al- 
most round, resembling the imprint 
of a bear’s pads; and in the little matter 
of a tail it is worse off than Brother 
Bruin himself, for it has none whatever. 
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1.—“‘Alaska Trapper,” with thong. 


2.—‘Heavyweight’s Algonquin,” with toe-toggle, and complicated thong. 
3.—“Typical Algonquin,” with sandal. 


4.—Cheap, small shoe with strap. 








The sandal attached. 


It is emphatically a hunting shoe, made 
especially for quick turns in dense brush, 
on a hard snow, and is the antithesis of 
the “racer”, Speed lines, naturally, are 
lacking in its construction; yet one can 
travel at a good rate with it, and for its 
purpose it is unexcelled. A long tail in 
an alder swamp or in tangled scrub is apt 
to sour the temper and suggest language 
alien to the peace of the forest, as rabbit 
hunters can testify. The “paw” is made 
in two styles. One, which is rather de- 
ficient in filling and has no crossbar, is 
fit only for heavy crust or damp, well- 
packed snow; so far as I know, it is 
made in only one size—2 by 1% feet. The 
other “paw” has two bars and more fill- 
ing, and is made in medium and large 
sizes. 


O much for the general lines of the 
four types. Now let us examine the 
details. A snowshoe, as we all know, is 
a bowed frame with two crossbars, the 
ends of the bow being riveted together 
and forming the tail. The large spaces 
are meshed with strings usually known as 
caribou gut. And here is a pitfall for 
the unwary: the ordi nary type (especially 
in the cheaper grades) is sometimes fitted 
with a smal] gut throughout ,which will 
stretch and become baggy with use. The 
large space between the two bars should 
be equipped with a large, strong gut 
which will bear the weight with scarcely 
any sag. Such a mesh will stand up un- 
der hard usage, remaining taut when the 
smaller web will flop at every step. The 
fore and aft spaces, not having the wear- 
er’s full weight to sustain, are filled with 
smaller strings in all shoes. Abaft the 
first bar is a hole, made for the free play 
of the moccasin when in action; and at 
the rear of this hole are the thongs which 
fasten the foot of the wearer to the web. 


S for the best method of fastening, I 

leave that for the wearer to deter- 
mine for himself. When I first put on a 
pair of snowshoes I had no one to show 
me a hitch, but in the first half-mile I 
worked one out for myself. Moreover, 
I have used it ever since, albeit I have 
tried several others suggested by friends 
and invented some complicated arrange- 
ments of my own. The chief trouble with 
intricate fastenings is that they tend to 
restrict a free swing of the foot and leg, 
thus stiffening the muscles and speedily 
tiring them, The thong must be drawn 
tight enough to hold the foot, yet not so 
close as to cut the ankle or hinder freedom 
of movement. As a rule, it should be 
tied fairly snug at the start; it will stretch 
a trifle with use, especially if the snow 
be wet. I wear mine taut enough to 
keep the shoe on, yet so loose that on a 
steep hill I can drive my foot half 
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nities tor testing one’s 
skill are there with- 
out the disagreeable 
ideas attached to the 
actual taking of life. 
Traps can be placed in 
a field where the tar- 
gets are thrown out 
against the sky just 
like real birds. One 
never can tell in which 
direction they will 
travel or their rate of 
speed. Sometimes they 
are low and fast— 
others may be high 
and slow. The ele- 
ment of uncertainty is 
always present. When 
the scorer calls “dead,’ 
a real bird on the 
ground could not pro- 
duce any greater feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 


F course, a woman 

who is fond of 
sports is especially 
alive to the com- 
petitive value of trap- 
shooting. She has ex- 
actly the same chance 
for a perfect score as 
a man at.this game. 
Not even a perfectly 
developed athlete has 
any advantage over 
the light, under-devel- 
oped woman. An 
ounce of brains is 
more valuable than a 
ton of brawn, and it 
is quite probable that 
the highly strung, ner- 
vous feminine type 
would have an extra 
point or two in her 
favor. That sort of 
woman acts as quickly 
as she thinks, and 
good shooting calls 
for prompt action. No 








Mrs. A. Topperwein, best woman shot.in the world. 


UT away golf clubs and get out 

your gun, There’s a brand new 

thrill awaiting. The report of the 

first shot echoing through the hills 
sends every drop of red blood racing 
through one’s veins. It is the answer to 
that unconscious longing to hunt and 
shoot that is our inheritance and so dis- 
tinctly American. 

Why should women so carelessly dis- 
regard the primitive instincts of their 
race? To shoot has always been a part 
of the natural make-up of man. Our 
Colonial grandmothers appreciated the 
necessity of handling a gun. It was a 
matter of self-preservation with them, 
and surely the spirit of it has been trans- 
mitted to us. Only now, by good fortune, 
we shoot for sport. But it satisfies our 
desire in the fullest sense of the word. 

OR those women who dread the 

thought of killing, trapshooting is the 
solution, All the thrill, all the opportu- 


other sport offers the 
same attractive fea- 
ture for women. They 
can take their places in a squad of men 
with precisely the same equipment, and 
know that it is simply a matter of their 
own skilfulness and accuracy whether or 
not they can win out. It does not mean 
long hours of laborious training or nerve- 
racking strains. Once the shoulder becomes 
hardened to the “kick” of the gun the phy- 
sical angle of the sport can be ignored. 
Then the period of building up ones 
powers of concentration begins. Don’t 
allow details to disturb your equilibrium. 
If the target is broken, or the man be- 
hind talks loudly, or the trigger refuses 
to work, don’t be thrown off your balance. 
On the contrary, make just such happen; 
ings serve to increase your accuracy and 
precision. 


NE of the most fascinating features 
of the sport jis the fact that it is 
entirely “up to you.” You must overcome 
trifling annoyances, you must be ready to 
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rely on your own judgment, and _ you, 
yourself, set the time to call “pull.” There 
is no team and no partner to assist or 
cheer you on. If you hit the target the 
glory is all yours, And if you miss—well 
—who is to blame? That sort of train- 
ing is especially a for women, Self- 
reliance is a wonderful trait thoroughly 
worth acquiring, and in no sport is it 
more essential or is it cultivated to a 
greater extent and with less effort than 
in trapshooting. 

No doubt the war is somewhat respon- 
sible for the increased interest in shoot- 
ing among women. Men in the families 
are using all their army training with 
guns either in the hunting of game, duck 
shooting, or at the traps. So naturally 
women are encouraged to enlarge their 
field of accomplishments in the way of 
sport, and are learning to handle firearms, 
Formerly, the average woman picked up 
a gun trembling with fear. It was a 
thing to be admired but never touched. 
Now they are looking for particular types 
of guns with a personal pride as to good 
equipment. 


NOTHER reason for the increasing 
interest in the game is due to the 
various country clubs providing trap- 
shooting as added attractions. It is to be 
hoped that shortly they will set aside 
special days for women and arrange 
“Shoots” just as they do for men. Women 
all over the country are taking it up be- 
cause they feel the charm and fascina- 
tion of the sport itself. It gives one a 
sense of joyful exhilaration to spend a 
day outdoors shooting. Intense, serious 
efforts to break the flying targets stimu- 
late the mind and rejuvenate the body. 
The first trapshooting club for women 
was started in 1913 at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, by a group of women who had be- 
come interested through watching men 
shoot. Since that time many other: cities 
have organized clubs with some success. 
Unfortunately, New York City cannot 
boast of a single woman’s club or public 
traps. But with such an insistent demand 
some arrangements for an outdoor shoot- 
ing grounds will undoubtedly be made. 


OWEVER, a beginner can start with 

the hand trap, considered by mascu- 
line “high guns” as the most effective 
method of teaching shooting. The speed 
and direction of the targets can be regu- 
lated for the novice, and as she becomes 
proficient the game can be made more dif- 
ficult. They weigh about seven pounds 
and can easily be carried to a field and 
operated by almost anyone. It’s a splen- 
did way of teaching a woman to “lead” 
her targets, and to give her the correct 
idea of making proper allowance for wind. 
At the same time she will discover that 
one must shoot quickly and not slowly. 
The tendency of the beginner is to aim 
and shoot slowly, whereas she should line 
up her target and shoot it within twenty- 
five yards of the trap house. 


NE must be alert and constantly on 
the qui vive to be a good shot. The 
very position itself indicates action. With 
the left foot advanced and the weight of 
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the body on the left leg the recoil of the 
gun is counteracted. Lean forward in an 
easy, unstrained position, allowing free 
motion from the hips. The left hand 
should be extended on the barrel, but only 
far enough to give a comfortable grip, 
while the right hand holds the gun firmly 
in position on the shoulder and against 
the cheek. Never move or change the po- 
sition of the stock against the cheek or 
move one without the other no matter 
what sort of “quartering target” may be 
flung. By looking straight down the rib 
of the gun and with the sight on the 
target you wil! get the proper alignment 
if you retain that position. Shoot with 
both eyes open if you have not already 
formed the habit of using one eye. Never 
load until ready to shoot and always 
“break” your gun after a shot. Experi- 
ence alone teaches the effect of wind on 
a target but not quite so many will be 
“lost” if one remembers that a head wind 
elevates and a following wind lowers the 
targets. 


OISE is the most desirable attribute 

of the sport. A calm, collected frame 
of mind combined with an intensified in- 
terest and concentration will come very 
close to making you among the “high 
guns” at any shoot. Poise is the illusive, 
indefinite qualification of a good sports 
man, but particularly characteristic of the 
clever trapshooter. There is no reason 
why a woman cannot bring herself up to 
the same standards as a man in this great 
outdoor recreation, 

Shooting from a yacht or any sort of 
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Mrs. L. C. Vogel of Detroit, woman trap- 
shooting champion of Michigan and for- 
mer champion.of the U..S. for ten years. 


boat is great fun. There are occasions 
when time drags, while cruising for in- 


stance, and then a hand trap and gun pro- 
vide a most interesting amusement. The 
targets fly out over the water like real 
birds, and it is by no means easy to hit 
them if the ship is rolling or pitching a 
bit. But it’s great sport, and many of 
the yacht clubs are taking it up to the 
keen delight of their members. 


FTER one has acquired a smattering 

of the vernacular, “dead” meaning a 
target hit, “lost” a target missed, “high 
gun” the highest score made, etc., and 
learns to know the “feel” of her gun she 
has started on her way toward becoming 
a real enthusiast. With a seven or 
eight pound twelve-gauge single shotgun 
that has a rubber recoil pad to absorb the 
“kick” any woman can do herself justice 
at the trapshooting game. At various 
resorts, such as Lakewood and Pinehurst, 
there are schools of instruction and spe- 
cial inducements for women in the way of 
trophies, and every year more women 
are learning to shoot. The season is 365 
days long with the whole world for a field. 
So don’t be gun shy. 

High honors for 1920 were won by Mrs. 
J. H. Bruff of Pittsburgh, Pa., making 
her the present title holder of the Ama- 
teur Championship of the United States. 
Mrs. L. C. Vogel of Detroit, Michigan, 
had been the former champion for ten 
years. In proof of the fact that years of 
experience are unnecessary for skilful 
shooting, Miss Mary Campbell, a girl of 
18 years of age, won the championship of 
Kansas in 1919 and 1920. 
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INCE its completion, some twelve 
or fourteen years ago, the Sunbeam 
Dam has formed a barrier or 
blockade in the upper reaches of 
the Salmon River, just below the Stanley 
Basin country. A solid block of concrete, 
this obstruction has denied the fish of the 
Salmon River access to*the upper tribu- 
taries of the stream all this time, with 
only feeble efforts to erect proper fish- 
ways over the obstruction to overcome the 
pitiful condition. And the Salmon River 
was at one time a real fishing stream; 
one of the best in Idaho. 
Built primarily for the purpose of de- 





veloping clectric power to be applied to 
the mills and other operations conducted 
in the mining camps of this district, this 
huge block of concrete has annually puz- 
zled the trout, salmon and other piscatorial 
migrants and caused them a great deal of 
worry and speculation as they milled and 
finally exhausted themselves in their futile 
attempts to negotiate the foaming water 
of the dam proper or of its tunnel-like 
flushway. Of much importance, and as 
a sort of distinguished member of this 
coterie of leaping, milling fishes is the 
prince royal of the season’s visitors—the 
blue-backed salmon, locally designated as 


the big red fish, but technically labeled 
the Oncorhynchus nerka, You don’t pro- 
nounce it—you sneeze it. 


HESE shapely constructed fellows of 

the salmon family remind a fisherman 
of the last word in the construction of a 
member of the finny tribes that is built 
for high speed and sporting purposes. He 
looks like a real submarine model in his 
seaworthy lines, and when in his full red- 


























sided colorings, with a sort of bluish back, 
he looks like a small model, indeed, fully 
hand-colored for the purpose of attracting 
prospective purchasers. Full of good, red 
fighting blood, his flesh is firm and ex- 
tremely palatable and of a deep pink color. 
He is ace high above the heavier bodied 
and slower moving chinooks, the mountain 
herrings or white fish, the Dolly Vardens, 
the suckers or even his sportive little 
cousins, the native cutthroat trout of the 
deep pool lying below the spillway of the 
dam. He is a morsel to be prized by any 
angler er by any fastidious epicurian. 


URING late August of the summer 
of 1919 it was my good fortune to 
have business at the aforesaid dam in the 
interests of the residents of that district 
for the purpose of inspecting conditions 
there preparatory to the laying of plans for 
the erection of a real concrete fishway 
over this “white elephant” of the upper 
Salmon River, as the dam had finally been 
termed. While on this mission it was 
also my good fortune to meet up with 
S. B. Locke, of the Fish and Game Di- 
vision of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Locke was also in this district for the 
purpose of making a personal survey and 
inspection of fish and game conditions. 
Our purposes were practically identical. 
For the reason that it had been reported 
and rumored for a number of years that 
the run of large red fish had become ex- 
tinct in that district as a result of the 
Sunbeam Dam obstruction, we were both 
extremely desirous of+ securing a number 
of these specimens to photograph for our 
files and for the data of our respective 
departments. And here the fun and real 
sport became annexed to the more tedious 
and routine matters of our duties. 


Some Idaho Fishing 


EING an expert fisherman, Mr. Locke 

soon had devised an ingenuous affair, 
which he strung onto his light fly rod, 
that looked feasable. With a three-gang 
hook, as is used as a trailer for a spoon, 
spinner or plug, attached to his line about 
two feet from the end of the same, Mr. 
Locke had decorated the trailing end of 
his line with a heavy buckshot for a 
sinker. Another lighter sinker was also 
hitched a few inches above the said three- 
gang hook. This rig looked as though it 
might be productive of the desired results, 
and it was. 


ASTING this contrivance over across 

soon had devised an ingenuous affair, 
to drag the hooks down a goodly depth 
into the water. Then with a succession of 
quick, short jerks they were yanked 
through the school of milling fish. Many 
casts were made without results and then, 
Zowie! The hooks had connected. Like 
a wild hare chased from his barrow by a 
ferret one of these ruddy hued boys shot 
into the air, doing the real and original 
shimmie. This said shimmie was too 
much for the hold the hook had in the 
tough side of that glistening bird with the 
jaw breaker of a title. The fish landed 
back in the water with a plunk, the line 
slacked and the air went blue. Our first 
symptom of sport and its resulting success 
had given us a wonderful demonstration 
of grace and beauty as applied to aquatic 
sports, but as yet our mission was still 
in the embryo. 

Again and again we cast across the pool 
and gigged our hooks across to realize 
only a “water haul.” And then another 
shout of triumph. Again, both the shout 
and the triumph were short lived. This 
time it was a wide-backed, pretzel-faced 
sucker that towed in like a stick of water- 





Doesn’t this look good to you? 
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logged bark when finally reeled in. His 
whole makeup seemed to be a reflection 
of the disgust registered at such luck 
This feeling, I'll say, was mutual. And 
the casting went on with dogged determi- 
nation. Then another strike, and this 
time it required no crier to announce that 
once more the little gang hook had landed 
in one of the red sides of an “onearhyn- 
chusnerk.” The initial leap of the first- 
hooked fish was repeated; then again and 
again. This time the barb of the hook 
had gone home through the tough skin 
of the big red fish and it was merely a 
matter of maintaining a taut line to keep 
the big fellow from shaking the biting 
barb loose. 


HEN the leaping and shaking tactics 

had proven futile, the big fellow took 
to deep water and downstream with a 
rush that sent the reel screeching. It 
seemed the little spinning piece of mecha- 
nism was remonstrating to the world for 
being forced to give up so much line. 
Then the rush stopped, but with the fish 
hooked *in the back part of the body near 
the tail it was not an easy task to tow 
him back up the stream without his re- 
verse gear working. Evidently he had 
stripped this and was possessed only of 
three speeds forward. With straining 
wrist and a rod that resembled a rainbow, 
a few yards of the lost line were finally 
recovered. Then another inspiration struck 
his majesty and he was once more in 
high with the vociferous reel once more 
wailing its selfish complaint. 


TILL the tackle held and the fish was 
finally backed into the big pool. And 
again and again this performance was 
repeated. It seemed as though the fish 
would suddenly become inspired with an 
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idea that he was due elsewhere ‘Muy 
pronto” on exceedingly important de- 
mands, and would immediately put these 
ideas into execution to finally and grad- 
ually be halted by the doubled rod and 
tenacious tackle. There seemed to be no 
chance of drowning the big stubborn 
galoot hooked in this manner. It was 
just a case of wearing him out, and this 
was finally accomplished. After deciding 
the long rushes were not a good thing, and 
as though to play for time, the much- 
worried fish took to the depths of the 
pool, where he kept up a consistent spas- 
modic tugging of the line. He would slack 
up but a second and then spurt ahead 
about the length of himself just enough 
to double the line a bit more, but not quite 
cnough to take out additional line. Being 
dragged back about the length of this gain 
by the spring of the rod each time, another 
such spurt was in order, and so the tug 
of war continued for minutes that finally 
approached about half an hour, when the 
spasmodic rushes became weaker and 
weaker and the fish was finally dragged 
in, exhausted and “gilled,” by a waiting 
ringsider. We had a goodly audience, and 
bets seemed to be about even during the 
entire bout. 

The fish weighed within a few ounces 
of eight pounds, and was declared as 
pretty a specimen of piscatorial sportive 
beauty as could be well imagined, And 
then we went back to our tedious task of 
gigging our ingenuous rigging through the 
pool in quest of a few more such speci- 
mens to serve our purpose. 

In these efforts we were finally re- 
warded with six more members of this 
gaudy tribe. Each individual battle was 
practically a repetition of the first strug- 
gle, as the entire tribe seemed to pursue 
the same tactics in trying to escape the 
consistent restraint of those yielding rods 
and their persistent abilities to keep those 
lines tight. Each strike was hailed by a 
succession of high aerial leaps that were 


Takin’ *em to camp for dinner. 


followed by wild rushes that finally sim- 
mered down to the dogged tugging spurts 
of determined pulling power as though 
they were trying to pull out of a hole in 
low gear and their clutch was grabbing so 
as to kill their motors before the object 
of their applied power was accomplished. 
There was a uniformity of size also that 
demanded recognition. There was not a 
variance of more than half a pound in any 
of the individuals of our entire catch of 
the day. The average weight of the lot 
ran about eight pounds. 


ND it was here that I received the 

sad shock of the day. It was not 
really a shock, nor was it a surprise, but 
rather the expected. It was the damage 
done that was the real shock. You prob- 
ably already anticipate the experience. It 
was the old story of the loaned fly rod 
you prize so highly, which said rod, if 
you refuse to let your friend or acquaint- 
ance use it, you are a tightwad and a bum 
sport; but if you grant him the use of the 
same, you are the proud possessor of a 
piece of smashed or broken equipment 
that once balanced in your hand as the 
last word in your own ideas of fly rod 
perfection. Thus I have practically given 
you the synopsis of the finish of my fish- 
ing equipment on this expedition. 

The rod in question was a splendid piece 
of work. I had just won it a few weeks 
previously as one of the prizes in a shoot- 
ing match held at Wallace, and in con- 
sequence was all the more elated over the 
same, both as a trophy and as a matter 
of its real qualities. 


HILE I was preparing to photo- 

graph the specimens we had caught, 
one of the ringsiders hailed me with a 
request to try his luck with the demons 
of that deep pool. With a feeling of mis- 
giving and a bit of hesitancy, I hurled 
back: “Yes, if you are accustomed to han- 
dling such fish on that kind of tackle.” 





“Oh, yes, I’ve handled that kind of stuff 
since I was duck high to a grasshopper. 
l’il show you just how the fancy parts 
of the game are played,” was his some- 
what boastful reply. Still with much 
misgiving I consented, with a warning for 
him to be careful, as it was the only rod 
I had with me. 


MAGINE, then, kind reader, the sicken- 

ing feeling that visited my solar plexus 
like the pangs of a hard knot of unripe 
apples that used to double a fellow up 
when he got overanxious to acidify his 
system with the juices of the orchard, 
when I heard a sharp snap from the other 
side of the pool. At the moment, I had 
my head under a focusing cloth, but knew 
upon the instant what had happened just 
as well as though his nibs had shouted 
at the top of his lungs: “I’ve busted it.” 
The dominant object of my curiosity 
seemed to be—‘“where?” At the first 
glance I saw where. He held the grip 
and about five inches of the first joint in 
his hand. The rest of the rod was slid- 
ing down the tight line that was cutting 
the water as the big fish made his ‘wild 
leaps that resulted, under the conditions, 
in shaking the hooks free from his side. 


OOKING the symbol of apologetic re- 

morse, the poor fellow seemed hardly 
to know whether to plunge into the deep 
waters and let their refreshing depths wipe 
away his chagrin and future or to take 
to his heels and vanish. But the damage 
was done, and my fishing days for that 
trip were at an end. The only expression 
or relief to my feelings was: “Yes, you 
know a hell of a lot about using that 
kind of tackle. You’d better go cut your- 
self one of these lodge pole pines.” And 
I went back to my task of recording the 
symmetrical beauty of those fish upon the 
sensitive emulsions of my negatives; as 
our friend Robert W. Service says: “So 
that you and all may see.” 





























Farmer and Sportsman 


WAS headed for “Steven Courtjey’s 
place.” 
I first met Steven Courtjey 
through his sense of humor. Hunt- 
ing down Camillus way one day, several 
glorious Octobers ago, I came upon some 
excellent looking woodcock cover that, 
obvious to the eye, was posted. 

Now I have always prided myself on 
respecting posted land, but on that day I 
was gameless and entirely averse to going 
heme with no kills to my credit. So I 
sidled cautiously up to the fence and 
looked up at the sign before I became a 
poacher. It read 


“This is a game preserve; seven acres 
of excellent cover. The game is mine— 
you do the preserving. 

“Steven Courtjey, 
“Blackacre Farm.” 


AVING always respected myself as 

a sportsman, I hunted that woodlot. 
It was excellent cover. I could easily 
have exceeded my quota of timber doodles 
that day, but memory of that sign was 
too potent. Instead, I enjoyed my hunt- 
ing and came out with three cleanly killed 
woodcock. 

That sign told me Steven Courtjey was 
a real man. He understood men. I 
wanted to meet him, so, as dusk was fall- 
ing on that golden gutumn day, I shoul- 
dered my twenty and headed for his home. 

The farmstead was a solid, prosperous- 
looking place. A glimmer from the un- 
shaded windows of the fine old colonial 
home told me that a crackling hearth fire 
was taking the chill from the atmosphere 
and warming peaceful hearts. As I ap- 
proached, a tall, hearty man of about fifty 
years of age came out of the barn door 
and headed for the house, followed by a 
beautiful English setter. Seeing me ap- 
proach he stopped, turned, and came to- 
ward me with hand outstretched. I will 
never forget that welcome. It was 
American. 

“Howdy, gunner,” 
luck ?” 

“I took advantage of your woodlot,” I 
hastened to explain. “I bagged three 
woodcock—” 

“Sho, you could have got more than 
that,” he replied. 

“T know it,” I told him. At that mo- 
ment our hands met in a firm clasp and 
I saw a glimmer of appreciation in his 
eyes. I knew then that here was a man 
I wanted to know and one whom I would 
know. To-day it is one of my greatest 
honors that I can call Steven Courtjey 
friend. 


he exclaimed, “any 


N the years I have known Steven Court- 

jey I have found him to be a true 
sportsman in every sense of the word. 
Yet he is more than that. Above all, he 
represents to me the American Farmer. 
He is a son of the land, a tiller of the 
soil, a husbandman. He is backbone and 
sinew of the nation. 

Steven Courtjey, I have found, farms 
with his brains. He is up to date on 
every question affecting his industry and 
a leader in his country and State in solv- 
ing the problems affecting agriculture. 

Yesterday I headed for Steven Court- 
jey’s place. After enjoying a glorious 
day’s sport in his big woodlot and stubble 
fields, I turned like a homing pigeon for 
the steaming hot supper I knew awaited 
me at the farmhouse. Mother Courtjey’s 
supper table had long since become an in- 
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tegral part of most of my hunting trips. 
After the generous meal was over, Steven 
and I lighted our pipes and talked, seated 
before the open fire. He told me the 
farmers’ opinion of reclamation projects, 
how it related to sports, and its economic 
worth to the nation, I am writing this 
story because I believe his opinions must 
be of interest to every American sports- 
man. 


66 BOVE all, don’t let these political 

aspirants lead you into any false 
beliefs with their talk of developing 
America into the greatest nation on 
earth,” he said. “One of the means they 
point out is ‘conservation of natural re- 
sources.’ That is a fine phrase and ought 
to be emphasized more. The principle is 
right, but I am warning you, as a sports- 
man and lover of wild life, to watch the 
methods they point out and want to 
adopt. 

“One man wants the soldiers’ vote so 
he urges that waste land be drained and 
given to soldiers on easy payments—tak- 
ing a lot of good game cover from sports- 
men. Now, here are the facts. America 
has. more than enough farm land now. 
Why should they reclaim waste land 
when there are about 27,000 farms idle 
in this State, New York; about as many, 
if not more, in Ohio, and 36,000 in Michi- 
gan. Those are States I know definitely 
of. The same average obtains in others. 


HAT I believe should be done is 

this: our administrators should 
aid farming, which supplies our food, so 
that it is profitable. Then they should 
facilitate rural credits so that it would 
not be so hard to secure a farm. Then 
you would see the soldiers enlisting in a 
back to the land army. 

“Another thing I believe all sportsmen 
should urge is a comprehensive, national 
timber policy. This country is using up 
its timber supply three times as fast as 
it is growing it, Can you see where your 
cover is going? The right policy would 
make reforestation profitable. Take that 
woodlot of mine, for instance. It makes 
the best game cover for miles around. I 
put those seven acres in at a cost of about 
$125 an acre. It pays me nothing now, 
but neither does it cost me anything. 
Five years from now it will pay me, I 
figure, about two dollars a day. When I 
go it will be insurance for mother and 
the family. That seven acres of hard 
wood will be worth $60,000 in twenty-five 
years. Sportsmen ought to encourage 
practical reforestation. 


66 THINK you will find, taking the 
country as a whole, that the farmer 
is the sportsman’s best friend. The De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
doesn’t have to inform me that game 
birds are my best aids. I am glad to 
foster them. I am glad to have sports- 
men shoot them because I know the thrill 
of a clean shot myself. But I am ‘not 
glad when a hunter mistakes my fowls 
for game birds, accidentally puts a few 
shots into one of my purebred Guernseys, 
injures my fruit trees, or sets fire to the 
invaluable mulch in my woodlot. 
“In going at the problem I think sports- 
men could well adopt some of the farm- 
ers’ ideas. It has been said that it is 


hard to organize farmers. It is harder 
to organize sportsmen. I notice your 
magazines are doing a great deal with 
the protective league. I believe the 
county, State, national organization is the 
thing, like our farm bureau. It is founded 
on a business principle like the distribu- 
tion of automobiles, for example. It 
compares with our government system 
Let the local institutions of sportsmen do 
the ground flgor work, backed up by the 
national and State organizations. 

“T have often thought a sign issued by 
the national protective league and sold to 
farmers who have to buy them anyhow, 
to post their land would do wonders in 
conserving game, advertising the work, 
and securing greater interest from local 
sportsmen. Such a plan would tie up 
farmer co-operation and local branches. 
A county membership fee including mem- 
bership in State and national organizations 
would give more money to the bigger 
clubs for State and national conservation 
projects. 


667 KNOW there are difficulties. There 

were with our Farm Bureau; but 
look at it now. It is doing wonders for 
our farmers. That leads to another 
thought. I believe a joint commitee of 
sportsmen and members of the national 
Farm Bureau could co-operate to mighty 
good advantage in working out a con- 
servation policy. 

“Bob, it is a big subject and, I believe, 
a vital one, because facilities for good, 
clean sport make for a better and cleaner 
nation. I hope it will be solved in the 
next dozen or so years. I believe it will; 
more than one intelligent American is 
thinking on it and, better yet, giving his 
valuable time to it. I hope they will re- 
member the farmers. They own a great 
deal of the cover.” 
* * * * - + 

There will be a bill brought before the 
Legislature of New York State at the 
present session with every chance of its 
passing, making it a misdemeanor for a 
sportsman to trespass on any private lands 
without the consent of the owner. 


TAKE A LONG GUESS AT THE 
COMPLICATIONS! 


We believe sportsmen should not be 
barred from shooting and fishing on un- 
fenced, uncultivated and unoccupied lands. 
They must respect growing crops every- 
where and also fenced pastures which 
contain stock, but the vast tracks of un- 
fenced, unoccupied and uncultivated lands 
which now constitute the best hunting 
grounds in the state must be left abso- 
lutely open to the sportsmen. 

A great many farmers are friendly to 
decent sportsmen. In fact, we believe that 
a very large majority of the farmers are 
that. Many farmers are good sportsmen 
themselves and belong to the brother- 
hood. With them the gentleman sports- 
man, who is no impudent trespasser, will 
have no trouble and thousands of good 
men will have,no difficulty in obtaining 
permission to hunt on farms which con- 
tain game, but the farmer is entitled to 
the right to pick and choose the sports- 
men whom he wishes to admit to his 
acres. But all the farmers should be 
compelled to post thoroughly their land 
so that a sportsman who steps innocently 
over into the next field, unknowingly tres- 
passing, should not be picked up by an 
impudent warden or constable; but all 
lands not so posted should be considered 
free to the sportsman.—Enitor. 
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My 
Game 
Register 


Capt. 
Paul 

A. 

Curtis, Jr. 


HERE is a worn and discolored 
leather-bound volume with tar- 
nished gilt edges in my bookcase 
that is a cherished possession. My 
Game Register—a gift from a splendid 
old British sportsman who started me 
right when a boy, and gave it to me with 
the advice to keep in it always a record 
of clean sport that I would be proud to 
look back upon in the days to come. 
Once in a while, on a blustery day, when 
the air is keen and has that tang to it 
which creeps into every sportsman’s blood 
with an insidious cunning, making him 
forget the crowds and the noisy city 
streets about him and picture in their 
ad the stubble fields, with their many- 
colored backgrounds of frost-tinted hard- 
woods, or dreary expanses of lonely 
marsh land, with the wind whispering 
through the sedge. On such a day I will 
go home disconsolately, with a longing in 
my heart, as does every sportsman cursed 
with a vivid imagination, that nothing can 
appease but a day under the autumn skies 
afield. 


S° I light a pipe and settle back in an 
easy chair with the dear old book on 
my knee, to dream again those cherished 
memories of vanished days—days that will 
never be lived again, no matter how prom- 
ising the sport in store for me, for they 
carried away with them the boyhood en- 
thusiasm and left in its place the calmer 
appreciation of mature years. I turn 
back the first pages, scrubby, yellow, writ- 
ten in the stubby misspelled hand of a 
boy of thirteen years, and glance over 
the meagre record of game bagged—nine 
grays, seven rabbits, a crow—with the 
columns devoted to the more lordly species 
empty, and then at the bottom of the 
page my eye is caught and I read: “Went 
to Mill Neck with Mr. Thompson and Jim 
Mann, for quail; we got seven; four rab- 
bits and a pheasant. I got the pheasant.” 
How much that pheasant meant to me— 
and still does! 


SEE before me a vision of a yellow- 


wheeled dog cart jolting along a coun- 
try lane, with a stout, red-faced English- 
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man driving the stouter dobbin in the 
shafts, a lean Yankee beside him with a 
kindly brown eye. Under the back seat 
on which a small boy was sitting, in a 
gunning coat many sizes too large for 
him, two perfect pointers were lying, try- 
ing their best to sleep after a gruelling 
day afield—the last of the season when 
the birds were scarce and wild. The boy 
was tired, too, but happy. The old blood- 
stained gunning coat, with the sleeves 
rolled up so that he could use his hands, 
was the pride of his young life, and he 
never hoped to call his own such a weapon 
as the little sixteen by Purdy which the 
jolly red-faced man had loaned to him. 
The driver pulled up the fat horse 
and looked across a stubble field to a 
swail on the other side. “Jim,” he said, 
“those birds that we scattered here this 
morning ought to be in the branch by 
now, getting ready for bed. Suppose we 
give them a whirl while there is still 
light ?” 


IM, always willing, acquiesced, so the 

old horse was tied to the fence, the 
dogs crawled out from under the seat and 
worked across the stubble with the three 
sportsmen spread out behind them. They 
drew a blank in the field, and just as the 
dogs made their way into the tangle in 
front of them a cock crowed. The tall 
man stopped, and then said with con- 
viction, “There’s a pheasant in_ that 
branch.” 

“Most likely a barnyard one up on the 
hill,” chided the fat man, but as the other 
shook his head he added, “Well, let’s try 
it, anyway. Go on in son and see if you 
can drive him out. You take the other 
side, Jim, and we'll get him if he’s in 
there.” 

The boy followed the dogs in, flounder- 
ing through the tage weeds and briars, 
and suddenly came upon “Dash” on a stiff 
point with a tail like a poker and his con- 
sort, “Lady,” backing off to one side in 
a way that some other ladies that we have 
known could take a lesson from. The 
boy’s heart rose in his throat and he 
clutched the little sixteen in a death grip. 
It was his first point alone, and there was 
no one to take it from him. He swallowed 
hard and managed to call out “H-h-h-e’s 
here!” “Are the dogs pointing?” “Y-y-yes! 
B-b-both of ’em!” 


LL right, son, step in and drive 

him out,” was the laughing reply 
from the fat man who stood confidently 
waiting in the open. 

With a cold sweat on his forehead the 
boy advanced. One! two! three steps he 
took. He was abreast of “Dash,” who stood 
like a rock. Another step—would the 
darned bird never flush! The dog nerv- 
ously advanced a pace—there was a clap 
of thunder—a brown mass flushed up 
through the alders with a harsh cackle— 
and both barrels belched together as the 
boy let go from the hip, and with a cry 
of joy rushed forward to grab the flut- 
tering mass before the dignified retriever 
could get to it. 

His first bird on the wing—and a cock 
pheasant at that! Taken from under the 
noses of the two best shots in the town- 
ship. 


It was an epoch! 

The boy had passed one of the first 
milestones in his life. 

I slowly turn a few more pages, each 
representing a year gone by; each filled 
with hosts of memories of the past 
which awaken into vivid pictures at the 
prompting of a few words set down 
long ago. 


I SEE a bleak expanse of marsh land 
on a bitter December evening when the 
wind was blowing a gale and whipping 
the bay into a lather. What a night for 
black duck! The boy who had filled out 
into a lean, wiry lad of seventeen crouched 
in the thatch at a turn in a stream which 
meandered through the salt meadow. Sud- 
denly he bent lower and the blood pulsed 
warmly through his shivering body as he 
spied two birds beating slowly up the wind 
toward him, wearily looking for a place 
to drop in. When almost over him they 
bounced, towering into the air and turn- 
ing back with a quack that was almost 
drowned by the wind. The gun went to 
the boy’s shoulder, and as the flame shot 
out into the dusk with an angry red 
gleam one of the pair crumpled and fell 
forty yards away. 

The record shows that two more were 
bagged that night on Colgate’s Meadow 
and that by luck two broadbills were added 
to the score as they crossed the Neck 
ahead of him on the seven-mile walk 
home. 


SEE him again, grown to a man, 

silently slipping through the forest, 
rifle in hand, on a crisp October morn- 
ing. Ten days he had hunted without a 
shot, and this was the last chance. He 
stopped to test the wind, wetting a finger, 
and then proceeded on his way, coming 
out on the edge of an overgrown clearing. 
There was a crash and a buck bounded 
into view, tearing away through the under- 
brush, his white flag glistening in the sun- 
light. 

A sharp report rang out in the frosty 
stillness, echoing back and forth from 
hill to hill, and with a last tremendous 
leap the big buck sprang convulsively into 
the air and fell. 


SEE him tramping through the corn 

stubbles of the South with a brace of 
pointers and again in the hills of New 
England after grouse. I see him in a 
blind on the Chesapeake waiting for the 
red heads, and again on a lonely barren 
far to the north, standing over his first 
moose, 

I turn a few more pages, one by one, 
each showing a larger bag, due to greater 
skill and more opportunities and experi- 
ence. The progress has continued up un- 
til the last few pages—as proficiency still 
balances against depleted game fields that 
have carelessly been neglected and never 
replenished. The tide must soon turn and 
the records in the game register will start 
to descend the scale. What will our chil- 
dren be able to add to the old record, I 
wonder, unless we think of them before 
it is too late, as the old register warns us 
to, and put back part of that which we 
have taken? 
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UT in the northwestern part of 

the State of New Jersey there 

is something that every sports- 

man in the country would be in- 
terested to see. 

It is the largest trout, bass and perch 
hatchery in the United States. 

This hatchery, at Hackettstown, belongs 
to the hunters and fishermen of New 
Jersey. They bought the land, built the 
hatchery, and are paying for the rearing 
of the fish. 

And all the hundreds of thousands of 
fish which are bred and raised there each 
year are used for restocking the lakes and 
streams of New Jersey, so that the money 
expended by these sportsmen comes back 
again to them in more sport for their 
rods and reels and more fish for their 
table. 





The twin lakes at the hatchery. 


T is a wonderful work that is being 

done at Hackettstown. A few days 
ago I visited the hatchery. From the 
time I entered the gate to the grounds 
until I arrived at the main office, every- 
thing had about it a businesslike air. 
The grounds, the buildings, the great rear- 
ing ponds and pools, all seemed to have 
the word system stamped upon them. 

Mr. Charles Hayford, the Superintend- 
ent, very kindly greeted me and offered 
to show me around the place. He was 
very busy at the time, but he could al- 
ways spare a few moments for visitors. 
They were stripping a certain lot of fish 
for the first time this season, and it was 
a job which must be watched carefully. 

To me it was an exceedingly interest- 
ing operation. The big female trout, 
running anywhere from a pound to a 
pound and a half or two pounds, were 
stripped of their eggs. After the eggs of 
two or three females had been deposited 
into a shallow pan the milt from a male 
fish was mixed with it, so that the eggs 
would be fertilized. 

“Ts there any rule as to the number of 
females to a male?” 1] asked. 

“No,” was the reply, “the experienced 
fish culturist knows by intuition, and he 
rarely misses.” 


WE then went on to the pools and 
ponds, where the fish were kept. 
had seen many hatcheries before, in all 
parts of the country, but none like this. 
There were ONE HUNDRED, AND 
SIXTY-THREE LAKES AND PONDS 
filled with trout and bass. 

There were brown trout, and_ brook 
trout (the biggest brook trout that I ever 
saw), rainbow trout, large- and small- 
mouth black bass, yellow perch and pike 
perch. 


The waters boiled with fishes whenever 
we came near. From tiny fingerlings up 
to wary old gran’daddys I cast my eyes 
over more fish than I had ever seen to- 
gether before. 

“This is nothing,’ Mr. Hayford as- 
sured me. “We were a little late last 
spring in getting our fish out, so we had 
to put out the rest of them this summer; 
consequently there aren’t as many fish 
here as there should be.” 

“How many fish were put into lakes 
and streams in New Jersey. las: year?” 
I asked. 


6¢T \URING our last fiscal year, that is, 
from July 1, 1919 to June 30, 1920, 
we sent out 30,161,138 fish of all species.” 

Over thirty million fish! I was stag- 
gered by the figures. 

“But that was not nearly enough to 
take care of the demand. We would like 
to do much better. Many lakes that could 
have been stocked, we had to pass by, due 
to our lack of fish. For instance, if we 
had twenty more trout pools, we could 
produce 600,000 more brook and brown 
trout each year, which at present are 
worth $50 per thousand.” 

“What about black bass?” I queried. 

“Black bass are in tremendous demand. 
A well-known hatchery, which specializes 
in these fish, is asking $50 per thousand 
for fingerlings and $550 per thousand for 
large fish. If we had four more bass 
lakes we could turn out 1,600,000 finger- 
ling bass per year.” 


I REMARKED on the even and steady 
flow of water through all the pools. 
“You have a pumping station, I pre- 
sume?” TI said. 

He laughed. “No, indeed! That is 
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The superintendent's house, which also contains separate apartments for the 
commission. 


one of the wonderful things that Nature 
has done for us here. Every bit of the 
water you see flowing through these pools 
is brought through them by gravitation. 
We have a never-ceasing supply.” 

At the office he showed me one of the 
most complete filing systems I have ever 
seen, 

“Every bit of water in New Jersey has 
been surveyed,” he told me, “and we have 
a complete record of every lake and 
stream and what fish are adaptable to it 
and how many.” 

He showed me one of the cards. Upon 
it was a description of the stream in ques- 
tion, its flow, whether rapid or slow, 
character of the bottom, plant life, insect 
life present, whether deep or shallow, 
etc. Across the bottom was a notation: 
“This stream should be stocked with 5,000 
2-inch trout at the upper end and 3,000 
2-inch trout at the lower.” 

“There was a Congressman here one 
season,” he explained, “who complained 
bitterly that a certain stream in his sec- 
tion had been repeatedly overlooked. He 
wanted it stocked with trout, and heavily 
stocked. On consulting the card pertain- 
ing to that stream [ discovered that dur- 
ing the summer it practically went dry. 
He had ‘forgotten about that.’ I sug- 
gested, that instead of stocking it heavily, 
that it be stocked early in the year with a 
few big fish, which would all be about 
caught out by the time the stream went 
dry. The suggestion delighted him, and 
every year since that stream has fur- 
nished some of the best fishing in the 
vicinity during the early part of the 


season.” 


— HEN do you expect to start on 
these improvements?” I asked. 
“Just as soon as we get the money. You 

see, we are supported entirely by the 
sportsmen of the State, through the 
money derived from their hunting and 
fishing licenses. Part of the income goes 
to the hatchery and the other part to the 
big game farm at Forked River, which, 
as you no doubt know, liberates thou- 
sands of wild-game birds and animals 
each year, just as we do here with the 
fish. 

“We are handicapped in our operations 
through lack of funds. I have to make 
one dollar do the work of two, and you 
can take my word for it, that’s a hard 
proposition these days.” 

“Would these new facilities greatly in- 


>” 


crease your output’ 


“It would double it, and in some cases, 
triple it. We would be able to stock every 
depleted stream in the State with trout 
or bass. But until we get the funds, we 
cannot give them the attention they de- 
serve.” 


A ND here, brother sportsmen, is where 
4 YOU come in. It is up to you to see 
that your Fish and Game Commission 
GETS THESE FUNDS. 

This applies to the sportsmen of other 
States as well as those of New Jersey. 

New Jersey is in rather a_ difficult 
position. ONE-SEVENTH OF THE 
ENTIRE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES lives within a hun- 
dred-mile radius of the State. With New 
York and Pennsylvania pouring her 
sportsmen within her borders, she is 
under a handicap. 

There is no fishing allowed in Penn- 
sylvania on Sunday. But there is in New 
Jersey. Consequently, great numbers of 
Pennsylvania sportsmen come to New 
Jersey on Sunday. 


The Fish and Game Commission pro- 
posed an increase in the hunting and fish- 
ing licenses of a few cents. The sports- 
men were in favor of it, for it was an 
investment in their own pleasure. But 
after it was introduced and passed in 
the Assembly, the bill was lost in the 
Senate. 


HERE is only one way to get this 

increase, A few cents will hurt no 
one. It means that the Hatchery and 
Game Farm will be able to carry on their 
splendid plans and broaden the work 
which the sportsmen are now paying them 
to do. It means MORE FISH and 
MORE GAME for YOU. 

Sit down now and WRITE TO YOUR 
REPRESENTATIVE. Tell him you 
want this increase. What is fifty or 
seventy-five cents in comparison with the 
returns that you receive? Your Assem- 
blymen and Senators are supposed to rep- 
resent your wishes. That is what you 
elected them for. SEE THAT THEY 
DO IT! If every sportsman who reads 
this would spend three minutes and a two- 
cent stamp, the work would be accom- 
plished. 

To get up in your club and make a 
fine speech in favor of a law means noth- 
ing. That is vanity, a mere desire to hear 
yourself talk—UNLESS YOU BACK IT 
UP WITH ACTION. 


REPRESENTATIVE from Mon- 
44 mouth County doesn’t give a whoop- 
de-dee what the people of some other 
district say about him. They didn't 
elect him. But if HE RECEIVES 
A LETTER FROM ONE OF HIS 
OWN CONSTITUENTS then he takes 
notice. 

Get after your Legislators NOW. And 
see that your investment in the game 
farms and hatcheries are improved. This 
means YOU, dear reader, for the fish and 
game are yours, and it’s up to you to 
decide whether you want to keep them 
with you—or not. 

And don’t forget, it isn’t any extra tax. 
It is all paid for by your hunting and 
fishing licenses, for all of this money 
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goes to the Game and Fish Commission 
of the State, and it is a pretty bad sports- 
man who won’t give a dollar or two more 
a year to be almost certain to come in 
with a decent catch of fish and a decent 
bag of game, rather than to come in 
skunked with excuses he might have 
avoided if he had been big enough to 
pay an added license fee, which means 
more game. 

Another very great advantage over most 
State fish and game commissions is that 
the others get appropriations from the 
Legislatures, which sometimes are in a 
generous mood because they happen to be 
sportsmen, perhaps, and then again, the 
appropriations are very niggardly as no 
member of. the Legislature cares to shoot 
or fish, and doesn’t understand and 
doesn’t appreciate, so the poor Game and 
Fish Commission has to struggle along 
and see things go all to pot that might 
have been nursed into a respectable propo- 
sition with a little more money. But New 
Jersey knows, almost exactly, each year 
how much it has got to spend by the num- 
ber of licenses that are sold. 

It seems to me like a very fair and 
good business proposition. It brings 
money into the State which eventually 
drifts around to even the out-of-the-way 
localities, for dollars coming into the 
State from visiting sportsmen mean that 
everybody in the State is in a way bene- 
fitted. 

And lastly, but not least, the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad understands this business 
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A general view of the hatchery. 


proposition, and has helped this hatchery 
to a very great extent. They were one of 
the first railroads to advertise fishing and 
hunting places, understanding that the 
growth of sportsmen would increase their 
sale of tickets, and would be a class that 


would travel a great deal, and therefore 
benefit them. 

We, in this office, take off our hats to 
the Game and Fish Commission of New 
Jersey for the very wonderful work they 
have done. 


PP PPP PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEP! 


HE moment I saw his sturdy legs 

waddling around the end of a log 

into the light of our campfire, I 

knew there was trouble brewing. 
He stopped just within the circle of light 
and squatted on his haunches—a splendid 
specimen of a bull terrier. His cool, ques- 
tioning eyes looked us over carefully and 
came to rest on Hans Bundy, cropping 
grass twenty feet away. 

Hans Bundy was a black mule, fifteen 
hands high, with muscles that rippled like 
bunches of whipcord under a hide of glis- 
tening satin. His disposition—well, Pete, 
our guide, swore that Hans Bundy was a 
blood-brother to Old Nick himself. 

The mule jerked his head high, as if 
in answer to some unspoken challenge. 
He scrutinized the newcomer apprais- 
ingly. The long ears gave a quick, 
suggestive slant backward; the sensitive 
upper lip quivered and drew back to dis- 
close the yellow teeth. 


OR an instant the two held each other’s 

gaze—the obstinate, quarrelsome mule 
and the fighting tramp dog. The evil, 
triangular eyes of the terrier suddenly 
narrowed with a peculiar intentness and 
shot out a venomous gleam of hate. 

“Come here, you!” called Pete, laying 
down the trace he was mending. “I think 
we'll take you along.” 

“Trouble!” grunted Bob Tesch, squint- 
ing through the rifle barrel he was clean- 
ing. “It’s sticking out all over him. Bet- 





William 
David 
Ball 


ter give him a feed and send him pack- 
ing.” 

“We'll call him Chip-on-his-shoulder,” 
went on Pete, ignoring the advice. “Chips, 
for short. I like his style and gumption. 
Comere, Chips!” 

Chips came, with a slouch and a half- 
grumpy wag of his straight tail. He 
squatted at Pete’s feet and turned to face 
the rest of us. In the cool indifference 
of his stare was not even a hint of the 
friendly, worshipping affection so common 
ta dog eyes. Beast eyes they were—red- 
rimmed, brooding, with smouldering fires 
that seemed to leap and flare with some 
inner passion, 

s 
E argued the question for an hour; 
30b and I contending that Hans 
Bundy and Chips had sworn a blood feud 
at first sight, and that, sooner or later, 
they would mix just to decide which of 
the two had more of the devil in him. 
Clark and Olin sided with Pete. Chips, 
they said, was a valuable dog. Bob and 





I couldn’t appreciate the fine points of a 
well-bred animal. They called us calamity 
howlers and various other uncomplimen- 
tary names, 

Bob finally threw up his hands in dis- 
gust and dived into the tent. My last 
impression that night, before I dropped 
the tent flap, was of Chips curling up on 
a grain sack he had sneaked from a box, 
and of Hans Bundy, standing hobbled a 
few yards away, watching the dog steadily. 


E were camped on a small creek in 
the Colorado Rockies, several miles 
west of Golden City—five of us—with the 
big covered camp wagon, Hans Bundy, 
and his mate, Molly. This was before 
Dave Moffat built his railroad through 
Middle Park into Steamboat Springs; be- 
fore the days of puttces, automatics and 
speedometers. We were bound for the 
White River District, where the black-tail 
deer roamed in big herds through virgin 
forests of piné, and the trails were few 
and far between. Eventually, we should 
reach Trapper’s Lake, a shimmering, 
sunken jewel set between the massive “flat- 
tops”—where the rainbow trout fought 
each other to grab your hook. 
Hans Bundy was restless the next 
morning as we broke camp. Pete had 
stepped him over the wagon tongue into 
position, and was stooping for the neck- 
yoke. Chips was sitting a few yards off, 
his oblique, brooding eyes fixed upon the 
mule. 
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UDDENLY Hans Bundy reached forth 
a slim muzzle, seized Pete’s hat from 
his head, and flipped it a distance of 
fifteen feet. This was one of Hans 
Bundy’s favorite tricks—to grab some- 
thing, anything, with his long yellow 
teeth, and throw it, 

Pete, accustomed though he was to the 
black mule’s little joke, lost his temper 
this morning and began to swear. The 
rest of us laughed. Abruptly my glance 
fell upon Chips, and I forgot my amuse- 
ment. 

There was something uncanny and ter- 
rible in the bull terrier’s tense crouch. 
His front legs were gathered under him, 
head held close to the ground. His blood- 
shot, hate-filled eyes blazed at the mule. 
His throat worked spasmodically, with the 
eager, hungry swallow of a wild animal 
before the kill. 

I called Pete’s attention to the dog’s 
behavior 

“Rats!” scoffed Pete. 
his breakfast. Let's go!’ 


“He’s still tastin’ 


OSTILITIES opened between the two 

enemies at noon, We stopped for 
lunch and to rest the team at the bottom 
of Floyd’s Hill, at that time a steep and 
dangerous grade. 

The mules were tied to the wagon, eat- 
ing their oats from gunny sacks on the 
ground. Pete was warning us to be on 
the alert to block the wheels during the 
ascent every time he called to us from 
the wagon. Clark let out a sudden yell 
and pointed. 

Hans Bundy, one hoof planted firmly on 
his grain sack, ears back and teeth bared, 
was lunging against his halter rope and 
striking viciously with his forefoot at 
Chips. The terrier, his powerful jaws 
clamped on the other end of the sack, 
was tugging with the silent fury charac- 
teristic of his breed. 

Pete called sharply. 


CHIPS released his hold and slunk to 
the shelter of the wagon. Hans Bundy 
pawed the sack up under his forelegs and 
gave a snort of disdain. 

“Now will you get rid of that dog?” 
demanded Bob of Pete. “Can’t you see 
those two are going to have a showdown? 
One of them is going to have blood—you 
watch !” 

Pete chuckled good naturedly. “You 
keep your shirt on, son. Chips goes along 
with us. I'll tend to him if he needs it— 
and to Hans Bundy, too.” 

We began the climb shortly after one 
o'clock. Pete drove from the front seat. 
Three of us tramped behind, with Chips 
trotting under the wagon. Olin went on 
ahead to intercept any teams coming 
down, The turn-out stations, places where 
the cliff had been cut out, widening the 
road to allow the passing of teams, were 
far from plentiful. To meet a descending 
team hetween two stations on Floyd’s Hill 


was fraught with danger. 


Field and Stream 


IGHT times in that climb we blocked 

the wheels from behind to let the 
team blow; and after each rest, as the 
mules leaned again into the collars, the 
three of us put our shoulders to the wheels 
until the wagon started. And as we 
climbed, the trail grew narrower and 
rockier; the canon to the left loomed 
deeper and blacker. 

Bob confided privately to me as we 
trudged behind the wagon that Pete’s af- 
fection for such disreputable characters 
as Hans Bundy and Chips was evidence 
of Pete’s own innate depravity. 

“T’'ve got a hunch,” Bob growled. “You 
watch! That Bundy mule won’t stand 
any monkey business from a tramp dog; 
and that bull’s a fighting fool. You 
watch!” 

It was four o’clock when we reached 
the top of the grade. We climbed into 
the wagon, too tired and windblown to 
bother about Hans Bundy and Chips. 
Olin was still ahead. 


HE road, now level for a quarter mile 

before the drop, grew narrower, if pos- 
sible, than before. The cafion fell sheer 
and black almost from the very rims of 
the wagon wheels. As we crawled along, 
the bulging cliff to the right seemed to 
push out against us, crowding us closer 
and closer to the edge. 

And then it came—the showdown. 
Had it happened at any other point in 
that quarter mile than opposite the one 
turn-out station, or had the station been 
two feet narrower, this sketch would not 
have been written. 

I saw Hans Bundy’s hind quarters sud- 
denly drop as if paralyzed with pain. 
His head came up in a startled, surprised 
jerk. With a squeal of rage he lashed 
out with both hind feet and limnged 
savagely to the left against Molly. 

Automatically Pete clamped on the 
brake and heaved on the right line. By 
the barest hair’s breadth Molly caught 
herself on the crumbling edge of the 
cafion and threw herself to the right. 

“Chips—that damned dog!” yelled Bob. 


E clambered to the ground just in 

time to see the bull terrier unroll 
himself from a cloud of dust under the 
wagon and, with drooling jaws, charge 
straight for Hans Bundy’s kicking hind 
legs. 

The wagon lurched into the circular 
cut of the turn-out station. Hans Bundy’s 
steel-shod hoofs were going like piston 
rods. The toolbox on the front of the 
wagon was a mass of splinters. The ter- 
rier was nothing but a gray streak seen 
occasionally through the dust. 

Bob and I sprang for the mules’ heads. 
Clark drew his revolver and sought vainly 
for a shot at the dog. 

The team bucked and kicked and lunged. 
At each lunge the wagon jerked forward 
in spite of brake and line. Bob and I 


swung in midair like jumping-jacks—mere 
feather weights on the bits of the mules. 


WE circled the short distance of the 
cliff wall. Now we were jerking, 
foot by foot, toward that thin, crumbling 
lip of the precipice. Could Pete keep the 
wagon turning—keep it within that con- 
stricted circle? 

I saw a line whip around a hame and 
catch solidly. Dimly I heard Pete’s bel- 
lowing curse. Through the squealing of 
the mules and the crack of hoofs against 
splintering wood, through the blinding, 
choking dust, I was aware of a gray streak 
that fought and charged with silent fury. 

There was something else that grew 
upon my consciousness as I hung des- 
perately to Molly’s bit: the black, yawning 
space behind me that came closer and 
closer. Madly I fought to pull Molly in- 
ward from the brink. I could feel the 
tugging. on the left line as Pete heaved 
his whole weight upon it. 


ANS BUNDY reared and_ leaped. 

Bob struggled frantically to retain his 
grip. I saw him flung aside to the very 
cahon edge, saw the rear half of the 
wagon whip around and crash into him. 
The next instant I caught a_ fleeting 
glimpse of his body swinging out into 
space, his right hand clutched to a brace 
rod on the wagon. 

And then a gray streak shot past my 
shoulder, straight for the muzzle of Hans 
Bundy. The terrier’s teeth fastened them- 
selves in the mule’s lower jaw. Down into 
the dust went the mule’s head; down with 
purposeful violence. Above the tumult I 
heard a crunching of bones—such a 


crunching as long yellow teeth might 
make. 
Hans Bundy’s head came up. In his 


jaws was Chips. A quick flirt of the 
mule’s head—and a gray, limp mass shot 
outward and downward. 


EAKLY I pulled at Molly, still 

plunging and lashing out with both 
feet. Hans Bundy, abruptly calm as if 
nothing whatever had happened, helped 
me by pushing against his mate. Bob 
staggered around the end of the wagon 
to throw himself, exhausted, on the 
ground, 


Al the end of a half hour, the time 
it took us to quiet Molly and to dress 
Hans Bundy’s numerous cuts, Pete stepped 
before the black mule and cursed him in 
several different languages. 

“Look here, you ornery, hammer- 
headed old devil,” he concluded. “Did 
you start this fight? I know Chips bit 
you, but didn’t you kinda tap him one 
there under the wagon—just to get him 
mad ?” 

Hans Bundy wrinkled his upper lip, 
grunted, and reached for Pete’s hat. 
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HIS is a short story about a bulldog named Andy. He belonged to the family since his early puppy days and he had more 


friends and acquaintan¢ées than the family had. 
from the bank to a floating dock and Andy always went swimming with me. 


In the summertime Andy and his family lived on a river; a pier ran down 
He had worked out that the proper thing for him to 


do was to try and nip my heels softly as I dove and then as soon as my head came up to make one grand bellykerflop and swim 
toward me and play around with me until I went back to the dock for another dive. 


Andy, best playmate I ever had 


Then he did it all over again—good old 


One day, being Toolish, when I made my dive I turned and swam under the dock and came up very quietly and peeped at 


him through the cracks of the runway. 
float and looked in every direction. 


Then he sat down on his stub tail and yelled to high heaven: 


I didn’t come up as usual and Andy became very much excited, ran up and down the 


“Help, murder, fire!” His 


voice hit some few scales unknown to musicians. He ran up to the house and told everybody about it, and back again at record 
speed, looking to help me in if I had come up in the meantime. 
Then I said “Andy,” and he turned and saw me and I saw a stream of tears running down his face and his lips aquivering—I 


felt like a damn brute 


corner him and took him in my arms and told him how sorry I was and begged his forgiveness. 


he wouldn’t speak to me for three days—absolutely refused to notice me. 


Then one day I managed to 
In about half an hour he kissed 


me and I was forgiven—Andy now has a little marble headstone in a dog cemetery on Long Island. 

















Ringnecks in the 
By 


Archibald 
Rutledge 


T is one thing to hunt in a_ strange 
country and to find strange game; it 
is an entirely different matter to hunt 
in familiar territory and run across 

something in the way of game that you 
never saw there before—there or ma 
where else outside of an aviary. The feel- 
ing it gives one is a_thriller—making a 
man feel as he probably would if, when 
following reedies in the Hackensack 
marshes, he would flush a wild gobbler. 
| experienced the emotion last autumn, 
and there was a mighty cheerful kick to it. 

Our State Game Department had been, 
for some years, liberating some ringneck 
pheasants in those counties supposed to 
offer the most congenial conditions for 
their survival and increase. My own 
county, Franklin, in the extreme southern 
part of the State, got some of these birds. 
The first of November of last year opened 
the first season on these birds, but as 
very few had been reported seen in our 
vicinity, [| had small hope of being al- 
lowed the privilege of saluting any of 
them. However, an incorrigible hunter 
usually gets his chance at everything. 
Perhaps if these African hunters keep on 
long enough they will find the missing 
link and the brontosaurus and a few 
other retiring beauties like those. 





i was a misty afternoon, and the only 
wind was an occasional fitful and rainy 
swish that shook all the gathered rain 
drops on the trees down on a man’s head 
but all day long I had been thinking how 
my dog would work in the stubble. Quail 
are likely to be restless on such a day; 
and a good dog can follow them to per- 
fection. But it was two o'clock in the 
afternoon before | could jump the traces 
of work and take to the open. I was 
alone, preferring that kind of hunting to 
any other—except when an_ old-tried 
comrade can be with me. A run of three 
miles back into a valley that withdrew 
from the farmlands, famous in this part 
of the county because of their richness, 
brought me to a stretch of hunting land 
that looked very inviting. As it was 
viewed from the road it showed an old 
pasture thickly grown in blackberry canes, 
then a briared gulley, with a small stream 
in it, then an immense field of wheat 
stubble, golden against the blue moun- 
tains to westward. Clumps of woods rose 
here and there. It looked birdy to me. 
Water, stubble, woods, _ briar-patches, 
dusting-places in the gulley—what more 
would quail want? And I was after quail. 
| just happened on the ringnecks. 


L" AVING the car along the road, my 
dog and I started up the briared gul- 
ley. Evidently no one had been hunting 
there that season, for five cotton-tails 
compelled me to hail them. “They were 
strangers, and I took them in.” I hung 
them on a rail at the head of a gulley, and 
forthwith entered the big stubble field. 

Now, | do not want to describe this 
little hunt as if I were the original finder 
of ringnecks, for | realize that there are 


scores of good hunters to whom the ex- 
perience must be rather familiar. But, 
perhaps, I can tell the thing in a new 
way, and mayhap some of the details will 
be different; for hunting is like a game 
of chess: you can play it a million times, 
yet never play any two games all the way 
through in exactly the same way. 

When about two hundred yards into the 
golden-brown stubble, my dog, a wide 
ranging pointer, began to behave in the 
way that makes a hunter feel that the joy- 
bells are going to ring for him very soon. 
Sut clearly the dog was puzzled. I 
thought, of course, that he was on the 
track of a covey of quail. But on a damp 
afternoon, with just the right wind mov- 
ing, he should have gone straight to the 
target. Quail do not run much in the 
stubble, but evidently these birds were dif 
ferent. We followed the track more 
swiftly than I care to follow any game- 
trail, and cre long reached the crest of 
the great hill whose sides were clothed in 
the stubble. As far as I could see, there 
was not a farmhouse visible. Oh, what a 
grand and glorious feeling, when hunting 
in a civilized community, to feel that no 
one is after you with a pitchfork! 


M* dog worked on; he drew to a point 
a hundred yards from me. I moved 
down. So did he. Then my eyes were 
opened, and a great light dawned upon 
me—I think that’s the way to say it. For 
out of the short stubble ahead of the dog 
there arose an old cock ringneck. He 
made a lot of noise with his wings and 
with his voice; and his manner of going 
would make Immelmann and Guynemer 
and those other great flyers envious. I 
watched him until my eyes got tired. Off 
that hill and down across about steen 
other fields he fled. He was smart at 
this fledding business, or sledding, or 
whatever you care to call it. I did not 
see him come to ground. He simply faded 
away in the distance. And I did not fol- 
low; for one of the fields over which he 
had howled on those mighty wings of his 
was plowed. Kind reader, take it from 
me that one of the simplest ways of losing 
your religion is to try to cross a half 
mile of newly plowed, nice, sticky clay in 
the juicy month of November. But 
though I did not follow, I thought hard 
which is often what a hunter does when 
a great chance escapes him. I thought 
this: that cock-pheasant is no solitary 
bird. I called to my dog, and we began 
a long circle of the field. 


ERHAPS three hundred yards from 
where this pheasant flushed, my dog 
drew to a sure point. I approached, think 
ing that another cotton-tail wouldscompe! 
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me to ‘phone him. But no cotton-tail 
crouched in the stubble could I see. Yet 
my dog claimed earnestly that something 
was there. I looked and then I looked 
some more. At the end of the some-more 
gaze, I saw the object of the pointer’s 
attention. It was another cock-pheasant 
—and notesix feet away from me. The 
rest is easily told. I can only say that 
such a bird is almost too big to shoot in 
open country. If a hunter is close on him 
before he flushes, he has not one chance 
in a thousand; and I think that all game 
should have a show at getting away. 
However, I first shot the bird and then, 
having bagged him, I considered what a 
poor chance he had had. Hunters are 
human, and they like to take home some- 
thmg. I have alw ays thought that there’s 
something pretty guileful about these fel- 
lows who say—‘Oh, it doesn’t matter 
what we get. It's getting out in the open 
that we like.” For my part, I haven't 
climbed into that sublimated class as yet, 
being just a plain hunter vho does not 
care about telling hard luck stories and 
looking like a four-flushing pikes when 
his family greets him on his return from 
the woods and fields. 


ONSIDERING the behavior of these 

two pheasants in the wheat stubble, I 
am certain that the first one had run a 
half-mile ahead of the dog, whereas the 
second one had not run at all. Each had 
chosen his way of eluding danger, and 
one had to guess wrong. 

Another half-hour in the stubble gave 
me one more bird and two rabbits. The 
expected quail were found on the edge 
of a thicket, and seven were secured; 
also, some shot at were not secured. It 
is not easy when the birds are big, when 
the light is foggy, and when the game 
goes whirring at cubist and futurist angles 
over the high briars and scrub locusts. 
It was now nearly dark, and I turned 
toward the car, collecting my cotton-tails 
from the rail fence en route. 


ASSING down the briared gulley, I 

came to a haw-tree, red with its au- 
tumn fruit. It seemed a good place to 
cross the water. As I stooped under the 
first fringe of thorny boughs, there was 
a mighty whirr from the other side of 
the tree, and another big cock-ringneck 
went rocketing off over my head. Had 
the bird been a ruffed grouse, I do not 
believe I could haye stopped him. But 
my left barrel, having a good reach, 
brought him down. Perhaps the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere prevented his 
getting all his cylinders to working; I 
have frequently observed that quail fly 
less swiftly and with a kind of a muffled 
flight on such days as this one which I 
had described. 

It was about dark when my pointer 
snuggled down beside me in the car, and 
all the lights of the village were shining 
mistily when we drove into town. It had 
been an interesting afternoon, and had af- 
forded me my first chance at ringnecks 
in the stubble. 
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CONFERENCE 


On January 24 aul 25, 1921, the 
Seventh National Game Conference of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. The program will con- 
sist of talks by prominent conservation- 
alists and wild life motion pictures will be 
shown. The conference will be  con- 
cluded by a baneuct in the Grard Jall- 
room, These meetings are attended by 
sportsmen and game officials from every 
section of the United States, and all im- 
portant matters pertaining to the protec- 
tion of fish and game are discussed in 
open mecting Full particulars can be 
obtained by addressing the association, at 
233 Broadway, New York City. All in- 
terested are most cordially invited to at- 
tend, 

* * . * 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE IN AL- 


BERTA 
TTEMPTS have been made to estab- 
4 lish European gray-legged, common- 


ly called Hungarian, partridge in many 
different sections of the United States. 
These attempts have generally resulted in 
complete failure. In some instances the 
birds have held their own for a time and 
slight increases have been noted, but we 
have never heard of any section where 
they have become well enough estab- 
lished to consider the experiment an en- 
tire success from the standpoint of the 
shooter. 

Experiments made in Canada _ have 
shown far better results. We are in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Mr. Fred Green, 
of Calgary, part of which is as follows: 

“The Alberta Fish and Game Associa- 
tion of Calgary started the importation 
of foreign game birds in the year 1908, 
and in all has liberated about one hun- 
dred and ninety-five pairs of Hungarian 
partridge. These birds were liberated 
about five miles apart in five and ten pair 
lots in a circle approximately twenty-five 
miles in diameter. 

“The results which have been attained 
are far beyond our fondest dreams. These 
birds have multiplied and spread out so 
that they are now found in all directions 
from Calgary. Some have been noted as 
far as one hundred and seventy miles 
from the nearest point where any birds 
were liberated. 

“We have found this bird, which weighs 
about thirteen ounces, is very prolific, fast 
on the wing, and is a splendid bird for 
dog work, It prefers the farming com- 
munities and is invariably found on 
plowed fields and stubble. I think I am 


well within the limits of the truth when 
I say that there are more Hungarian par- 
tridges in Alberta to-day than there are 
prairie chickens.” 


As Alberta has long been noted for her 
prairie-chicken shooting, these European 
birds must surely be firmly established. 
The fact that they have thrived in Can- 
ada, when they have generally proved a 
failure in the United States, leads us to 
believe that a study should be made of 
the conditions under which the birds have 
succeeded in Alberta. These European 
partridge are a valuable addition to the 
game resources of any section, as they are 
prolific and hardy, and it is possible that 
they may yet furnish real shooting in 
Northern States. 

* . * * 


PHEASANT ADDED TO MARY- 
LAND’S LIST OF GAME BIRDS 


ECENTLY Maryland established a 

State Game Farm for the rearing of 
ring-necked pheasants. Mr. E. Lee Le 
Compte, State Game Warden, has written 
the Association that they have had won- 
derful success, having reared and_ lib- 
erated several thousand birds in suitable 
covers throughout the State. The laws 
of Maryland at the present time prohibit 
the killing of the female pheasant, and 
with the co-operation of the sportsmen 
there should be no difficulty in establish- 
ing these birds permanently in that 
State. 

At no time does this Association advo- 
cate the introduction of the pheasant in 
competition or in place of our native game 
birds. We believe that our quail and 
grouse are superior to the pheasant as 
game birds, but where conditions are such 
that these birds can no longer live, the 
pheasant has proved the best substitute. 

* * * * 


BROWN AND BROOK TROUT 


O brown and brook trout do well in 

the safne water? [Frequently we meet 
a sportsman who is firmly convinced that 
the introduction of the brown trout in 
Eastern streams has proved detrimental 
to the native or brook trout. Again, we 
hear the individual angler express his firm 
conviction that this is not the case, but 
that on the contrary the two species do 
well in the same waters. 

We have put this question to a half 
dozen or more of the most prominent fish 
culturists in the United States and again 
meet with a divided opinion. The United 
States Bureau of Fisheries does not ad- 
vocate the stocking of streams with the 
European brown trout, as they contend 
the brook trout is better adapted to Amer- 
ican trout streams and, on the whole, will 
give much better results and offer more 
real pleasure to the sportsmen in catching 
them than will the brown trout, which is 
considered voracious and very detrimental 
to all other species. 

Others explain that all trout are can- 
nibalistic in their nature and that the 


large fish of any species will not only 
devour the small fish of other species, but 
will also eat their own kind, and that 
where waters are suitable for brook trout, 
the brown trout will not prove detrimental ; 
while, on the other hand, the brown trout 
will thrive in many waters too warm for 
our native trout. 

One authority writes us that brown and 
brook trout do well in the same water 
just as the lion and the lamb do well in 
the same pen, and that many of the nat- 
ural brook trout streams of the East have 
been ruined by the introduction of the 
European brown trout. All trout are 
cannibals, and possibly the brook trout are 
just as cannibalistic as the brown trout 
of the same size, but the German species 
is true to type and grows much larger and 
more rapidly and is unquestionably very 
destructive to the native brook trout, 

This gentleman continues with the 
statement that, while he is opposed to 
planting the German brown in our native 
brook-trout waters, he strongly endorses 
introducing these fish into waters that 
are not suited for our native fish and 
where the Europeans will thrive and fur- 
nish sport and food. 

* * * * 


DO TAME PIGEONS ALIGHT IN 
TREES? 


ECENTLY we read a long account of 

a very remarkable fact wherein a do- 
mestic pigeon had alighted in a tree. 
Authorities had been consulted on this 
question and were uniform in their belief 
that this was a most unusual happening. 
One scientist explained the phenomenon 
as an outcropping of the primal instinct 
of the bird, which had lain dormant for 
the many years since its ancestors nested 
in trees. 

We are of the opinion that wherever 
a pigeon loft, inhabited by a large num- 
ber of birds, is surrounded by large trees, 
the young birds will always alight in 
these trees and in some cases the old 
birds will do likewise, lighting only on 
the larger limbs, where they often spend 
much time on hot summer days. In rural 
districts we have seen boxes put up on 
the trunks of large trees for domestic 
pigeons to nest in. Wherever this is done 
the birds always spend much time on the 
heavy limbs of the tree above their nests. 
While ordinarily it is unusual for them 
to alight in trees, we have witnessed it so 
often that we fail to find anything re- 
markable in it. 

* * * * 


SPORTSMEN FURNISH THEIR 
OWN GAME 


ECOMING discouraged with local 
game conditions, the sportsmen of 
3roome County, New York, formed an 
organization for the purpose of bettering 
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their sport. The idea was advanced that 
they start a game farm of their own. 
Immediately these men were busy to put 
the thought into operation. 

The New York State Conservation 
Commission agreed to furnish them gratis 
all the pheasant eggs they could success- 
fully handle. Subscriptions were so- 
licited to take care of the necessary ex- 
pense. Twenty acres of land were leased. 
Coops were built similar to those used on 
the New York Game Farms. Domestic 
hens were secured to hatch the eggs and 
a gamekeeper was employed for ninety 
days. Five thousand eggs were furnished 
them by the State. Eighty-five per cent 
of these eggs hatched, and in a recent let- 
ter from the Broome County Club we 
learned that 2,280 birds had been released, 
and they were still holding a large num- 
ber which would be liberated later. 

It is perfectly evident that Broome 
County will have good pheasant shooting 
in the very near future. If this associa- 
tion continues. to produce a like number 
of birds for several years, Broome Coun- 
ty will become famous as the greatest 
pheasant shooting territory in America. 

What one association has done others 
can do. We are of the opinion that other 
States having a game farm will be glad 
to furnish eggs without charge to associa- 
tions which will adopt the methods of the 
3roome County association. This plan of 
a ninety-day game farm eliminates most 
of the difficulties the game farmer has to 
contend with. The breeding stock is win- 
tered and fertile eggs are furnished them 
by the State. Their duties are simply to 
hatch the eggs and release the birds when 
able to care for themselves. The expense 
in doing this is slight and should not 
prove a stumbling block for any live or- 
ganization. 

The American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation would be pleased to receive in- 
quiries from any sportsmen’s association 
contemplating the establishment of a 
ninety-day game farm. 


* * * * 


HAND-CAUGHT WOODCOCK 


ID you ever hear of anyone catching 

a good, live, perfectly healthy wood- 
cock with his hands without the aid of 
any artificial device? We recently heard 
of a gunner out woodcock shooting who 
performed this feat. He and his com- 
panion were coming down through an 
alder swamp. This swamp was crossed 
by an old road. On reaching the road, 
the gunner found his setter on point right 
at the edge of the alders. The position 
of the dog indicated that the bird was in 
the road. 

Careful scrutiny revealed the woodcock 
crouched upon a stone. So complete was 
his protective coloration that he would 
never have been noticed unless the eye 
was focused directly upon him. Calling 
his companion to see the bird, this sports- 
man suggested that it might be possible to 
catch the woodcock by crouching and ad- 
vancing the elbow toward the bird, swing- 
ing the forearm quickly around after the 
method familiar to all sportsmen who 
have used it in catching frogs for hait. 

With one man ready to shoot in case 
the bird flushed, the other crouched and, 
slowly advancing his elbow toward the 
bird, made a_ quick grab and caught it 
without injuring it in the least. Once 
having the bird in the hand, he realized 
that technically he was a law breaker, 
for Regulation 3 of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act says, “The migratory game 
birds specified in Regulation 4 hereof 
may be taken during the open season 


with a gun only... fired from the 
shoulder.” 

The only real sportsmanlike thing to 
do was to release the bird and give him 
another chance. This was done, and he 
demonstrated that he was perfectly able 
to take care of himself. 

* ¥ & * 


A GOOD SHOWING 


HE State of New Jersey is to be con- 

gratulated on the showing made by the 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
which recently published a complete state- 
ment of its work during the fiscal year 
of 1919-20. The commercial value of 
game propagated and released in New 
Jersey, as shown by this statement, is 
$51,311.50. This includes pheasants, deer, 
rabbits and wild turkey. The commercial 
value of fish planted from the State fish 
hatcheries during the fiscal year of 1919-20 
is $49,306.01. 

In both fish and game the State showed 
a large increase over the preceding year. 
New Jersey furnishes her sportsmen with 
good shooting and fishing and it is cer- 
tainly encouraging to other States to con- 
sider what has been done in New Jersey. 
With New York City on one side and 
Philadelphia on the other, it is surely a 
problem to keep covers from being de- 
pleted and streams from being fished out. 

» x * * 


ROBINS AND CHERRY TREES 


OBINS have increased to such an 

extent under the protection afforded 
them by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
that many complaints are being heard 
from fruit growers in different sections 
of the country who contend that these 
birds do great damage to cherries, straw- 
berries, etc. The United State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has on several oc- 
casions been requested to issue permits 
allowing the shooting of robins where 
they are damaging fruit. 

Sen. George P. McLean, of Connecti- 
cut, one of the fathers of the Weeks- 
McLean Migratory Bird Law, offers a 
plan which he says never fails to work, 
whereby the cherries may be protected 
without killing the birds. Robins have 
great respect for black snakes. Their 
winter sojourn in the South has taught 
them that this reptile is very fond of 
robin meat. Senator McLean says that 
if you will cut an old garden hose into 
four-foot lengths and put a length of 
this in each cheery tree, the robins, think- 
ing each piece of hose is a black snake, 
will give the tree a wide berth. 

* * 7 ~ 


WOODCOCK S tae UNUSUAL- 
LY LAT 


P to the time this note was writ- 
ten, October 28, 1920, very few, if 
any flight woodcock have moved south 
through New York State. The weather 
has been unusually mild, and this no 
doubt accounts for their late appearance. 
John B. Burnham says that the native 
birds are still abundant in the Adiron- 
dacks, and that so far he has not seen 
any specimens that he would call flight 
birds. The flight birds are never as fat 
as the native birds and are always much 
more alert and quicker to rise. 
¥ . * . 


THE WONDERFUL RESULTS OF 
GAME CONSERVATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
By Lieut. Paul B. Jenkins 


AS anyone, anywhere, prepared for 
such amazing evidence of the splen- 
did results of scientific and sensible game 
conservation as is contained in the re- 


cent report of State Game Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, Mr. John M. 
Phillips, to which the issues of the Bul- 
letin of the American Game Protective 
Association, published in all the leading 
outdoor magazines, have called attention? 

As the statements of the Bulletin ac- 
curately comment, twenty-five years ago 
Pennsylvania was considered practically 
a gameless State. It was commonly said 
to be “shot out.” And yet in last year’s 
open season there were shot in the forests 
the mountains of the same State not less 
than 3,000 buck deer—and plenty of deer 
left at that. Not only this, but the same 
authority reports that the deer have been 
made so abundant by the State’s policy 
and methods of game conservation that 
this year’s hunting season will give the 
fortunate hunters of Pennsylvania op- 
portunity to bag 4,000 bucks—and that 
without reducing the number needed to 
maintain the annual increase at a corre- 
sponding figure. 

And this in Pennsylvania, the State 
"that many Americans consider as prac- 
tically given over to coal mines and oil 
wells and steel mills and huge and smoky 
cities. Talk about “wild life near home” 
—some of our sportsmen who think that 
game is only to be found nowadays in the 
remoter recesses of the Rockies or in 
Alaska, and that none but long and ex- 
pensive hunting trips will put one within 
shot of our remaining big game, had 
better change their plans and turn their 
attention to maps and time-tables of 
Pennsylvania instead. 

Not deer only, but, note this, sportsmen, 
472 black bears were killed in the same 
State in the same season last year. Our 
personal hunting trips of the last thirty- 
five years have covered not less than ten 
States of the West and Middle West, 
from Lake Superior to the Ozark Moun- 
tains and from Lake Michigan to Puget 
Sound; and in all that time we have been 
hoping for a shot at a bear, and while 
we have now and then been on their trail, 
yet we have never seen one alive and wild 
and “on his native heath” except in the 
Yellowstone Park, and there we couldn’t 
shoot. And yet those fellows back east 
in Pennsylvania went out last season and 
bagged 472 of them. Do they grow ’em, 
we wonder? They'll be invading Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg and Philadelphia, next 
thing we hear; and the “tired business 
men” of Chicago and New York, making 
their periodical rush trips between their 
respective cities, will be taking their rifles 
out on the observation platforms of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s trains for a 
chance shot along the Horseshoe Curve, 
as westbound tourists used to expect— 
and sometimes to have—a shot at buffalo 
along the Santa Fé line in the old days. 

Well may the American Game Protec-, 
tive Association assert with visible pride 
that “to-day the gunners of Pennsylvania 
are furnished a brand of sport that. can 
be equaled in few States in the Union.” 
We should think so! Three thousand 
bucks last year; 4,000 this year. ‘Close to 
500 bears last season, and goodness only 
knows how many this year! Well done, 
good ant, faithful servants of the brother- 
hood of American sportsmen, you gentle- 
men of the Pennsylvania Board of Game 
Commissioners! Would that forty-seven 
other States of the Union had your kind 
of men and your kind of supporters on 
the same job! Your work is among the 
best and biggest news that the sportsmen 
of America have had in many a year— 
may the rest of us have the patriotism, 
the common sense and the good sports- 
manship to follow in your train! 

(Continued on page 849) 














THE SPORTSMANS WORLD 


TRAP LINE STUNTS—IN THE 
WATER 


By Dick Wood 


[* isn’t quite as much of a stunt to catch 
an animal in a water set as to catch 
one in a land set. The water covers up 
bad methods, and, above all, that bugbear 
to amateur trappers, human scent. 

Along the banks of streams and lakes 
are the places to watch for signs, tracks 
and indications of animal presence. Ex- 
cepting the muskrat, which is almost 
strictly a water animal, fur bearers do not 
often enter the water. When they do enter 
the water there is some object in doing so. 
Usually it is to obtain food or to cross to 
some particular point. The soft mud of 
the banks retains foot imprints, which is 
the guiding sign to the amateur. 

The muskrat lives in burrows in bank 
streams and in houses in marshes. The 
entrances to the burrows are invariably 
under water from an inch to two feet. 
The “leads” tunnel upward to a high and 
dry “nest” composed of grass. It is at 
the mouth of these burrows trappers 

















catch the most ‘rats. The trap should 
be placed in the water or soft mud in 
front of the hole and the chain staked 
toward deep water to drown the catch. 
The first impulse of any captured “water” 
animal is to spring for deep water, where 
the weight of the steel trap soon ends 
its struggles. 


HE sly, finely furred mink is equally 

at home on land or in the water. It 
prefers the smaller streams and ponds to 
lakes and rivers. Look for its tracks in 
the soft mud or sand anywhere near 
water. When one’s trail is located, learn 
as much of the animal’s habits as possible 
by following the tracks. They will likely 
lead you a merry chase until lost on the 
edge of the water. 

The raccoon, like the mink, lives much 
of the time in water, especially during the 
fall. In winter time they den up in hol- 
low logs and trees. The ’coon depends 
on the streams for its food, which con- 
sists of frogs, crawfish, fish and clams 
It likes to dabble in the riffles and small 
spring branches. Where tracks are nu- 
merous and the water is shallow enough 
for the ’coon to wade, a set made in the 
middle of a small branch or riffle often 
proves very productive. 


HE otter and beaver are almost 

strictly water animals, especially the 
latter, but they are found only in remote 
sections and are so wary, amateur trap- 
pers seldom catch one. The otter’s habits 
are very similar to those of the mink, its 
smaller cousin, and if the trapper is ex- 
tremely careful about obliterating human 
scent at the set, he can occasionally trap 
one, 

The following artificial set is used by 
old trappers with much success: Early 
in the fall take a small spade and follow 
the banks of a stream until you find 
tracks along the edge of the water. Dig 
holes into the bank at distances of sev- 
eral hundred yards and leave the soil in 
front, or let the water enter the mouth of 
the hole. These excavations should extend 
about twelve inches into the bank, sloping 

















upward toward the back end. After a 
trap line is thus established, bait the other 
holes about once a week with fish or other 
bait, but do not set any traps until the fur 
is prime and tracks show that the holes 
are being used. 


HIS bait hole method is particularly 

successful in mink trapping. The 
mink is naturally inquisitive and will ex- 
plore any hole along the bank of a 
stream. When baited and free of dis- 
turbing human signs, the holes are irre- 
sistible to any roaming mink; besides 
muskrats and ’coon will sometimes attempt 
to enter them. The holes should be dug 
about two weeks in advance of the trap- 
ping season. 

Blind sets are the rule in trapping 
water animals. Bait makes an animal 
suspicious, and usually the animal prefers 
to kill its own food. In the early part 
of the season, especially, fur bearers 
move around every night and keep fed up. 
Later, when the weather forces them to 
stay denned up two or three nights at a 
time, they come out hungry and will nab 
the first bait discovered. If a smelly bait, 
like fish, is used the animal will be more 
readily attracted. Many trappers use fish 
oil, which is very odorous and is a con- 
centrated bait attractive to all carnivorous 
animals. 
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HE object of blind sets is to catch 
the animal unawares at a_ place 
where it is accustomed to put its feet. 
Regularly traveled trails should be se- 
lected for trap sets, but the trap must be 
placed where the animal will step on the 
pan and not over it. If a stone or tree 
does not naturally obstruct the trail, use 
some sticks or rocks to narrow it to the 
width of the trap. Most animals that 
approach water are in the habit of walk- 
ing along the banks near the water. If 
the trail narrows down to a shelf, a trap 
can be set to good advantage and will 
effectively guard that side of the stream, 
though several similar sets should be 
made. Where a log leans over a bank 
into the water, a blind set can be made 
by sticking twigs into the bank so as to 
leave only a small opening for the trap. 
A sunken log in the water partly above 
the surface affords an excellent location 
for a trap. Such logs lying parallel with 
a bank are invariably run by mink, ‘coon 
and muskrats. A bed should be chopped 
out to fit the trap so it will set firmly and 
not tilt over. Staple the chain to the 
under side toward the deep water. The 
animal usually drowns at this set, which 
is a desirable feature. The muskrat 
climbs on any object in the water, such 
as floating rails, logs, drift debris and 
rocks. If the trapper has a boat or hip 
rubber boots he can reach such places 
with ease, and if claw marks are in evi- 
dence care should be taken to make a 
successful set. The trap may be lightly 
covered with moss or powdered wood. 


ALMOST every spring branch, tile or 
ditch is a pathway of muskrats, 
mink and ‘coon. Where the otter is 


| found it may be trapped easily at the 





mouths of tributary brooklets by setting 
the trap in the middle in four inches of 
water. The mink and ‘coon usually pre- 
fer to feed along the smaller streams, 
though they may regularly travel a large 
creek or river. 

All sets for water animals should be 


| so arranged that the animal very quickly 


drowns. If the animal is given room 
enough it will drown itself. Some trap- 
pers use drowning poles, which permit 
the trap chain to slide down to a fork in 
deep water and is held by a nail slanted 
downward. The pole must be anchored 
to the bank. Instead of a pole, wire may 
be used with a stone tied to the end 
the stream. My method is just to use 
common wire tied to the end of the trap 
chain to lengthen it out sufficiently to 
reach deep water. These extension wires 
must be inspected frequently for kinks 
and rusty spots. Extension chains fur- 
nished by some trap companies are the 
most satisfactory, but cost and weight 
are to be considered. 


AIT sets are usually made in cubby 
pens, either in the woods or stream 
trapping. One of the most successful 
sets with North woods trappers is to 
build a small cubby pen along the bank 
of a stream, preferably against a tree or 
stone. The pen is baited with fish and 
covered with balsam boughs to keep out 
the birds. Such a set will attract coon 
and mink. If the trap chain is staked 
away from the set, the cubby pen will 
not get torn up by the first animal caught. 
A quicker method and one most suited 
for farm lands, where methods must be 
camouflaged as much as possible is to 
select natural cubbies, such as a hollow 
stump or tree, a cavity in a bank, V- 
shaped roots of a tree or other protection 
to the bait that guides the animal over 
the trap. When such a set is not close 


to drowning water, would suggest setting 
two traps close together to make sure of 
the animal. 


AND bars in the middle of a small 

stream are fair locations for traps. 
If tracks are abundant on the sand, the 
traps may be set blind; if tracks are 
more abundant along the banks, it is ad- 
visable to stake a bait in sight to attract 
passing animals. It is not quite neces- 
sary to have the bait fully exposed to 
view, as fur bearers have a keen sense of 
smell. When exposed the birds and field 
mice make short work of the bait. 


A LETTER 


Editor FreLp AND STREAM: 

Having read in your August number a 
query concerning wild guinea-fowl as a 
game bird, I am sending you the follow- 
ing information picked up while shooting 
the wild descendants of domesticated 
guineas in Santo Domingo, which I trust 
will be of interest: 

They feed in pasture fields where the 
grass grows from knee to shoulder high, 
and on cultivated lands, preferring sweet 
potato patches. Their habits, and actions, 
when hunted, are very much like those of 
quail. They are usually found in covies 
of from 10 to 20 in number, and when 
flushed, fly to cover, scattering either in 
the woods or tall grass. At times two or 
more covies collect in large flocks, and 
on one occasion I am sure that I saw 100 
birds in a flock flushed from a_ sweet 
potato patch. 

suinea-fowl shooting is fine sport .in 
the open pasture country, where the grass 
has been eaten off to some extent, and, 
where there has been but little shooting 
the birds are not difficult to approach. 

When scattered, the single birds offer 
a great varicty of shots, as no two rise 
alike. One will make a long = straight- 
away shot flying just above the grass, the 
next will rise like topping quail in tall 
timber, and a third will jump at your 
feet, or let the hunter pass and rise be- 
hind him. 

If the cover is thick they sometimes 
lie so close that it is impossible to tramp 
them up. We found a native dog, whose 
breeding was about 7% dog and \&% pointer, 
if appearances in dogs go for anything. 
At any rate, he had enough pointer in- 
stinct to hunt birds, and occasionally he 
would point singles. He was not at all 
reliable and would invariably flush the 
covies. At times, after pointing, it would 
take him several minutes running and 
jumping through the grass to flush a run- 
ning guinea. I must add that birds 
flushed in this manner were usually safe, 
whether running or flying, as they were 
almost invariably missed clean after such 
pursuit at full speed by dog and man. 

The dog was principally valuable in 
finding dead and crippled birds. The 
guinea is a strong flyer, and while not so 
hard to bring out of the air as might be 
expected, he will run after being knocked 
down if he has one single kick left in 
his legs, and without a dog a great many 
apparently cleanly killed birds are lost. 

While attached to the U. S. Marine Ex- 
peditionary Force, I hunted guineas from 
September to December of 1916, and 
found covies containing birds of all sizes 
from fully grown to tiny ones just out 
of the shell. As they seem to breed at 
all seasons, only those large enough to 
make good eating were killed, and care 
was exercised not to shoot old birds un- 
less it was certain that the young ones 
were well grown. 

It is quite noticeable that the wild 
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guinea is a silent bird in marked contrast 
to his barnyard brother, which alarms 
the neighborhood when disturbed. 

Ammunition was scarce, and as a con- 
sequence, I shot everything from black 
powder shells with No. 8 shot to smoke- 
less with No. 4 chilled. No. 6 chilled 
gave the most satisfactory results. 

I have also shot a few guineas in Cuba 
during the winter months. At that sea- 
son I never saw any but full-grown birds, 
which, as they had been hunted hard, 
were very wild, and when flushed, in- 
variably took to thick cover in woods, 
or cane fields, where they were exceed- 
ingly difficult to find a second time. On 
the few occasions that I found them in 
the open they flushed wild. 

On the island of Haiti, which includes 
Santo Domingo, there are a few bob- 
whites, which correspond in color and in 
size to the Florida bobwhites. There are 
numbers of Zenaida doves slightly smaller 
than our mourning doves. The white 
winged dove is also found, but not in 
great abundance. There are several dis- 
tinct species of large blue pigeons about 
the size of domestic pigeons, which are 
much hunted by the natives, and as a 
consequence, are exceedingly wary. They 
are found in the mountains and forests, 
and seem to feed largely on nuts of the 
royal palm tree. Parrots are also abun- 
dant in the mountainous sections, and are 
considered a delicacy by the native Hai- 
tians. One small goose and several va- 
rieties of ducks breed in Haiti, but as | 
have had no opportunity to hunt them, I 
cannot say what species are found. 

Haiti is peculiar in that there is not 
one single species of mammal native to 
the island, while Cuba, but a few miles 
to the westward, has deer in considerable 
numbers. Rabbits are not found on either 
island. In _ neither Cuba nor Haiti is 
there a single deadly poisonous reptile or 
insect. 
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A REAL CATSKILL PARK 


Editor of FieEtp AND STREAM: 

Relative to “A Real Catskill Park,” as 
suggested in the article having that title 
in the September number of FieLtp AND 
STREAM, please allow me personally and 
as if I had no connection with the maga- 
zine, to express my earnest hope that in 
the early future we shall have for public 
use for all our citizens and visitors all 
the wild lands and all the brooks, streams 
and rivers that are included in what is 
known as the Catskill Mountains. 

It is now thirty-six years since I first 
visited the Catskills, using an artificial 
fly for my maiden efforts at fly fishing. 
This over the dainty upper waters of the 
East Branch of the Neversink. Even 
then the “club idea” of buying stream 
rights and forbidding fishing to others 
than members of the clubs was gaining 
headway. Why this idea started I fail 
to understand, for any angler knows that 
really excellent sport for all can even yet 
be found in many of the open Catskill 
waters, and all anglers know that to pit 
your skill against other sportsmen only 
adds to the enjoyments of our delightful 
recreation. 

But at the time I first cast a fly in the 
Neversink, most of the Catskill waters 
were owned by mountain farmers, many 
of them fishermen, and all hospitable to 
the visiting sportsman. Indeed, kindli- 
ness and a generous welcome were unl- 
versally practiced by the backwoodsman 
throughout that region of deep valleys, 
singing little rivers and ice-cold springs. 
There was no more thought among these 
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‘property owners of forbidding fishing 


than there was by Mister Hiram Sat- 
terlee of forbidding a visitor to gaze at 
the sunset if the sun happened to be 
dropping behind Satterlee’s upper meadow 
hill. But the club idea having got a 
good start in early days in the Catskills, 
it is littke wonder that the club idea was 
followed by the “private park,” with its 
unsightly verboten signs everywhere, and, 
in many cases, with armed patrolling 
watchmen, sometimes accompanied by 
savage dogs. 

Now, leaving aside all questions of fun- 
damental Catskill sport rights, it seems 
to me that as the State of New York 
recognizes officially what is known as 
“The Catskill Park,” that it is a good deal 
of an anomaly, a thing rather absurd, to 
acknowledge such a park and yet not 
really own such a park: 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 843) 

A FEDERAL HUNTING LICENSE 
RAINING projects are under way in 
almost every section of the country 

where there are marshes to drain. 

Marshes are being converted into farm 

lands. The price per acre of such ter- 

ritory is on the increase. If we are to 
have any permanent public shooting 
grounds, the time to acquire them is now. 

If we are to furnish the hordes of mi- 

grating waterfowl places of refuge where 

they may tarry and feed during their mi- 

gration, we must not delay. 

Up to the present time philanthropic 
individuals, the States and the Federal 
Government have provided refuges. 
There is no more State-owned or Govy- 
ernment property available for this pur- 
pose, and it would probably be impos- 
sible to secure money to purchase game 
refuges and public shooting grounds by 
direct appropriation from Congress. 

A Federal hunting license solves the 
problem. Surely no man who hunts mi- 
gratory game birds would balk at paying 
fifty cents a year—the money to go into 
a special fund to insure his sport. The 
American Game Protective Association 
has pledged itself to exert every effort to 
put such a law through Congress. At the 
present time a bill providing for such a 
license has been drawn and will be pre- 
sented at the next Congress, and the sup- 
port of every American sportsman is 
needed to see that it becomes a law. 

It has been estimated that there are 
7,000,000 gunners in the United States to- 
day. We believe that the greater portion 
of these men hunt migratory game birds. 
They may not all hunt waterfowl, but 
every woodcock shooter, every man who 
hunts mourning doves, the sportsman who 
goes out once or twice a season for rail, 
the jack-snipe shooter and the man who 
shoots yellow-legs and plover along the 
beaches must have a Federal license. No 
one will be exempt. 

If there are 7,000,000 sportsmen in the 
United States, a very conservative esti- 
mate would be that 4,000,000 would take 
out a Federal license to hunt migratory 
game birds. At fifty cents a license this 
would net $2,000,000. The law would pro- 
vide that this money could be used for no 
other purpose than heretofore specified, 
namely, the better enforcement of the 
Federal game laws and the purchasing of 
suitable marshes for public shooting 
grounds and refuges. With this much 
money available each year, the Govern- 
ment would be able to acquire large tracts 
of marsh land for refuges and public 
shooting grounds, 








Cutter Boots 


P HERE, at the “edge of the great outdoors,” we 

have been learning at first hand, for thirty-five 
years, the real requirements of service boots for 
trail, camp and sport. 


And up here, too, we have drawn cogether the only work 
men who can build such boots—quaint old Scandinavians 
whose painstaking hand workmanship would be sadly out 
of place in a “shoe factory.” 


The Moccasin or “Pac” Boots 


are bench-made— by hand —each pair individually and to 
measure —from such leather stock as is not known in 
modern “quantity production.” Each hide is selected 
personally, and only the choicest “centers” used. 










The Moccasin Boot is the style old-timers prefer—and as 
made by these skilled craftsmen, is easiest on the feet, 
comfortable and light, yet giving season after season of 
repairless wear. Waterproof as any leather boot can be. 
Fit guaranteed from self-measurement. 


Write for descriptive literature of Cutter Sporting 
and Moccasin Boots and get your dealer interested. 


A. A. Cutter Co., Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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ARMS, AMMUNITION 
AND TRAP SHOOTING 








This Department is open for the discussion of everything 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 
give your address for reply.—The Editor. 


pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 


Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism. Be sure to 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


“THE SHOTGUN OF THE FU- 
TURE” 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 

While the rifle has progressed by leaps 
and bounds in the past decade, we must 
confess that the shotgun has, by com- 
parison, been standing still. However, 
just prior to the war, experts were paying 
more attention to shotgun ballistics than 
ever before, and now that they will have 
the time to continue their experiments, it 
is not hoping for too much to expect that 
we may have some radical improvements 
in that branch of gunnery in the near 
future. It is impossible to predict just 
what the guns of the coming generations 
will be like, but as we know what points 
are receiving the greatest attention it is 
fairly safe to hazard a guess as to which 
way the cat will jump. 

As the improvement of the 
largely in the development of superior 
ammunition, so it must be with the shot- 
gun, It is hard to imagine better designed 
or more beautifully proportioned arms 
than the best double guns of to-day; 
surely little more could be asked for in 
that respect. And if we carefully examine 
some of the best examples of the game 
gun produced in our forefathers’ d. ay— 
guns made a century ago, we find that we 
have progressed but little in exterior ap- 
pearance. There is a limit to what can 
be done to beautify the gun—we cannot 
hope to surpass perfection. Just as the 
last of the muzzle loaders were all that 
could be expected of its kind, so I be- 
lieve is the high-grade double of to-day. 
Where we surpassed them was in killing 
range, and facility of loading, and almost 
any improvement that seems possible in 
our future guns hinges upon the develop- 
ment of better ammunition. 

Powders for the present we 


rifle was 


may over- 


look, for I know of at least one powder 
that we already have for shotguns that 
would develop much higher velocity than 
any which we now use. It may be said 
that the muzzle velocity of a twelve-bore 
gun is approximately a ft. per second 
with the average loads, but we dare not 
make use of much higher velocities, much 


as we would like to, until we arrive at 
some way of preventing the ectoannl 
pressure, disrupting the pattern and de- 


forming a large number of the pillets in 
the load. With the rifle, the problem was 
far easier, for after developing our 
powders it was only necessary to produce 
bullets that would resist the increased 
strain imposed upon them. In the gun, 
we are dealing with a quantity of small 
projectiles which not only must be given 
a higher degree of resistance to the steel 
bore of the barrel, but they must all be 
controlled after they leave the muzzle, and 
this is harder to do when we are dealing 
with about three hundred projectiles in- 
stead of one, even though we do not ask 
for the same degree of accuracy. Un- 
fortunately, it must be admitted that we 
know very little about what happens to 
the shot charge, either within the bore or 
after it leaves the muzzle. 

Since the birth of the breech loader 
there has been nothing new of major im- 
portance, except the invention of choke 
boring and the repeating gun; the former 
increased our range 20 per cent, while 
the latter only increased our speed of fire. 
All of the other improvements, such as 
the single trigger and the automatic ejec- 
tor, are of secondary value. 

Undoubtedly, the chief hindrance to 
the development of longer killing range 
in shotguns lies in the fact that we can- 
not increase the velocity of the shot 
charge beyond about 1,100 foot seconds 
over a range of twenty yards without 


spoiling the pattern by blowing it to 
pieces, except by increasing the choke. 
Some guns are already choked up to 80 
per cent, which, in a twelve-bore, means 
that they are practically useless for close 
shots, as they will tear the birds to pieces, 
and for long range work we cannot in- 
crease the choke beyond the 80 per cent 
mark, as the pressure upon the shot charge 
is so great that too much of it is de- 
formed and the pattern shattered. 

To properly understand this it must be 
realized that about 5 per cent of the shot 
charge arrives at the target simultane- 
ously, followed very closely by about 35 
per cent of the remainder, and this 40 
per cent constitutes the killing part of the 
load, since the rest of the charge flying 
irregularly and with diminished velocity 
arrives late, lacks penetration, spreads 
erratically, and is to a great extent lost 
at the longer ranges. The chief cause of 
this loss of shot is due to its deformation 
in the bore of the gun, all of the outer 
layer of shot, that which bears against the 
hard inner surface of the barrel, is flat- 
tened out, as is a considerable share of 
the shot in the interior of the charge due 
to jamming in the cone, as it leaves the 
case, and in the choke, and this loss of 
sphericity is the cause of its lack of 
strength due to greater air resistance in 
flight and loss of weight. 

Consequently, we must develop a harder 
shot than our chilled shot, that will be 
better able to resist deformity in the bore 
of the gun, or we must produce a prac- 
tical concentrator which will be so satis- 
factory that we can discard choke boring 
entirely. I do not believe that a con- 
centrator will solve the problem, for I fail 
to see how one can be made that will 
burst at other than a fixed range, and 
unless this was close to the muzzle the 
weapon would be useless for near shots, 
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Dodge This! 


By his cunning he may escape 


your traps. But once get him 


in the circle of a Lyman Rear 
Sight and he’s yours. 





enable the hunter to 
get almost as quick a 
bead with a rifle as he 
can with a shotgun, 
and to getit much more 
accurately. No lining 
up ofsights. Get your 
sight and game in the 
large circle of your 
rear sight,coverit with 
your front sight, and 
you can’t miss. 


Made in both tangand 
receiver styles, fit all 
American and most 
foreign rifles. 


Front sights, with 
Lyman Ivory or Gold 
Beads, as_ preferred. 
We also make Combina- 
tion Hunting and Target 
Front Sights and special 
Target Front Sights. 


Write for Booklet 


Shows and describes the 
most popular of the Ly- 
man Sights for every pur- 
pose and every gun:gives 
prices. If you can’t get 
what you want at your 
dealer's, write us, giving 
your make, model and 
caliber. 





No. 26, $1.00 


No. 3, $1.10 


No. 4, $1.50 














I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 


want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make yeu an offer by return mail. 





S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sg. Boston, 9, Mass. 








HUNTING BOATS 
Canoes, Rowboats, Fishboats and Motor Boats 
CATALOG FREE Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 

Please state what you are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG.CO. 
1991 ELLIS AVENUE PESHTIGO,. WIS 
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while if it did open close to the muzzle 
it could have no effect upon the pattern 
at long range. It has been suggested that 
we may get a sort of shrapnel shell that 
would burst only at a fixed range, but 
while this method is quite satisfactory for 
artillery men, it would hardly serve the 
sportsman, who would not find his game 
inclined to wait until he got out his range 
finder and adjust the time fuse to match. 

As I see it the only thing that we can 
look for other than stronger shot is 
the development of progressive burning 
powders more like our best sporting rifle 
smokeless, in that they will develop their 
energy by degrees in the barrel and not 
all at once as our dense shotgun powders 


centage of its shot charge, we can get 
fully as efficient a load from a relatively 
smaller amount of shot and at the same 
time increase the velocity so that the 
smaller gun will not only kill further, but 
the necessary lead could be greatly di- 
minished. It is this question of lead and 
also trajectory (which few think of in 
connection with a scatter gun) which 
stands in the way of killing game even 
at the extreme range of our present-day 
weapons. Nevertheless, as it now stands, 
there is no doubt that many sportsmen 
are handicaping themselves with twenty- 
bore guns, as they have not the skill to 
get the most out of them; and to say the 
least, cannot shoot as well with them as 





“OVER AND UNDER” GUN BY BOSS 


do. Such a powder might well improve 
the pattern by deforming less of the shot, 
as it would not jam it up against the cone 
with as much initial force; at the same 
time, such a powder might in the end, or 
rather before it reached the muzzle, at- 
tain just as high velocity as the quack 
combustion powders that we now use. 

I recall that about ten years ago a firm 
in Pennsylvania advertised a method of 
brass lining gun barrels so that cylinder 
guns could be made full choke and large 
gauges could be reduced in bore. I re- 
member that they claimed a finer pattern 
from such relined guns than could be 
produced with the best of plain steel 
barrels, full chokéd. Undoubtedly, this 
was due to the fact that the brass lining 
did not have as detrimental an effect upon 
the soft shot. It is also probably why we 
no longer hear of them as the choke prob- 
ably quickly wore out in the brass tube. 
Working from the other angle, the 
French have experimented with indiffer- 
cnt results with a copper-plated shot made 
of iron. 

Another improvement that has been 
said to make for better results at long 
range with heavy charges is the Chamber- 
less gun, brought out by Dr. Heath in 
England, which is supposed to allow for 
higher velocity with less shot deforma- 
tion because the friction is reduced in the 
barrel. This may be a step in the right 
direction. 

Either some one outstanding discovery 
will be made which will revolutionize the 
shotgun, or it will be a long, tedious pull 
up hiil for a gradual improvement. Per- 
sonally, I do not think that there is much 
fear of our laying aside our present 
weapons in the near future, as I feel that 
the change will be due when it does come 
to a combination of developments. 

We might quite naturally be led to 
believe from the present popularity of the 
twenty-bore, which is steadily increasing, 
that the future guns will be small bores, 
as has already been the case with the 
rifle. Undoubtedly, there will be some re- 
duction in bore as greater power and 
longer range is secured. Indeed, it seems 
highly probable that it will be so; but as 
there is already a reaction setting in 
against the ultra small-bore rifle, I be- 
lieve that there will also be against the 
small-bore shotgun. If we can produce a 


weapon that will not deform a large per- 


they could with a larger weapon. The 
twenty, as I have said many times, has 
got to a full choke to be a killing weapon 
at anything over medium range, as other- 
wise the pattern is too thin; but if we 
are able to produce a twenty in which 
little or no shot is lost due to deforma- 
tion in the bore, we may reasonably ex- 
pect to be able to get better results with 
more open-bored, small-gauge guns, and 
in that case they will be more generally 
useful. I am personally inclined to be- 
lieve that we shall wean ourselves away 
from the radically small-bore and _ that 
the light twelve, such as is used abroad. 
will come back into favor to some extent. 
If it does we will probably bring the 
much-neglected sixteen into its own and 
take the place for game shooting that it 
really deserves. For the average sports- 
man that is looking for a light weapon for 
ficld use, it is decidedly a more suitable 
weapon than the twenty. There has been 
some interest started abroad in a sixtcen- 
gauge Magnum. This is a weapon of 
about six and three quarters pounds 
weight, bored for three-inch cases to shoot 
three and one-eight drams of powder and 
a full ounce of shot. I have frequently 
shot a sixteen with three drams and an 
ounce and found it to be a very power- 
ful weapon, but I do not for a moment 
expect that the sixteen “magnum” would 
create as much comment in America, as 
we are used to shooting much more 
powerful field guns in this country than 
they do in Europe, as our conditions de- 
mand them, Also, it is well to remember 
that the larger the load used in a small- 
bore weapon the higher the percentage of 
loss due to deformation, and while we 
may be willing to put up with this to 
attain greater range, it must be borne in 
mind that to really progress we must con- 
serve energy rather than waste more of 
it. There is no sensible reason for try- 
ing to use a twelve-gauge load in a heavy 
twenty-bore gun to get killing range as 
some radicals have, for there is indis- 
putably less shot deformed from a one- 
ounce charge in a twelve than there would 
be in the twenty. 

Many will naturally think that the fu 
ture gun will not be a double, but an 
automatic. We should, of course, look 
for the automatic as the next step; it is 
sure to be greatly improved in balance 
and design and its weight decreased. It 
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will then possess all of the advantages of 
the repeater magnified to a great degree. 
3ut I believe that as game decreases in 
plentifulness, and it is sure to do so 
outside of preserves, that the prejudice 
against the automatic for field use will 
become stronger. A short time ago one 
of our contributors wrote in, advocating 
a twenty-bore automatic for field shoot- 
ing. It may be that such a weapon will 
be the gun for the future, but I cannot 
help hoping that it will not be so. The 


automatic has its place in the duck blind, | 
where one may have been disappointed | 


for several days and then get a few min- 
utes’ fast shooting when he wishes to 
make up for lost time. I had such an 
experience but a week ago, when, after 
lying in a battery all day, I had killed but 
six or seven birds, and just before sun- 
down had five come in over the decoy 
and stool, of which I got four with the 
automatic. The market gunner, thank 
God, is gone, and with him the greatest 
harm that an automatic could do, Surely 
a sportsman is entitled to a few more 
birds to fill his bag, provided he is well 
inside the limit that the law allows, if he 
can get them by the use of an automatic. 
It is also, undeniably, the humane gun for 
dispatching cripples which will often es- 
cape when a double is used, because the gun 
cannot be reloaded in time to shoot them 
again before they recover sufficiently to 
dive. However, there is no such excuse 
for an automatic gun in the field. No 
sportsman could desire more than two 
shots on upland birds, and no extras are 
then needed for cripples. If we were to 
limit the automatic to two shots, where 
would be its advantage over the double, 
except that the shooter by using one is 
aiming over one barrel instead of two. 
That is, I must confess, an advantage, as 
is demonstrated by the large number of 
trapshooters who use single-barrel guns 
at a game where extreme accuracy counts 
so much, Still, there is another way of 
answering this, that is, in the over and 
under guns being built abroad. At pres- 
ent they are only made by the best English 
gun makers, who turn out solely hand- 











YOUR POCKET POLICEMAN— 
THE SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 


May be your home is in the city—or on 
a farm—or in a suburb. 

No matter; you need protection, and your 
Savage Automatic with its ten shots in two 
seconds—if you need them that fast—will 
prove to bea pocket policeman, to fight for 
you or give the alarm. 

It’s sensible home protection, this Savage 
—and any one can handle it, because “it 
aims as easy as pointing your finger.” 

Caliber .32 11 shots $25.00 
Caliber .380 10 shots $26.00 

See it, with the new grip that fits the 
hand, at your dealers, and write us for the 
descriptive booklet, “It Banishes Fear’. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
Executive and Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York 


Gwners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


made weapons, and they are consequently | a — 
extremely expensive, but there is no doubt | 34) / Fe oa 
that they can be produced by our ma- Ee 

chine methods as well as the present R, 
double gun, and at a much reduced cost. 
This has brought me up to my idea of 
what the gun of the future will be. I 
may be far from right, but I believe that 
I am near enough to the truth to hazard 
a prophecy. This future gun, I imagine, 
is a 16-bore, double-ejector with a single 
trigger and 26-inch barrels of about 634 
pounds’ weight, shooting a 2-inch or 2%- 
inch shell. It is loaded with a scant ounce 
of shot and a high efficiency condensed 
powder. This gun would have a square- 
shouldered chamber, or it may be cham- 
berless, but it will attain a muzzle-velocity 
of at least 1500 ft. per second, I imagine 
this gun is a 16 because I believe it to be 
the rational step from the 12 for field 
work, and the size that can be expected 
in the future to shoot further and stronger 
than our best grade 12-bores of the pres- 
ent day. I believe that we will, in the 
near future, get 25 per cent greater effi- 
ciency from our guns that we are now 
getting; and this would mean that we 
could expect a 16 to kill as regularly with 
a scant ounce of shot as a 12 would with 
1%. It goes without saying that this 
gun would, of course, be a single trigger 
weapon and an automatic ejector. Both 
of these moderr innovations have passed 
the preliminary stages and have already 
demonstrated their reliability and worth, 
as their use makes the double gun as easy 
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YOUR FUR SKINS 
TANNED «4 DRESSED 


Ladies’ and met fur coats, scarfs, 


ete., 





wn catch or 
from trappers, cost much less 
same articles purchased ready 


MOUNTINGS 


"s operating the largest fur tanning 
dressing plant in the West, we have 
devoted a lifetime to the art of taxidermy 


TWO ART FREE 
CATALOGS 
Our fur catalog shows styles of furs. cost 
f tanning. dressing, etc Our catalog of 
mountings with a Field Guide and Record 
of North American Big Game is richly illus- 
trated It will charm you. Send for either 
or both catalogs today. 


JONAS BROS. , ino'rviniens 
1021 Broadway DENVER, COLO r > 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls tc the 
fishing or picnic grounds 
or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 

and practical and takes 

but a few minutes to 
install. 





Ask for our booklet 
and learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 
Company 


2102 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 


(69) 





Skiing is thrilling, health- 
ful sport. You don’t have 
to be an expert to have 
great fun. Be sure to use 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


Thev’re expertly made of 
finest ash and _ hickory. 
Send for free illustrated 
booklet 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
2400 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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of manipulation as an automatic for two 
shots. I have suggested 26-inch barrels 
because they are handier and give the gun 
a better balance and because they unques- 
tionably have just as good range as the 
30-inch barrel when a quick concentrated 
powder is used. I suggested over and 
under barrels because of their superiority 
for quick alignment and balance; 634 
pounds’ weight because when made of 
good material no more is required for 
strength, and the improvement in am- 


| munition will undoubtedly bring lessened 











recoil. Short cartridges, because when 
loaded with a dense powder, there is no 
need of their being more than 2 to 2% 
inches in length. The only reason why 
large base cups are put in our present 
shells when loaded with dense powder is 
to keep them as long as the bulk powder 
cases. One naturally could not use a 2- 
inch shell in a gun with a 3-inch chamber. 
Not only is the pattern ruined, but the 
pressure on the barrel at the cone is dan- 
gerously increased when the shot abruptly 
smashes up against it. Consequently, as 
sO many weapons are in use that were 
made for long shells, the munition makers, 
to avoid trouble, did not decrease the 
length of dense powder cases, but with 
an ordinary field load it will shoot just 
as well as in a gun with a short chamber 
if properly loaded. Undoubtedly this gun 
must use a cartridge which develops con- 
siderably higher velocity than that which 
we now have, and there is no doubt that 
our velocities will slowly increase in the 
future. In the last twenty years shotgun 
velocities have increased about 100 ft. per 
second, and we can surely look for a 
greater increase in the next decade. This 
increased velocity, with proper shot con- 
centration, will undoubtedly mean higher 
energy, and consequently kills, with a gun 
such as | have mentioned, up to seventy 
yards. 





333 JEFFERY’S 


Firetp AND StrEAM PustisuH1NG Co.,, 

25 West 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Will you kindly advise me where I can 
purchase a Jeffery .333 rifle? 

Will you also advise me, if possible, 
what the price of this gun is, giving me a 
complete description of this gun, its ac- 
tion, whether lever, etc.; the kind of bul- 
let it shoots, 7.c., its powder load, the lead 
it shoots, muzzle velocity, etc.? 

] have an idea that this is just the type 
of gun I have been looking for from a 
friend's description, but wish to get more 
information if possible. 

H. O. Wuippte. 


Ans.—I am sorry to inform you that 
I do not know where you could buy a .333 
Jefferys, although Abercrombie & Fitch 
Company, 45th Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, had one a short 
time ago, in very good condition. They 
used to be the American agents for the 
Jeffreys arms, and, consequently, they 
would be more liable to have one than 
anyone else in this country. 

I presume that the rifle would cost you 
about $175.00, and it would be well worth 
it. There is little description that I can 
give you of the arm, but Jefferys rifle 
has a Waffenfabric Mauser action, made 
in the Waffenfabric factory, in Germany, 
This action is fitted to an English barrel 
and sporting stock. The weapon looks 
similar to other sporting Mauser rifles. 
All of the best English makers, including 
Rigby, Jefferys and others formerly used 
the Waffenfabric Mauser actions for their 


Mauser type rifles. If you wish a weapon 
for the largest American game, such as 
moose, grizzly and Alaskan bear, you 
will find this weapon most suitable. For 
smaller game it would be excessively 
powerful. It shoots a rimless, bottle- 
necked cartridge, the bullet of which is 
supplied with both expanding and soft 
point bullets of .333 caliber and 250 
grains weight. This bullet develops 2,600 
ft. seconds muzzle velocity, and an 
energy of 3,750 ft. pounds. At 100 yards 
the velocity is 2,450, and the energy 
3,270; at 200 yards the trajectory is 2.87 
inches. You can see from this that it is 
an exceptionally powerful weapon. I 
know of other sportsmen who have used 
it with entire satisfaction.—Ep, 


CONVERTING A MUZZLE- 
LOADER 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Dear Epitor: I have a muzzle-loading 
shotgun that I wish to have made into a 
breechloader, Can you tell me where I[ 
could get this done? 





Cc. ©. Ravn. 


Ans.—I would not advise you to at- 
tempt to have your muzzle-loading shot- 
gun made into a breechloader. This work 
used to be done to a great extent in Eng- 
land a few years ago, but unless your 
gun is one of the very highest quality, it 
would not pay. It is an extremely 
dificult job, and only an expert could 
accomplish it satisfactorily, and even then 
the gun would not be as good as a cheap, 
but serviceable, breechloader of more re- 
cent make. The cost of doing the work 
to-day with labor charges as they are 
would indeed be prohibitive —Eb. 


MORE ABOUT TARGET AND 
TRAP SHOOTING 
My Dear CAPTAIN: 

I have been reading, with a good deal 
of interest, your recent editorials on tar- 
get and trap shooting, and I am taking 
the liberty of using enough of your time 
to congratulate you on the stand which 
you have taken. It is a subject which 
has been very near to my heart for a 
zood many years. Somehow or other [ 
never could get particularly interested in 
trap shooting as the game is played, hav- 
ing found a great deal more pleasure with 
a companion and a hand-trap, simulating, 
as near as possible field conditions, and 
trying to break clay birds at all sorts 
of angles, 

Very truly yours, 
H. H. Stickney, Jr., 
Major, U. S. A. 





Capt, Pau A. Curtis. 

Dear Sir: 

I read with much interest your edi- 
torial in the July issue as to what is 
wrong with rifle shooting, for it exactly 
expressed my own conclusions, drawn 
from several years in close touch with 
the rifle game, 

As secretary of our local club for sev- 
eral years and of this league of eight 
affiliated Southern California clubs for 
two seasons, I have been in a position to 
study the matter closely. 

The efforts of the Government, through 
the N. R. A. and through rifle clubs, to 
stimulate rifle practice have not borne the 
fruit they should have. This city of 
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75,000 has about ten real outdoor rifle 
enthusiasts, that is, target shooters, and 
this after several years’ earnest work of 
this club to increase the number. With 
our yearly membership running from 50 
to 100: we can only depend on the faithful 
ten. Los Angeles, with its half million, 
has perhaps thirty of the real cranks. Of 
course we will always shoot, we cranks, 
at any kind of target, under any condi- 
tions, but this does not spread the gos- 
pel, which is the real issue. 

It is the deadly monotony of the present 
system of target shooting which is to 
blame. No hazard, no excitement, 

The new member, who has probably 
used the rifle more or less on game, comes 
out full of anticipation for the sport, to 
be disillusioned. He is prejudiced against 
prone shooting, knowing it is not practi- 
cal for deer hunting. He watches the 
long range work, and perhaps tries it for 
novelty. He may come out a few times, 
but after getting lined up and making a 
few bulls he wants to know what’s next. 

With very little diversion offered, save 
rapid fire, he sees small chance for game 
practice, so next time goes to the movies 
for excitement. Of course, we all recog- 
nize that military shooting is fine for the 
purposes intended, and we cranks like it, 
but it does not bring in new members to 
help create “a nation of riflemen.” 

The shooting galleries do a rushing 
business, for they furnish excitement— 
the chance to see things upset and smash, 
We can offer the same brand of fun on 
the range if We manage it right. I re- 
cently saw two oldtimers having a glori- 
ous time on the side during an important 
match popping at a swinging can with 
ae ft 

For our small bore work we could have 
tin can matches, 10 in a row, rapid fire; 
small can swinging, rolling cans, row of 
bottles, etc. etc. The running deer 
matches for the big rifles always draw a 
crowd. We could enlarge on the idea~— 
the man running a short distance, the 
deer stopping at intervals, shooter guess- 
ing the distance in determining score, and 
other variations. 

The White-Crossman system of snap 
shooting is fine game practice, in reward- 
ing the accurate and fast shot and penal- 
izing the too deliberate man even though 
accurate. 

The “monkey drill” half of the old N 
R. A. Expert Course is fine practice and 
tries the best game or target shot, but 
we always have strong opposition to this 
course from the “belly shooter,” who 
can’t bear to see a string of 3’s in his 
score book. 

Anything which tends to reduce his 
yearly average is taboo, but this is the 
wrong attitude, and it remains for us 
reactionaries to overcome this prejudice 
to novelty, snap and all-around shooting, 

This opposition is hard to overcome in 
rifle clubs because most of the steady 
shooters, officers and program committee- 
men are of the good, but prejudiced, old 
guard. It remains for us to start the 
new game, boost it, get more private 
citizens to shooting, and show results. 
Thus we will have proven our point. 

I hope to follow up this missionary 
work locally this season, and sincerely 
trust that your effort through the far- 
reaching columns of Fietp AND STREAM 
will produce the results they deserve. 

Congratulating you upon your prompt 
initiative in this matter, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
C. M. Kreiner, 


Secretary, Southern Califor- 
nia Rifle and Revolver League. 


























THE HOME RIFLE 


An English-made air rifle, not 
an air-gun, made with carefully 
rifled barrel by the greatest arms 
factory in England, shooting 
specially designed pellets as ac- 
curately as the finest of target 
“powder rifles.” No noise, no 
smoke, no odor, no cleaning after 
firing. Designed to be used in the 
yard or in the house, low-power 
and entirely safe, but not a toy. 


Fitted with adjustable sights. Made in 
two calibres and three models, .177 bore 
recommended for target practice, the .22 
for small game. With special B.S. A.tar- 
get holder and bullet catcher the whole 
family canenjoy target practice indoors 
without disturbing the neighbors or 
attracting the policeman on the beat. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Gun Dept. 11, 5-9 Union Square, New York 


Sole Agents for 


B. S. A. GUNS, Ltd., Birmingham, England 


Canadian Agents 
FRASER COMPANY 
Pellet 10 Hospital Street Montreal, Canada 








Section of Rifle Barrel 











We cannot make ALL the Guns in the world, so 
___WE MAKE THE- BEST 






Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20-Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS. cut'tici.. MERIDEN, CONN., U. 5. - 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray se. 
A. W. duBray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 











WINNER OF THE GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP, 1919-1920 





SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun that Speaks 
for Itself ’’ 


will answer your desire for real pleasure 
in the real out of doors, It has made its 
message understood during a third of a cent- 
ury,—each yearin a more distinct tone,—each 
year with the increasing emphasis of per- 
fection. 

The Smith has balance, poise, a well 
rounded perfection of mechanism and pat- 
tern and range that affords outstanding 
Smith Distinction. 

Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will 
speak impressively in your hands. With 
Hunter One Trigger it’s the complete gun. 





INCORPORATED 
30-50 Hubbard St. Fulton, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calit. 
THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES 
Representatives for Eastern Canada 
33 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 











That’s 
Bunching 
Them 


Only with a thoroughly clean barrel 
can you put the shots where you 
want them—the cleanliness that is 
assured by using 


Pyramid Solvent 


Dissolves residue of high power 
smokeless and black powders easily, 

uickly. Loosens metal fouling. Re- 
} see use of brass brush. Contains 
no destructive chemical and no mois- 
ture. After using 
Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oilto prevent 
rust and to lubricate. 
Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces 
in a convenient flat can that 
fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c 
percan, If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 35¢ and we 
will send you a can postpaid. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CAR Bdwy., New York. 
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THE 


PSYCHOLOGY OF BIG GAME 


SHOOTING 
By L. E. Eubanks 


NE of the best rifle shots in this 

country, both on targets and game, 
gave it as his opinion that the man who 
can consistently hold within a 2-foot cir- 
cle at 200 yards will do well to stay 
within a 6-foot circle under the usual 
game-shooting conditions — both _ tests 
with ten-shot strings. 

I venture that, ordinarily, a_ target 
shooter who could place a dozen con- 
secutive shots in a 10-inch circle at 200 
yards will find it hard to hit half the 
deer he tries at that distance. At ranges 
beyond 300 yards a deer needn’t worry 
much about the average hunter; his 
chances to live are exceedingly good. 

Why is this? Why is it that hitting an 
animal is so much harder than hitting 
an inanimate object? The difference in 
size of a deer and a rifle target more 
than compensates for any movement of 
the former at the moment of shooting; 
and it is significant that the bigger the 
animal the harder he is to hit—showing 
that our thoughts have a bearing on the 
matter. 

Undeniably, big game hunting is the 
hardest phase of the rifle game; and 
many articles have been written by suc- 
cessful hunters to explain the difficulties. 
These, they say, are the uncertainty of 
the range; poor standing place for the 
shot, usually; fickle wind and sunlight, 
etc. Often, too, they are out of breath 
and have no time to regain composure 
before shooting. 

Certainly, all these things are vitally 
important; it needs scarcely a moment’s 
thought to see that conditions in the field 
are more changeable than at the target 
range. At the best, a man cannot be pre- 
pared for every shot, when he is on the 
move and doesn’t know how, when or 
what he is going to shoot. 

But I think most explanations leave 
out the greatest consideration—the psy- 
chological phase, the influence of an ani- 
mated target on the shooter. Many fel- 
lows, even if they recognize this feature, 
avoid discussion of it, in the belief that 
people will think them cowardly. Surely, 
the fact of a man’s being in big game 
country, out with a gun for the sport of 
the thing, is sufficient refutation to any 
such charge; he is there voluntarily, it is 
not a matter of compulsion. 


N°: it is not fear—unless, in a meas- 


ure, we mean the elemental fear 
common to all rational beings; no man 
in his right mind knowingly throws away 
his life. It is not fear of the animal: it 
is nervousness and anxiety to make the 
shot successful. Even with the tyro, 
the youth after his first deer, fear plays 
little or no part in his agitation when his 
big chance comes. But this target has a 
mind of its own; it is going to do some- 
thing after the first shot, and he must 
make that first shot a success. That 
“first shot psychology” is an interesting 
study in itself. I am sure many deer, 
and other animals, owe their life to the 
overcare of the hunter’s first shot at 
them. 

It has been argued that the hunter’s 
knowledge that the hunted beast will 
charge causes this ultra-caution in the 
first shot. Few animals charge when 
wounded; the African buffalo, the rhi- 
noceros, and some tigers may do so; but 
any boy knows a deer does not—except 


rarely; yet a man will exercise that same 
overcare in firing at a deer, 

Often we hear of a hunter’s missing 
a standing deer with the first shot, then 
getting it on the run. The reason is 
simple: overcare on the first trial, nerv- 
ousness, anxiety. As quick as the quarry 
bounds away the shooter’s tension breaks; 
he quits speculating on what it will do, 
and gets his mind where it belongs, on 
the shot in hand. 

I am sure there will always be some 
difference in every rifleman’s target score 
and his “field score.” There are some fac- 
tors of the difference that cannot be elimi- 
nated; but, theoretically at least, a shooter 
could do just as well on animal marks if 
he could concentrate on them as effec- 
tively. He works far harder for concen- 
tration in the field and gets much less of 
it—it seems that the harder he tries, the 
more divergent and difficult of control his 
thoughts become. And that is exactly 
true, psychologically, constituting another 
evidence that the effort is extreme, the 
care overcare, Watch this in other games; 
the best pool players and the champions 
at tennis are not the men who take the 
greatest pains. They try to make their 
work automatic, “instinctive,” so that they 
are free from the restriction of self-con- 
sciousness, 


O epitomize the differences, we may 

say that at the range our shooter sees 
and thinks only of the target, concentrates 
on it, whereas, in the field, he sees the 
animal and all its surroundings, tries to 
think of everything even remotely con- 
cerned—particularly what the game is 
going to do if missed or wounded, and 
what his course will be in such-and-such 
a case. Something. inside his head ham- 
mers “Hurry, Hurry! '" Something else 
says, “Be deliberate.” He tries to forget 
everything in order to concentrate, and 
at the same time remember everything 
helpful, and—confusion results. I wager 
this is very close to the explanation for 
three- fourths of the misses by good shots 
in the field but the average shooter would 
rather have his head cut off than admit 
the least susceptibility to confusion and 
excitement. 

In dealing with really dangerous ani- 
mals we have to know that our gun is 
reliable. To enter the African jungles, 
for instance, with an untried gun would 
be a serious mistake, one that might rea- 
sonably make the most intrepid of hun- 
ters a bit nervous. Know your gun from 
actual personal experience, know your 
ammunition, know that every detail of 
your outfit is mechanically perfect, then 
forget it. 

The storied greatness of big game hunt- 
ing “rattles” some shooters, especially 
those of comparatively little experience. 
Don’t let this “atmosphere” get posses- 
sion of you. Your vision of a den full 
of trophies, and daily letters from big 
magazines begging for a story, may be 
a bit premature, and, anyway, it is much 
better for your chances to secure those 
trophies of the chase for you to “kid” 
yourself along and not take the excursion 
too seriously. 


N the actual shooting, be just reasonably 
careful, and try in the aiming to think 

of the mark merely as a mark, not as an 
animal, Shoot at a spot on it, a target. 
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This concentration need be only momen- 
tary; the instant you have pulled the trig- 
ger your thoughts can return to the 
situation as a whole; should do so, in 
fact, for there may be a number of things 
to consider before firing again, or some 
unexpected results of the first shot may 
make quick thought and a change of 
plans necessary. The big game hunter 
must be quick mentally as well as physi- 
cally. But, remember, it is fundamen- 
tally important at the moment of shoot- 
ing to think of the mark as a target, and 
not as an animal. 


MAGNUM SMALL BORES AND 
SHOCK QUALITIES 


The foliowing letter, by Denis D. Lyell, 
which is copied from our excellent British 
contemporary, the Shooting Times, will 
prove of interest to the readers of Frietp 
AND STREAM. It is along the line of what 
we have been looking for for considerable 
time. 

To the Editor of the “Shooting Times”: 

Sir—A writer in the Field has brought 
forward the view that the shock or par- 
alysis caused to game by bullets driven at 
a muzzle velocity of 2,400 ft. sec. and 
over is due to what he calls “cavitation.” 
The word cavitation is a vague one, and I 
suppose it means hollowness; but in the “ ; 
sense this writer would wish to convey it : dealer has’ ais shape | you like. 


; 


might mean a cavity formed at the base of &: - Wwe. DEMUTH & CO.” ee 4 


a traveling bullet, this cavity being filled NER ORC 
by a returning, pressure of air. How such 
a condition can cause shock is beyond me, 
and possibly there are others who can 
only view such a suggestion as supreme 
nonsense. Before discussing the points of 
rifles capable of giving shock to game 
(and there is no mistake that bullets 
driven at an extreme velocity do cause 
paralysis), let us imagine what happens 
when a bullet hits a beast, especially in 
a soft part of its interior anatomy. When 
the skin is struck it is immediately 


stretched, and after the bullet has passed | l/ , (Reliable Gun Sights 


inside, the skin automatically closes to a 


certain extent. This is certainly the case | / m 
with all bullets, but particularly small ones a MakeEachShot Certain 



























such as .256, .275, .303, and similar bores. | } Certainty of hitting comes 
Certainly when one uses a .350 or any- with the use of Marble’s 
thing larger, the entrance hole is enlarged A 7 Sights. Endorsed for their ac- 
in due proportion. Using a .256 on Afri- curacy by renowned marksmen. “Chief” Elmer 
can game, it often took me some time to ’ , * Wheeler, a full 
find the entrance hole. In small or me- | g Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight blooded Osage In- 
dium game, such as dinker, oribi, impala ‘Known wherever pe ke 
or bushbuck, a soft-nose .256 or .303 would | | pr wrt my Lane Then he won the 
usually go right through an animal, often |} & ; with both amateur and epdge ey & 
ats . » often - " . i y professional. Stem is lal a e rairie 
making a hole the size of a saucer. Shock | 4 Dot rigid but is held by Zone Handicap with 
is usually only apparent in medium-sized SJ a\s @ strong spring in base a fect score of 
. } j 4 —won't break when 106 break 
game, and only when expanding bullets struck. Spring permite e can ine: 
‘ sed Th > solids, f surse 0 | Seth sight to give and in- more targets or kill 
are used. re = =SONK or course, §€ ; stantly brings it back [} | more game with an 
straight through, and they would not be : to correct shooting posi- ithaca. 
used for soft-skinned game, so they need Suso —— 
5 cae . pan > Ry eee ° % ! Catalogue Free 
not be discussed. The .280 Ross rifle is | jj 3 
famous as a shock-producing weapon—at | } Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight Double guns for 
: ; - : game $45.00 up. 
least the bullet is. When the light 140 Shows up fine in dark timber— . 

. . . , | will not blur in bright light. Light Single barrel trap 
grains bullet hits anything, the sudden rays are reflected forward and to guns $75.00 up. 
retardation of its flight immediately causes | } ag are agin 
it to break into fragments, and from that order by mail. Be eure to get Ithaca Gun Co. 
moment it ceases to function as a bullet, | | ™Marble’scatalog. 
but this sudden break up instantaneously |} MARBLE’S ARMS & MFG. CO. Ithaca, N. ¥. 
produces paralysis to the beast struck. | |} 525 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. Box 11 






My idea is that the sudden lateral ex- 
plosion of the shower of chips, and conse- 
quent shattering inside an animal causes 
a kind of hydraulic pressure in the blood 
which affects the nerve centres. This idea 
may not be right, but at any rate it is a 
more practical suggestion than “cavita- 
tion,” which takes place outside an ani- 
mal and not inside. The .280 Ross is 
doubtless a most excellent weapon for 
certain kinds of shooting, such as deer, 
ibex, markhor and all hill game, as it has 














DECOYS MUST BE “LIVER than the LIVE ONES” 


Ducks have keen sight. They are quick to detect a clumsy 
decoy. Take your own case. It would be a mighty life-like 
clothing dummy to fool you into shaking hands with it. A 
scare-crow would never do. In equipping for your next trip 
be sure you get MASON’S DECOYS, the kind that look 
“liver than the ‘live ones.’ ’’ Perfect in shape and coloration. 
All species. At all good dealers. Send today for interest- 
ing booklet. 


amen i MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 
































Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Breeches Makers 


Civil and Sport 
Tailors 


Distinctive Clothes for 
Riding, Hunting and Polo 


LADIES’ COATS and BREECHES 


Made to order only 


Self measurement blanks on application 














GENUINE 


HUDSON'S BAY 


BLANKETS 
Made in England of Australian Wool ons Gay P 


KHAKI! — GREY—WHITE — BLUE— SCARLET 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 








TA sear t umy 


Point Size Weight 
3 60"x72” dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
3u% 63”x81" dble. 10 Ibs 
4 72”x90” dble. 12 Ibs. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
For yachting, motoring, camping, canoeing— 
wherever protection is essential. 

The D. PIKE CO. 
116 John St., R-3 New York 
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DUCKS ? 
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“Why decoys fail.’’ 


The undersigned made important discov- 
eries in the treatment of decoys which would 
increase your hunting success immensely. 

This information is printed in multigraph 
copy form, and gives in simple, concise 
language, instructions which anyone can 


apply at any place. 
HERZOG and RIEMER S$ POST 
2421 Logan Blvd. D 


Chicago PAI 








+ MADE FOR + 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


"12 FULL LENGTH 


HIP BOOTS 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 


These $12.00 U.S. Army Hip 
Rubber Boots were left by can- 
cellation of government orders. 
Every boot is new and bears 
official stamp of the U.S. 
Gov't inspector. Send now 
before it is too late. Why not 
save money by ordering 
5 ow 









—— Pay on arrival. You 

SEND NO MONEY risk nothing. If you 

are not pertect!y satis- 

filed. we will return your 

money at once. Knee Rubber Boots $4.75. Rubber Boot 

Socks, 45c. Show this wonderful Offer to your friends. 
Write, or mail coupon, as you prefer q 


E AST “BOSTON MZ AIL ORDER ‘HOUSE 
22 Armory Bldg., East Boston, Mass, 
Send U. 8S. Gov’t. Hip Rubber Boots, C. 0, D, 

My money back if not satisfied, 
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a 3,000 ft. sec. velocity, giving a very flat 
trajectory. Such game is usually fired at 
side on, and in this case the bullet gets in- 
side the body cavity, where it has a chance 
to produce its powers. For using against 
dangerous game, if they are coming on, 
its good points as a shock-giving weapon 
at once fail, as the fragile bullet breaks 
up too soon. A well-known case of this 
some years ago was the death of George 
Grey, a brother of Viscount Grey, who hit 
a charging lion with a .250 and failed to 
stop it, with the result that he was mauled 
and died afterwards. If he had been 
using a .303 or .375 with blunt, soft-nosed 
bullets, he would have had a better chance, 
as these older type bullets have plenty of 
drive or penetration. 

The late Sir Samuel Baker, Selous, and 
many others with a long experience, all 
believed in using bullets with plenty of 
penetration, and they were right, as I have 
often proved against tough African game, 
such as elephants, rhino and buffalo. For 
non-dangerous game it does not seem to 
matter what type of modern (high veloc- 
ity) rifle one uses, as long as one under- 
stands its shooting. A very flat trajectory 
is obtained at the expense of what I con- 
sider more reliable qualities. Game nowa- 
days is hunted so much that there is often 
little time to wait for the animal to pre- 
sent an ideal shot, so it is an advantage 
to have a rifle with a bullet which will 
have enough drive to reach a vital spot, 
and it is only experience of the anatomy 
of animals that gives the knowledge of 
where to shoot to reach a vital organ. If 
beginners, instead of being led astray by 
theorists, would take the advice of prac- 
tical hunters, there would be fewer acci- 
dents, so I advise them to pick a rifle 
(whether large or smal! bore) shooting a 
blunt, long projectile, with plenty of pene 
tration. What a rifle does on a steel tar- 
get, and what it does to game are vastly 
different matters, and ballistics on paper 
are no true index of the reliability of a 
rifle in the field. I would like to mention 
something about the actions of rifles, but 
have already encroached on your space 
considerably, so I leave that for another 
day. Yours faithfully, 
Forfarshire. Dents D. LyYEtt. 





THE .35 S. & W. 

Editor of Firetp AND STREAM: 

Will you please recommend a good au- 
tomatic pistol for a woman to use? 

BILL GREEN. 

Ans.—In an article which I wrote about 
a year ago, I recommended the .32 Colt 
or Savage Automatic. At the time I over- 
looked the .35 Smith & Wesson, which I 
have since been considerably impressed 
by, particularly as a weapon for a woman 
to use. The old objection to an automatic 
as a weapon for a lady is rendered void by 
an ingenious little bolt release catch which 
disconnects the recoil spring completely 
and allows the bolt to be drawn back to 
pick up the first cartridge. The power re- 
quired to function this operation is so 
slight that the testers at the factory throw 
in the first shell by snapping the weight 
of the arm against the power of the 
spring and do it with one hand at that. 
Another thing that appeals to me in the 
Smith & Wesson as a lady’s weapon is 
its small grip and the fact that it can be 
so easily cleaned by tipping up the barrel 
after the trigger guard, which locks the 
barrel to the frame, has been released, 
and the possibility of cleaning the gun 
without entirely dismounting it. When 
open for cleaning the weapon is still in 
one piece, and in no earthly way can any 
parts get out of place or be lost. 
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The camera that photographed 
all the famous ‘‘Field & Stream” 
movies mentioned on second 
cover. 


The only camera that makes 
possible the “getting” of such 
exceptional motion pictures. 


The ideal camera for 
the out-door man. 


AKELEY CAMERA, INC. 


j 244.250 WEST 49TH STREET 
| NEW YORK 











MAINE ARCHED INNER-SOLE 

Takes away that flatfooted feeling so as to 
make your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins 
feel the same as your everyday shoes. Every 
hunter should wear them on long tramps. 

Very best leather with all-wool felt back. 
Between felt and leather is an adjustable steel 
arch. Price $1.10 postpaid. Send for circular. 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr Freeport, Maine 
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Issued monthly—full of greatest 
camera and supply bargains—a 
money saving guide for the sports- 
man camera lover. 

Write for it today. 


Bass Camera Co. 
109 N. DEARBORN Sr. CHICAGO 
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THE KRAG 
Editor TVietp AND STREAM: 

Am writing you for information in re- 
gard to .30-40 Krag. 

This gun was presented to me, and it 
seems to have been severely neglected at 
some time or other. (1) The inside of 
barrel does not look as it should. As if 
it was either rusted or leaded. What 
would you suggest for this? (2) The 
cutside of rifle is also rusted. Is there 
any way the rust can be removed and 
the gun reblued? Where could I secure 
necessary liquid for rebluing? (3) This 
gun has regular sights. Would you sug- 
pn other sights for this gun? What 
kind would you suggest? (4) Is there 
any other shell that I can use in this gun 
other than the Government .30 for shoot- 
ing jack rabbits, that would be cheaper 
but accurate? 

TrA. O. PILcHER. 


Ans.—In regards to your .30-40 Krag 
rifle, I would first advise you to scour 
the barrel with sapolio—a rough, but 
practical method of treatment which I 
have successfully used on many occa- 
sions. If the barrel comes out bright 
and not pitted after being thoroughly 
cleaned, I would then test it for accuracy, 
and if the groups are good you can send 
it to a competent gunsmith to be reblued 
on the outside. I would not advise you 
to attempt this job yourself, as it is an 
extremely difficult one for the amateur to 
do satisfactorily. However, if you desire 
it, we can send you a copy of the rebluing 
solution. : 

Regular Army sights would not be 
practical for game shooting, but the gun- 
smith that reblues it can easily equip the 
weapon with a Sheard gold bead front 
sight and a Lyman No. 33 Krag rear 
sight, which would be the best combina- 
tion for game shooting, and if you had 
a reloading set you could work up a very 
satisfactory load of about 15 grains of 
Dupont No. 80, which would be first class 
for mall game, such as rabbits, etc. 

Should your rifle be badly fouled with 
cupronickel fouling from the metal 
patched bullets instead of rusted, as you 
suppose, the best thing to use would be 
Winchester Crystal Cleaner, as per the 
directions on the bottle in which it comes. 


—Eb. 





RANGE 


Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

1. What is the extreme accurate range 
of the .30-.06 cartridge in the Winchester 
model ’95 carbine? 

2. What is the longest range at which 
“bighorns” are killed? 

3. Is the above-mentioned arm and am- 
munition considered among the best for 
this game? 

If so, what weight bullet should be 
used ? 

4. Please mention what kind of bullet 
is used—that is, soft-point, metal-cased, 
esc. 


A. H. Hortmes. 


Ans.—Speaking of an accurate range, 
it is entirely a question of whether you 
are considering sporting range or military 
range. The two are very different. The 
Winchester model 95 carbine for the .30- 
06 cartridge is probably quite accurate 
from a target shooter’s point of view, up 
to twelve or fifteen hundred yards. How- 
ever, you must realize that this means 
nothing to the sportsmen, as despite the 
accuracy of this remarkably good car- 
tridge, we cannot hope to do good work 
on game at much over three hundred 





yards, and, consequently, should never 
take chances at greater distances when 
we can almost always shorten the range 
by careful stalking. I have just written 
an article on the subject of killing range 
which will be published in a coming issue 
that will answer fully your question. 
The 1895 model for the .30-06 cartridge 
is one of the best combinations that one 
can possibly have for American shooting. 
For sheep I would suggest the use of the 
180-grain bullet. You should not, how- 
ever, put any faith in the stories you hear 
of people shooting sheep and goats at 
ranges over three hundred yards. I know 
from experience that a moose will blur 
over one’s sights at three hundred yards, 
so that it would be impossible to place a 
shot. Consequently, it would be much 
harder to make a safe hit on an animal 
as small as a goat at that range. Irre- 
spective of the range of the rifle, remem- 
ber your own limitations and don’t count 
on shooting over three hundred yards. 
I would recommend your using the 180- 
grain soft-point bullet for sheep or goat. 
—Ep. 


WANTS AN ALL-AROUND RIFLE 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I have been looking for a general all- 
around rifle, one which I can use for deer 
down to raccoon and duck. Have decided 
to buy a Winchester model ’92, and wish 
you would help me decide which of the 
following calibres will fill the bill: .25-20, 
ae OF 36. 

ArtHurR C, WILLIAMS. 

Ans.—The .38-40 is the only cartridge 
that you mention that is large enough for 
deer. The .25-20 and the .32-20 are nice 
cartridges for smaller game, but have not 
nearly the killing power required for deer. 
The limit of accuracy for all three of 
them is about 200 yards. 

As an all-around weapon for all game 
up to and including deer and black bear, 
I would recommend a .38-40 for use in 
the woods. It has greater range and 
power and is very much more accurate 
than any of them.—Epb. 


CHAMBERING THE SPRINGFIELD 
FOR THE NEWTON CARTRIDGE 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

1. Is it safe to use a Springfield that 
has been rechambered for the .30 Newton 

cartridge? 

2. 18 the .30 Newton cartridge too large 
to be worked through Springfield maga- 
zine? 

LENNARD J. VILLBERG. 


Ans.—I would not advise you to re- 
chamber a Springfield rifle for the .30 
Newton cartridge, as the bolt of the 
Springfield will not accommodate the .30 
Newton shell, which is considerably larger 
in diameter. This necessitates filing off 
the bolt head, which would not be satis- 
factory; also, the breech pressure devel- 
oped by the Newton cartridge is consid- 
erably higher, and although the Spring- 
field action will hold it, I would not want 
to recommend its use. 

The Springfield magazine, however, will 
handle the .30 Newton cartrdiges. I un- 
derstand that Mr. Newton made mobt of 
his first experiments by remodeling a 
Springfield to accommodate the .30 New- 
ton cartridge, but I do not consider the 
practice a good one. 

We enclose the following formula for 
making a boot dressing, which is very 
satisfactory.— Ep. 





RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
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a catalog. 
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FOR SALE 


Beautiful Lancaster 12 ga. ejector hammerless. In 
perfect condition, with very fine sole leather trav- 
elling case—better gun was never put to shoulder! 

ALSO: 9 MM Mannlicher Sporting Rifle—with 
English sole leather case—in best of condition. 


The Tamoaster ... 2.22.0 $125.00 
The Mannlicher.......... 80.00 
i Re eee $200.00 


Address L. M., ©/o Field and Stream, New York City 
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Where Do You 
Keep Your Guns? 


You wouldn't think of keeping 
your books on a closet shelf only 
to accumulate dust and dirt, and 
certainly books are no more per- 
ishable than costly guns. 
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GUN CABINETS 
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A GUN FOR DUCKS 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


Would thank you to advise what gun 
to buy for duck shooting at long range. 
Have been thinking of the L. C. Smith 
(10) gauge, with thirty-two inch: barrels 
full choke bored, and will appreciate any 
information that you will give me. 

Would you consider an Ithaca with 
twenty-six-inch barrels open a good gun 
for Bob White, where the shooting is 
about 50-50 in the open and brush? 


J. H. WanpeLt, Jr. 


Ans.—There is no doubt whatever that 
the 10-gauge is superior to the smaller 
ones for duck shooting. If you secure an 
L. C. Smith gun of about 8% Ibs, weight, 
with 32-inch full choke barrels, 10-gauge, 
both barrels bored about 65 to 70 per cent, 
you can use 4 drams of bulk smokeless 
powder in it with a charge of 1% ounces 
of No. 4 shot, and kill five yards further 
than you could with the best 12. For a 
gun of this kind, I know of no better one 
than the Smith. 

Personally, I shoot an 8-lb. 12-gauge 
Smith with 3-inch chambers, in which I 
shoot 3% drams of powder and sometimes 
3% with an ounce and an-eighth of 5’s. 
This gun is superior in range to any 12 
that I have ever used, but I am practically 
using the standard 10-gauge load. 

An Ithaca with 26-inch barrels, right 
bored improved cylinder and left quarter 
choke, would be much more satisfactory 
than both barrels cylinder bore for quail 
shooting. Pesonally, I like barrels longer 
than 26 inches, as I line up more correctly 
with the longer sighting plane, and a man 
of your weight and height can carry a 
28-inch quite as satisfactorily as he can a 
shorter one.—Ep. 


THE S. & W. .32-20 
Editor FieLpD AND STREAM: 


[ recently purchased an S. & W. mili- 
tary model .32-20, and would like to know 
if this is a good sidearm for a hunting 
trip. Will you compare this with the .38 
Army special in same make? I shot this 
gun the other day and notice that it has 
a good recoil and drives very hard. I had 
a .38 Army special and did good work 
with it, but with this gun I did nothing 
compared with my other. Do you think it 
is because I am not used to this one, or 
what is the cause? 


Epwarp S. Brey. 


Ans.—Your Smith and Wesson military 
model .32-20 cartridge is an excellent side- 
arm for a hunting trip. The bullet is 
small enough not to tear small or medium 
sized game to pieces which you might 
want to shoot for the pot. The cartridge 
is very accurate and exceedingly powerful 
for its size. The muzzle velocity devel- 
oped is 954 ft. per second. The energy is 
232 pounds, while the velocity of your old 
.38 Special was 857 ft. per second and the 
energy 258 pounds. Unquestionably, you 
would find the .32-20 harder to do accu- 
rate work with at first, as the cartridge is 
more vicious at both ends. The recoil 
would be shorter and the cartridge is un- 
doubtedly a much better killer. It has 
always been very popular in the South- 
west among the Punchers in connection 
with the Colt single action. I believe that 
after you become accustomed to it, you 
will like it very much better, and it is 
hard to imagine a better, all-around wea- 
pon for the camper.—Eb. 


THE LEFEVER GUN 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


I have a Lefever 12-gauge shotgun, and 
would like to have you tell me the good 
and bad qualities of it. 


O. WILKes. 


Ans.—It is very hard for me to criticize 
the Lefever shotgun. I used one for three 
years, a heavy duck gun, which proved 
highly satisfactory. 

The gun in point of construction is one 
of the most perfect ever developed, and 
I have not a single fault to find with it. 
You are fortunate in having such an ex- 
ceptionally fine weapon. It has many com- 
mendable features which are not found in 
other guns, such as detachable side-lock 
plates, which makes the cleaning of the 
gun very easy, a compensating action 
which takes up all wear; a check hook 
which relieves the hinge joint from all 
strain when opening the gun, and it is 
bored along the best principles of gun 
makers, Add to this its appearance, which, 
in my mind, is superior to many of our 
guns, and you have a weapon to be proud 
of —Eb. 





THE GIBBS GUN 


Editor FieLp AND STREAM: 


What is the address of the firm putting 
out the Gibbs rifle? Is it an English firm? 


Ws. T. Bearse. 


Ans.—Gibbs, the gun maker, is located 
in England, I am rather inclined to think 
that he is in Newcastle, but he may be in 
London; I am not sure. This is a small 
concern making hand-made weapons to 
order, and he is better known for his 
rifles than his shotguns. I am sorry that 
I cannot tell you where he is located, but 
I cannot find anything in our records re- 
garding it—Ep. 


THE SYRACUSE GUN 
Editor Firtp AND STREAM: 


I have a 16-gauge double-barrel ham- 
merless shotgun. The maker’s name 
stamped on the barrel is “Syracuse Arms 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.” On the left barrel 
it is marked triplet steel, and under each 
barrel it is marked with a OO. 

The gun is well made, has an ebony 
inlaid forearm and stalk, and the right 
barrel is cylinder bore, left modified 
choke. 

I positively know this gun to be over 
fifteen years old and until coming into 
my possession a short time ago was never 
shot. 

I have been told most everything about 
the gun, from it being an imported gun to 
the fact that it might be a Sears- Roebuck 
special at $9.98. 

ARTHUR P. MARSHALL. 


Ans.—The Syracuse Gun Co., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., failed about fifteen years ago. 
They made a very reputable weapon, and 
many of them are still in use. 


I am not sure, but I believe that Mr. 
A. H. Fox, the present maker of the gun 
of that name, designed the Syracuse and 
was at one time connected with it. 

If the gun you have is a plain one, with- 
out any engraving on it, it was originally 
worth about $25.00—Eb. 
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A Sportsman’s Organization 
for 
SPORTSMEN 


Plan and scope 


The American Smallbore League was founded 
and is fostered and controlled exclusively by 
civilians and for civilians to promote marksman- 
ship AS A NATIONAL SPORT; to conduct 
meetings, matches and competitions; to provide 
instructors and leaders; to create new clubs and 
weld the various local organizations into one 


WE ENCOURAGE 
A PROGRAM THAT 
WILL BRING US 
BACK TO OFF- 
HAND SHOOTING 
—BOTH IN AND 
OUT-OF-DOORS 





great national unit which can standardize the 
sport and make it possible for every shooter to 
compete on an equal basis with his brother 
marksman, no matter where he may be located. 
A rifle range in every town is the only practical 
method of making marksmanship a_ national 
sport. 





WEPLAN TOMAKE 
THE RIFLE AND 
RIFLE SHOOTING 
A GENUINELY 
SPORTING 
PROPOSITION 








What has bee 


American Smallbore League 


The League has inaugurated a system of in- 
struction and competitions that appeal equally 
to the target expert, upland shooter and big 
game hunter. It has simplified shooting con- 
ditions by an entirely new and original method 
of handling both indoor and outdoor shooting. 
It offers a novel and original suggestion for 
maintenance of club interest. It has evolved a 
practical method whereby any group of five or 
more American citizens can organize a club, 
secure a range with the assistance of able in- 


What you get 


EVERY affiliated club has the privilege of 
selecting from its membership one who will 
serve on the National Advisory council. 
BULLETINS, issued semi-monthly, containing 
full particulars regarding matches, qualification 
courses, range construction, club management, 
and other matters of interest to riflemen. 


structors and the co-operation and support of 
their fellow townsmen. It has solved the prob- 
lem of making match shooting as fair for one 
as another, though they live on the extreme ends 
of the continent. It gives to the club a method 
of financing itself; and by the arrangement of 
its competitions, State, National and Interna- 
tional; its ability to give worthwhile trophies, 
the League has entrenched itself in the popular 
esteem of riflemen throughout the United States. 


as a member 

DURING THE INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
MATCH SEASON BULLETINS WILL BE 
ISSUED WEEKLY WITH THE SCORES 
OF ALL CONTESTANTS. .A year book will 
be issued to each member yearly containing his 
or her scores, a resume of the season’s work and 
the prize wipners of all matches. 


The Indoor Season is on now and consists of the National Individual Championship, 
National Team Championship, National Members Match, Qualification and Novelty Matches 


FULL PARTICULARS AND LITERATURE SENT ON REQUEST 


FRANK WINCH, 


P. O. Box 1193 


Secretary- Treasurer 
BERGENFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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SHOOTING | 


ANY CITIZEN WHO OBEYS 
THE GAME*>FORESTRY 


LAWS IS ENTITLED | 















BS t 


LAND 


STATE GAME COMMISSIONER 





Public Shooting Grounds 


F all the steps. taken in recent years to preserve that 
great heritage of America—free shooting and fishing 


—none has achieved such splendid results as that of the * -»«* 


establishment of Public Shooting Grounds throughout the ~* 
nation in conjunction with Game Refuges. 
—But, remember this, these benefits to all sportsmen involv- 
ing the passing of new laws do not ‘‘just happen” but are 
the result of concentrated effort properly directed. 
You can do your part best by joining the American Game 
Protective Association, an organization of thousands of clean 
red-blooded Americans who are fighting the good fight for 
«ce 3 

more game”’ every day all over the country. They need 
your help—some of your time and a little of your money. 
Sign and send the coupon today. The papers listed below 
are backing us up with all the power they have. Select 
the one you want and send in your check showing you have 
enlisted to do your bit for More Game and Better Shooting! 
Do it NOW! 


TO SHOOT ON THIS | Ga t 
J ~ 


















AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 





the 1 
my present membership). 


Publication Price, including 
Draw Regular one year’s member- 
circle around Subscription ship i in American 
publication Price Game Protective 
anted Association 
Field and Stream — a — $2.50 — —- - $3.00 
Michigan Sportsman ~- -- .00 2.50 
Outdoor Life ~ meh. gh oem Sa 3.00 
Outers’ —Recreation 2.50 — -- 3.00 
Sportsmen's Review (Weekly) - 3.00 = _— a 3.50 
lf you are already a subscriber to the maga- Signed 
ine you indicate and wish t renew jor one 


ear from the expiration of ur subscrip 
6 tion, please mention that fact. Address 


close a check for $ to cover dues of $1 and subscription to 
agazine checked below for one year “beginnin, (at once) (at the expiration of 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 


I believe that a sportsman should 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or bru- 
tally. 


3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for 
better laws, and uphold the law-enforcing 
authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers and property 
owners, and also their feelings. 

5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 

6. Never be a fish-hog. 

7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- 


cial purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 
8. Study and record the natural history of game 
species in the interest of science. 
©. Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
gentleman. 




















om maine traps 
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‘WANTS A MAGNUM 10-GAUGE 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have just read with a great deal of 
interest the treatise by Capt Curtis, in 
June issue of FieLp AND STREAM (“All 
Around Shotgun”). Kindly give the 
following information by letter: 

I desire a very long range and close, 
hard-shooting gun for ducks, and geese, 
and turkeys, especially the latter two. 

[ have a Smith single trap gun that 
weighs about 84 Ibs. Can I have a 10 
qa. barrel interchangeable with .12-34-inch 
long to shot, B.B. to 5 chilled and heavy 
enough to stand the British express meth- 
od of loading? The breech of this gun 
is very heavy and should accommodate 
the .10 gauge barrel equally as well as 
12 gauge. 

What length shell should it be cham- 
bered for, how bored, and what should 
be correct load with maximum powder 
charge to secure highest practical veloc- 
ity and at same time secure good killing 
pattern? 

Also advise me the makers of the Brit- 
ish Magnum, and if these guns can be 
had with a good high power flat shooting 
rifle barrel, underneath shot barrels? 
What method of choke is used in them 
i.¢., muzzle or taper choke? 

A. C. House. 

Ans.—It would be quite easy to fit a 
.10 bore barrel to your 8*4-pound single 
barrel trap gun, and as the breech of the 
Smith guns is made particularly massive 
there would be plenty of metal at that 
point to support heavy charges such as 
you wish to use. Also, the recoil from 
heavy loads should not be too severe, as 
the weapon would surely weigh a little 
more when finished than it now does, as 
it would be necessary to make the barrel 
heavier near the muzzle, where the strain 
would come on the choke, 

The only drawback in making this new 
barrel is the probability that the Smith 
Company order their single barrel steel 
tubes, from which the finished barrels are 
bored, to measure roughly .12 gauge, and 
the double barrel .10 bore tubes, which 
they have in stock, might not be suitable. 
However, there are more important 
things to be considered, chief among 
which is the shell for the express load. 
Unfortunately, .10 bore cases can only 
be had up to 3-inch in length in this coun- 
try, whereas the 12-gauge cases can be 
had up to 34-inch in length, so, whereas 
it was easy for me to load .12 bore high- 
based shells with 3%4 drams of bulk pow- 
der and 1% oz. of shot to use in my 
3-inch chambered gun, it would be im- 
possible for you to load a relatively heavy 
shell for your .10 bore, as an express 
load corresponding to that which I use 
in my .12 would be 5 to 5% drams of 
powder and 114 oz, of shot, and as you 
could not get shells of sufficient length 
to handle these loads in this country it 
would be foolish to have your barrel 
chambered for a shell longer than 2%- 
inch, which will carry the heaviest regu- 
lar load made by our munition manu- 
facturers of 4% drams of powder and 
1% oz. of shot. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that with either load .10 bore is 
only at its best with 1% oz. of shot, and 
this is one of the principal reasons for 
the great falling off in the popularity of 
the .10 bore gun. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, and in fact 
at a much later date, the .10 was the 
most popular gun, and the one with which 
most of our game was killed off, and in 
those days it was loaded with 5 to 5% 
drams of black powder and 1% oz. of 
shot. When, however, the trap-shooting 
rules were established, the use of more 
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than 1% oz, was prohibited, and people 
desiring a heavy load got in the habit of 
using 4% drams and 1% oz. of shot at 
the trap, and from that day the manu- 
facturers of ammunition have not made 
the heavier loads. As a result, it is an 
easy thing to-day to load a 12-gauge gun 
as I do mine, and get a faster and better 
penetrating load than the 10-gauge car- 
tridges give. 1 do not mean that the 
12 is a more killing weapon than the 10, 
because it is not when the 10 is properly 
loaded, but it is a more killing gun with 
such special loads, as I recommended in 
last month’s article, than a 10 with such 
loads that we can now secure for it. 
Eventually, the 10-bore gun will come 
back to its own, and this will most likely 
be when some one of the manufacturers 
again produces the 34-inch 10-gauge 
shells with heavy charges. When so 
loaded, it has no equal as an all around 
wild fowl gun, 

The Magnum loads which are used in 
the thin brass Perfect cases are much 
heavier both for the 10 and 12-bore gun 
than those which I have advised. Eng- 
lish guns are built with chamberless bar- 
rels, in which the tapered brass shells fit 
that weigh between 11 and 12 pounds and 
shoot 5% drams of powder and 1% oz. 
of shot, but such a weapon is really not 
a 12 bore. It is more nearly a 10 bore. 
and the 10 bores which shoot 7 drams of 
powder and 2 oz. of shot are nearer to 
9's. In fact, 11 wads are used in the 12’s 
and 9 wads in the 10's. These gun are 
supposed to kill fairly consistently at 100 
yards, but no other shells than the thin 
brass Perfects, which are hard to secure 
even in England to-day, can be used in 
them, because a paper shell will allow too 
much gas leakage around the wads and 
much of the strength’ is consequently 
lost. 1 would consequently advise you to 
forget, at least for the time being, a 
Magnum gun, 

There is another point which I believe 
is worth bringing to your attention. Your 
trap gun is undoubtedly very straight 
and long in the stock, and I do not be- 
lieve would lend itself to the more prac- 
tical purpose of duck shooting where one 
is often cramped in a sneak box, or bat- 
tery or blind. If I wished such a gun 
myself as you desire, I would induce the 
Smith Company to build me another i2- 
gauge single-barrel trap gun, with the 
proper dimensions of stock that would be 
required for duck shooting, bored with 
the chamber 3%-inch long, and without 
a beveled cone, and to weigh about 9% 
pounds with a 34-inch barrel. In this 
chamber you could use the longest Leader 
shell which is made, namely 3%-inch, 
which is turned over to 3%-inch and 
loaded with four drams of powder and 
1%& oz. of shot. Such a weapon if bored 
specially for 2’s, 3's and 4’s would be 
a most killing one for flight shooting, 


and I believe would have a little advan- , 


tage in range over such 10-gauge shells 
as we can now secure in this country. 
—Ep. 
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Means 


Value 


for Outboard Motor 


i b= high - grade 
Dunphy Boat is so 
designed asto reduceto 
a minimum the motor 
vibration which soon puts 
ordinary row boats out of 
business, 


kisstanchly built of selected 
oak and cedar—carefully 
calked—screw holes filled flush 
with special cement — and 
painted three coats best marine 
paint. 


An Ideal Family Boat—Be- 
haves Right—Light or Loaded 


In ordinary boats, the weight of operator 
and motor at stern raises the bow out of the 
water—cutting the speed and making the boat 
hard to handle in windy weather. This special 
er ri giays on water full length with 
any kind of load. It is safe—substantial— 
built right for outboard motor use. 

Handsome Catalogue Tells Story 
Write today for full description of this beauty, 
which is carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
and other high grade Launches, Canoes, Row 
Boats and Fishing Boats handsomely illustrated 

in the free Dunphy catalogue, 


Sar BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 4 















HUN TERS ‘and CAMPERS, fese } is your 
ny vig to supply your needs from 
Uncle Sam’s tremendous surplus stock of 
best-grade Army and Navy goods at bar- 
gain prices. 


Army, Munson Last, Shoes..... $6.50 
Army Officers’ Shoes........... 7.50 
Army Wool Shirts............. 5.00 
Army Heavy Wool Hose....... 45 
Send for catalog ~ of bargains, things you need 


and want. As 12. 
ARMY & NAVY 243 West 42nd St. 


SUPPLY CO. New York City 
Piease Write Correct Street Number. 





Strong Arms 


Powerful Back and feast, na 
om | Shoulders, Sha apely home 
and a HEALTHY STOMAC 

All of the above can be obtained 
by following the instructions in my 
book, Strong Arms, which contains 
a complete course in physical cul- 
ture that will develop all parts of 
your body in perfect proportion. 
The exercises are illustrated with 20 
full page half tone cuts and require 
no apparatus. Send 25c in coin. 


300,000 Copies Sold 
Send your order today before you forget. 
Prof. Anthony Barker, D. C. 

Studio 1260 


127 West 42nd St., New York City 


















3, f Use Nyoil 
: In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 

lishing around the 
jouse. in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOTL 
at 15¢ and 25c. Send us 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 


screw top and screw tip) 
containing 3% ounces post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 
by R DHIGHET 


he MEANT 

he WANTED 

to catch FISH 

which* +s SOMETHING 
a ltagether Dav eEe (iT 


he ‘phoned he MH TOS 
who has a hard buled FACE 
ar its FEL) 


an he has) a loud Voice! 
an thia GUY 
told the EfIToR 
(over the’ P HONE) 
that he WANTE 
to find » PLAC 
to ga FISHIN’ 
rear a tig CITY 
an 2 Gees GuIfeE 
an 3 good HOTEL 
an dued FOOL] 
an lots of IT! 
Bn some more bg FISH! 
an thar ‘Eni Tor 
with the hard boiler FACE 
whar is¢ RED, 
an a loud VOICE! 
YELLE 
ae this GUY. 
(over the PHONE) 
an’ tula HIM 
he did'nt WANT 
To go FISHIN’ 
he WANTET] 


to go to 
HEAVEN! 





Edited by Ladd Plumley 


Winners in 1920 Prize 
Fishing Contest 


Rainbow Trout—Eastern Division 


First Prize—Weight, 1814 lbs.; length, 
33%"; girth, 1914”. Caught by T. M. 
Funk. Rod, Bristol; reel, Empire; line, 
Kingfisher; lure, sucker-fish. 

Second Prize—Weight, 15 lbs. 2 oz.; 
length, 3014”; girth, 20%”. Caught by 
Elmer Harrison. Rod, Idaho; reel, Mar- 
tin; line, Gladding; lure, live minnow. 

Third Prize—Weight, 10 Ibs. 15 oz.; 
length, 29”; girth, 18”. Caught by G. W. 
Long. Rod, bamboo; reel, Shakespeare; 
line, Kingfisher; lure, grasshopper. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 9 Ibs. 14 oz.; 
length, 28'4”; girth, 17%”. Caught by 
Elmer Harrison. Rod, Idaho; reel, Mar- 
tin; line, Gladding; lure, minnow. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 8 Ibs. 10 oz.; 
length, 27%”; girth, 14”. Caught by Ed- 
mund Pauls. Rod, bamboo; reel, Martin; 
line, Kingfisher; lure grasshopper. 

Sixth Prize—Weight, 8% lIbs.; length, 
2634"; girth, 17”. Caught by O. LaLonde. 
Rod, Montague; reel, Martin; line, King- 
fisher; lure, grasshopper fly. 


Rainbow Trout—Western Division 


First Prize—Weight, 1334 lbs.; length, 
33”; girth, 18”. Caught by Mary Mc- 
Comber. Rod, Calcutta; reel, Hendryx; 
line, Golden State; lure, No. 4 spoon. 

Second Prize—Weight, 13% lbs.; length, 
31”; girth, 19”. Caught by Sibyl Mac- 
Lennan. Rod, Horton; reel, surf-casting; 
line, Jefferson; lure, Wilson Wobbler. 

Third Prize—Weight, 125@ lbs.; length, 
3114”; girth, 1514”. Caught by Fred K. 
Burnham. Rod, Leonard; reel, Hardy; 
line, Halford; lure, No. 70 Imperial Gov- 
ernor. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 12 lbs.; length, 
33%”; girth, 15%”. Caught by H. L. 
Green. Rod, Riverside; reel, Takapart; 
line, Osprey; lure, salmon egg. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 9 lIbs.; length, 
28”: girth, 17”. Caught by W. T. Bald- 


win. Rod, Dowagiac; reel, Abbey & Im- 
brie; line, Kingfisher; lure, No. 3 Wilson 
Spoon. 
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Sixth Prize—Weight, 8% lbs.; length, 
30”; girth, 15%”. Caught by Alfred Hoz- 
lund. Rod, Luckie; reel, Yankee; line, 


Kingfisher; lure, spinner. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass—Northern 
Division 

First Prize—Weight, 8 Ibs.; length, 
24”; girth, 17”. Caught by A. J. Weinig. 
Rod, Bristol; reel, Pflueger; line, Saline; 
lure, live minnow. 

Second Prize—Weight, 8 lbs.; length, 
21%"; girth, 17”. Caught by James E. 
Callahan. Rod, Bristol; reel, Meek; line, 
Kingfisher; lure, South Bend Bass-Oreno. 

Third Prize—Weight, 734 lbs.; length, 
224%”; girth, 17”. Caught by H. D. 
Smith. Rod, Richardson; reel, Meek; 
line, Wonder; lure, tad polly. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 714 lbs.; length, 
214%”; girth, 1734”. Caught by H. L. 
Marshall. Rod, Abbey & Imbrie; reel, 
Climax; line, Kingfisher; lure, minnow. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 6 lbs. 14 0z.; 
length, 2344”; girth, 16%”. Caught by 
E. B. Carskaddon. Rod, Bristol; reel, 
Bectazel; line, Osprey; lure, minnow. 

Sixth Prize—Weight, 6 Ibs. 12 o0z.; 
length, 23”; girth, 1624”. Caught by E. B. 
Mould. Rod, Heddon; reel, Shakespeare ; 
line, Kingfisher; lure Bass-Oreno. 

Seventh Prize—Weight, 6 lbs. 11 0z.; 
length, 21”; girth, 15”. Caught by Harry 
D. Jewell. Rod, 5-oz. casting; reel, Louis- 
ville; line, Invincible; lure, Creek-Chub 
Wiggler. 

Eighth Prize—Weight, 61 lbs.; length, 
21”; girth, 18”. Caught by Harvey S. 
Wing. Rod, steel; reel, not known; line, 
Kingfisher; lure, grasshopper. 

Ninth Prize—Weight, 6% Ibs.; length, 
21”; girth, 1534”. Caught by John Edel- 
bauer. Rod, Sampson; reel, Shakespeare ; 
line, Black O-Reno; lure, frog. 

Tenth Prize—Weight, 6 Ibs.; length, 
20”; girth, 171%4”. Caught by Clarence D. 
Held. Rod, Shakespeare; reel, Blue 
Grass; line, Kingfisher; lure, soft crab. 


Large-Mouth Black Bass—Northern 
Division 


First Prize—Weight, 7 lbs. 14 oz.; 
length, 24”; girth, 19”. Caught by Wm. 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


Under the Direct Supervision of 


TEX RICKARD 


International Trap Shooting Tournament 
Water Sports Carnival 
Golf Tournament and Boxing Exhibitions 





RIMARILY, the Sportsman’s Show will be a meeting place for every man 
P:: woman who is in any way interested in outdoor sports. Here will be 

seen the exhibits of the leading Manufacturers and Dealers. Displays cov- 
ering the entire sporting goods line will be attractively arranged. Whether 
your interest lies in Shooting, Golfing, Tennis, Baseball, Water Sports, Camping, 
Skating, Boxing or elsewhere among the different sports, you will find abundant 
entertainment here. The entire arena of the Garden will be decorated with the 
end in view that it may please the eye of the Sportsman. 




















The lower section of the arena will be an inclosure in which various events 
of interest are to be held. With the aid of a steel backstop, the World’s Indoor 
An.ateur and Professional Trap Shooting Championships will be determined. 
Full squads of five men will face the firing line—shooting at flying targets, from 
regulation distance. The shooting sessions will be daily events from 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m., and from 5.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


A large tank will be constructed within the inclosure in which will be held 
the various Aquatic Sports. Diving and Swimming Contests, Life Saving Ex- 
hibitions, etc. The Handicap Fancy Diving Events for Women should prove 
especially interesting for, in this connection, it will be remembered that it was an 
American girl who won the World’s Championship at the Olympic Games. 


The Miniature Golf Course Tournament will test the skill of the golfers 
and prove most interesting to spectators. 


For the purpose of demonstrating the Art of Self-Defense, to the many who 
have never witnessed a boxing exhibition, Bouts will be held daily, afternoons 
and evenings. These contests will be conducted by the A. A. U. 


Moving pictures will be shown by Field and Stream, of deer, moose, and 
various game hunts. Swordfishing at Catalina, etc. No charge will be made to 
witness these wonderful films. 


To miss the Sportsman’s Show will mean that you have failed to witness one 
of the year’s most pleasing and instructive events. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
JAN. 29th to FEB. 5th 
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Send No Money! 


Broadcloth Flannel Shirts ; | 


Let us send you on approval two of these finest 
quality gray flannel shirts! Save more than $3.00 on 
is amazing direct-to-wearer bargain offer! Don’t 
confuse these splendid shirts with those being 
offered elsewhere at similar prices. We guarantee 
them to be the best of this grade optainable. Just the 
thing for work, business and spor when our 
present stock is gone, ee ae will er 


1 °8°0 Value; Both for $468 | 


Splendidly made of rt quality Supertex Broadcloth 
Gray Flannel. Firmly goukte- stitched throughout, Two large | 
buttoned pockets. e buttons. Soft turn-down 
collar. You willbe deligte with the excolient wearing aust, 
ity and the snappy, dressy appearanc Your back 
you are not convinced they arethe biggest value you whee | 
See them FREE! Just send your name, address 
and neckband size for two of these wonderful Gray Flannel 

Shirts. Pay only $4.68 and postage on arrival, our emashing 
low price during this sale only. Your satisfaction absolutely 


—— Be sure to send neckband size. Write today. j 


pavio STRONG COMPANY ons 
nagemen cago 


Dept. 1 1885" 
Oe. ena an anenenenens 











Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 
Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 55c—Size 10, 60c—Size 8, 65c Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 80c—Size 10, 90c—Size 8, $1.00 Dozen 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free 


WHITE BROTHERS 








17 Water Street Liverpool, 





England 


Darrow Steel Boats 


100 Sizes 


19 Styles Patented 





DARROW boats are practical boats. 


Practical designs, 
and ‘‘Darrow’s’’ patented process of 
which combines great durability with light 


good materials 
construction, 


weight. makes them the most serviceable, durable and 
practical boats on sale anywhere 

The Darrow line includes Motorboats, Outboard Motor 
Special Rowboats, Sectiona toats, Canoes, Duckboats 


and Special Designs 
Catalog mailed on request 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
4 Clinton Street Albion, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


Complete contents of my Fishing Rod Factory, with 
tools and machinery for making split bamboo rods. 
Large amount of raw material, and hundreds of 
glued stock, ready for mounting. 


JOHN G. LANDMAN 
59 Cedar Street, _Brooklyn,-N. Y. 


FLY MAKERS 10 THE TRADE 


FLIES made to order or sent from stock, 
able for all American Waters, from split winged 
floaters (all eyed) to Lake and Salmon flics. Pat- 
terns and prices sent per return mail. Also manu- 
facturers of rods, lines, etc. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
Midland Works ASHBOURNE, England 
4warded Gold Medal International Sports Exhibition, 
LONDON, 1904, 


suit- 
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Stilwell. Rod, Heddon; reel, Tripart; 
line, South Bend; lure, Heddon. 

Second Prize—Weight, 7% lbs.; length, 
23”; girth, 18”. Caught by Jim Lavery. 
Rod, bamboo; reel, Meisselbach; line, 
Black O-Reno; lure, South Bend Ww eed- 


less Spinner. 
Third Prize—Weight, 
25”; girth, 1514”. 


71% \bs.; length, 
Caught by O. C. Owens. 
Rod, homemade, hickory; reel, Takapart ; 
line, Tyree; lure, live carp minnow. 


Fourth Prize—Weight, 7 Ibs. Oz. ° 


length, 2434”; girth, 1734”. Caught by 
Chas. F. Speorl. Rod, Brookdale; reel, 
Shakespeare; line, Hildebrandt; lure, live 
minnow. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 7 lbs. 5  oz.; 
length, 23”; girth, 17”. Caught by Roy 
Oppie. Rod, 514 One Piece; reel, Meek; 
line, Kingfisher; lure, baby cr: rb. 

Sixth Prize—Weight, 7 lbs. 4 o2z.: 
length, 2414”; girth, 18”. Caught by Fred 
Davis. Rod, Sampson ; reel, Shakespeare ; 


line, Kingfisher; lure, Foss Pork Rind. 

Seventh P ee 7% |bs.; length, 
22”; girth, 17”. Caught by Arthur A. 
Wittnebel. Rod, fly—Abercrombie & 
Fitch; reel, Meisselbach; line, King- 
fisher; lure, Oakley bass bug. 

Eighth Prize—Weight, 714 |bs.: length, 
22”; girth, 13”. Caught by J. Allen 
Rineh: urt. Rod, Luckie; reel, Climax; 
line, Bay State; lure, spinner. 

Ninth Prize—Weight, 7 Ilbs.; length, 
2134”; girth, 16”. Caught by Mrs. W. T. 
Heddon. Rod, Heddon; reel, Heddon; 
line, Simson; lure, baby crab. 

Tenth Prize—Weight, 7 Ibs.: length, 
2142"; girth, 154%”. Caught by John M. 
Francis. Rod, Orvis; reel, Heddon; line, 
Gladding; lure, No. Junior Tango. 

Eleventh Prize—Weight, 7 lbs.; length, 
2015/16”; girth, 15%". Caught by R. J. 
Kirkwood. Rod, Bristol; reel, Pflueger 
line, Sali-e; lure, Dowagiac. 

Twelfth Prize—Weight, 6 Ibs. 
length, 21 3/16”; girth, 174%”. Caught by 
Geo. E. McAllaster. Rod, Shakespeare; 
reel, Shakespeare; line, Shakespeare; lure, 
Shakespeare Spinner. 

Thirteenth Prize—Weight, 6 lbs. 12 oz. 
length, 2544”; girth, 1714”. Caught 
Wm. Trupiano. Rod, Bristol ; reel, Kelly; 
line, Kingfisher; lure, Lee’s Wonder. 

Fourteenth Prize—Weight, 6 Ibs. 12 
oz.; length, 21”; girth, 161%4”. Caught by 
F. M. Schwerd. Rod, Folsom; reel, 
South Bend; line, Kingfisher; lure, South 
Bend Bass-Oreno. 

Fifteenth Prize—W eight, 
length, 22”; girth, 1514”. Caught by Geo. 
Rod, Kingfisher ; reel, Shake- 
speare; line, No. 16 Black Japanese Silk; 
lure, Red-head Tango. 


13% oz.; 


6 lbs. 12 02z.; 


Great Northern Pike 


Prize—Weight, 27 Ibs.; length, 
4714"; girth, 20%”. Caught by Jennie H. 
Ladew. Rod, bamboo; reel, vom Hofe; 
line, braided silk; lure, Corbett. 

Second Prize—Weight, 27 lbs.; 
46”; girth, 20”. Caught by F. C. 
Rod, split bamboo; reel, Markoff; 
Vim Invincible; lure, Shannon 
spinner. 

Third 
4834" 
Adele 
Hofe; 
Spinner. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 
4214"; girth, 20”. Caught by C. A. Hazen. 
Rod, Bristol ; reel, Sal-Trout; line, cop- 
lure, Silver Soldier 


First 


length, 
Rapp. 
line, 
twin 


Prize—Weight, 26 lbs.; length, 
girth, 191% Caught by Marie 
Beach. Rod, Dowagiac; reel, vom 
line, Kingfisher; lure, Double 


25 lbs.; length, 


per woven with silk; 
and Ibis Fly. 

Fifth 
length, 40” ; 
Clevenger. 

| bach ; 


Prize—Weight, 22 lbs. 12 oz.; 
girth, 1714” —- by E. C. 
Rod, Sampson ; reel, Meissel- 


line, Kingfisher ; lure, dead chub. 


Sixth Prize—Weight, 22% lbs.; length, 
48”; girth, 17% Caught by James W. 
Alker. Rod, Bristol; reel, vom Hofe; line, 
Kingfisher; lure, Corbett. 

Wall-eyed Pike 

First Prize—Weight, 11 ibs. 5 oz. 
a 30”; girth, 1734 ——— by Geo. 

E. Jenks. Rod, Bristol ; reel, Minnesota ; 
line, Kingfisher; lure, minnow. 

Second Prize—Weight, 10 lbs. 4 oz.; 


length, 29”; girth, 15”. Caught by A. R. 
Conrad. Rod, Sampson; reel, Takapart; 
line, Osprey; lure, black sucker. 

Third Prize—Weight, 10 Ibs. 2 oz.; 
length, 32144”; girth, 1834”. Caught by 
C. M. Byerly. Rod, Heddon; reel, 
Takapart; line, Kingfisher; lure, chub. 

Fourth Prize—W eight, 10 Ibs. ; length, 
2934”; girth, 1614”. Caught by W. Webb 
McCall. Rod, Bristol; reel, South Bend; 
line, Invincible; lure, Rainbow Dowagiac. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 10 I!bs.: length, 
2914"; girth, 1514”. Caught by Mrs. Janet 
Anderson. Rod, Bristol reel, V. L. A.; 
line, Spaniel; lure, live minnow. 

Sixth Prize—Weight, 9 lbs.; 
30”; girth, 15%”. Caught by Mrs. 
Bergeson. Rod, Bristol: reel, 
speare; line, Kingfisher; lure, 


length, 

Reno. 

Shake- 

June bug. 
Muskellonge 

First Prize—Weight, 49 Ibs. 3% 


Gs. ; 


length, 50”; girth, 34”. Caught by Louis 
Sylvia. Rod, Bristol; reel, South Bend; 
line, Kingfisher; lure, minnow. 

Second ee 45 lbs.; length, 
5134”; girth, 2414”. Caught by J. H. 
Rohr. Rod, Bristol; reel, Atlantic Surf 
Casting; line, Cuttyhunk; lure, No. 7 
Spinner Spoon, 

Third Prize— Weight, 45 lIbs.; length, 


49”; girth, 22”. Caught by Frank L. Con- 
nor. Rod, Bristol; reel, South Bend; 
line, Kingfisher; lure, Al Foss “Little 
Egypt” pork rind. 

Fourth ar 44 lbs.: length, 
53”; girth, 25”. Caught by Robert Bau- 
man. Rod, Sunnybrook; reel, Empire 
City; line, Kingfisher; lure, Al Foss No. 3 


pork rind minnow. 
Fifth Prize—Weight, 
5414”; girth, 24”. Caught by J. C. Bie- 
senthal. Rod, split bamboo; reel, Uni- 
versal; line, Mill’s Record; lure, Corbett 
Spoon. 
Sixth 
5134” 


421% lbs.; length, 


Prize—W cight, 
; girth, 2314”. 


40 Ibs.; length, 
Caught by Chas. L. 


Casey. Rod, Bristol; reel, vom Hofe; line, 
heavy silk cord; lure, South Bend Buck- 
tail. 


LEADERS 1920 PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 


Small-Mouth Black Bass—Intermediate 


Division 
1. C. A. Rawson 
2. R. E. Brocchus 
3. J. M. A. Healey 


4. John H. Feo 


Small-Mouth Black Bass—Southern 
Division 

1. A. T. Gibbes 

2. C. C. Shaver 

3. C. H. Freeman 

4. G. S. Gardner 

Large-Mouth Black Bass—Interme- 

diate Division 
ia ex H. Campbell 
2. G ‘ Whitlock 
-$ Johnson 

ri W. rs Wallace 

Large-Mouth Black Bass—Southern 
Division 

1. W. H. Corbett 


2. C. H. Freeman 
3. Mrs. W. H. Corbett 
4. H. E. McLaren 
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Bluefish 
1. C. L. Worth 
2: H. C. Naylor 
3. Wm. P. Richmond 
4. F. B. Applegate 
Striped Bass 
1. Jack Gloward 
2. Robert A. Appleton 
3. Clarence H. Thomas 
4. Clifton L. Tallman 
Weakfish 
. Harry A. Bemis 
. Theodore F. Everett 
. Willis Rider 
. Thomas G. Peage 
Channel Bass 
. Louis M. Sylvia 
Jos. H. Mann Binns 
. Barton G. Levin 
. Mrs. V. B. Gray 
Tarpon 
1. W. Ashby Jones 


A REMEDY FOR NERVES AND 
DISCONTENT AND THE LIT- 
TLE THINGS THAT WORRY 
Sometimes a man becomes disgusted at 

the world; at business and all its works. 

The littleness of average human_ nature 

gets upon his nerves. The subserviency 

of dollar-worshippers to dollar-owners 
disgusts him. He becomes _ irritable, 
crabbed, morose and longs with Childe 

Harold, that the desert night be his dwell- 

ing place—that he might have a lodge in 

some vast wilderness and get away from 
it all! ‘ 

If he is the proper sort of man—and 
if he is disgusted at those things, it is 
prima facie evidence that he is that sort 
of an individual, he has a temporary pal- 
liative at hand, which will take the sting 
from many a human insect bite, and re- 
store him to normal for a while, at least. 

Let him rise when the East is gray with 
dawn, and make his way through green 
pastures gemmed with millions of dew- 
diamonds; frosted with silver of night 
mists and spread with the fairy embroi- 
dery of filmy spiderwebs. Let him drink 
deep of the air, redolent of forest and 
shrub and field, uncontaminated with dust 
of the day. Then when he has come to 
the still waters, dark and mysterious in 
the shadow, let him get out on the trunk 
of some fallen monarch of the forest, bait 
his hook and ease it without noise or rip- 
ple down alongside the log where there 
is a collection of driftwood and leaves. 

For a few minutes there is a wait, 
pregnant with expectation; then a quiver 
of the quill on the line, and it shoots slant- 
wise downward. The fisherman pulls, the 
light rod bends with the weight of a 
great big blue bream—the fightingest, 
gamest, eight ounces of life that wears 
scales! 

The sky becomes tinged with the gold 
of sunrise. Birds utter tentative snatches 
of melody. A vagrant breeze brings to 
the water’s bosom fairy barques of dead 
leaves that sail bravely on to some haven 
along the shore where they soon become 
one with the hopes of yesterdav. An- 
other bream—ah, this is the life! Fur- 
ther up the stream once in a while there 
is a “plop” on the surface of the water. 
The fisherman sets out his line and goes 
to investigate—and before he arrives there 
is a tremendous splash at the spot. Be- 
ing an experienced fisherman he knows 
what is happening—it is an overhanging 
muscadine vine, and a great big old cat- 
fish is underneath, eating as they fall. 
Mr. Fisherman sets out a strong line, 
baited with a hookful of worms—and 


who 


hwWh 








and other large fish. 

















“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 
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OL dork me sty yprart 
do port out about.thea LT! 


“Six years ago a fellow came into my sporting goods store asking 


for a split ring and a treble hook. 


“T thought nothing about it, but pretty soon in come some more 
fellows for more split rings and treble hooks. 


“Season after season they kept coming 
more and more of ’em each year, until 
my curiosity was aroused and I’d ask 
*em what in thunder they were doin’ with 
‘em. No answer, but a knowin’ look and 
a wise wink. 

“Well, sir, I knew they had somethin’ 
awful good or they wouldn’t be keepin’ 
so mum, so I got to nosin’ around and 
finally discovered that one of my old cus- 


| tomers had been making these ‘mystery 


spoons’ and selling them to his friends, 
until finally ’most everybody in Detroit 
was usin’ them. 

“Last summer I verified a report that 


36 pike had been caught on this spoon 
at Echo Lake, Mich., in one morning! 

“So I am selling the whole bait now— 
and I call it the OSPREY DARDEVLE 
casting and trolling spoon. If your dealer 
hasn’t gotten them yet, I'll send it any- 
where in the U. S. or Canada, postpaid, 
for 85c. Made in 26 different finishes, all 
proven successful, the one shown above 
is one of the killers. Made of solid brass, 
weight 1 ounce, length 3% inches, width 
2 inch. 

“TI¢ wiggles and wobbles, and whirls. 

“Casts further than other baits, and 
with less effort. Rides high or low, con- 
trolled with your rod and reel.” 


‘Send Today for Your Osprey Silk Casting Line 


“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they won't rot, are braided so they shoot 
through the guides like greased lightning, and are guaranteed to stand anything 


excepting rough or cracked guides. 


“Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten years. 


Present Prices are: 


15-lb. test $2.00 
23-lb. ‘* 3.00 
30-lb. ‘** 3.75—Post Paid 


20-Ib. test $2.75 
26-lb. ** 3.25 
12-lb. ‘* special, 50 yds., $1.65 


The 26 and 30-lb. test are suitable for salt water fishing as well as muscallonge 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for samples and dope sheet. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
310 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan 








Scientific Device 
That Does Away With 


















i. 
Non-Rigid Pad 
and What is With. 
in It That Counts 








vet—easy to apply. 
Over 250,000 Now In Use 


We have proved to hundreds of thousands of 
sufferers from hernia (rupture) that to obtain 
lasting relief and develop a natural process for 
betterment comes by wearing a Plapao-Pad. 
This patented hani hemico device can do 
the same for you. The wearing of an improper 
support aggravates rather than improves the 
condition. The Plapao-Pad can and does aid the 
muscles in giving proper support, thereby ren- 
dering efficient aid to Nature in restorin 
strength to the weakened muscles. Being self- 
adhesive there is no slipping and shifting of 
pad with resultant irritation and chafing. Most 
comfortable to wear—no delay from work. 
Awarded Gold Medal at Rome and Grand 
Prix at Paris, 

Send No Money. We will send you a trial of 
Plapao absolutely FREE, you pay nothing for this trial 
noworflater. Write for it today. also full information. 


PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 693, St. Louis, Mo. 

















A Remembrance 


for 


Your Hunting or Fishing Pal 


your guide, or the farmer who so 
generously let you shoot over his 
place this Fall. 


What could be more appropriate 
or more appreciated as a Christmas 
or New Year's gift than a year’s 
subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM—a reminder each month 
in the year of the good times you 
have had together. 





We will send him a card as 
a remembrance from you. 


























- Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarc 

First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
boats for Outboard Motors. 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO, 


We fit our 
Catalogue 


691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo Mich, 
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KNICKERBOCKER FISHING TACKLE KIT 


Carries a Complete 


Tackle Outfit 





A PLACE FOR 
EVERYTHING 


PLACE 


Brown Cowhide Leather 


Aluminum Trays 





Ask your dealer or address 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
226 No. CLINTON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


















¥% or ¥a Oz. 
WITH BUCKTAIE 


‘ ~~ a re . y — 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats and “a 
other fur-bearing animals 

Catch Fish, in large Dambore wah the Send for 


New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. I Circular of other Lures and Pork 





catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein : . 
llsizes, Write for descriptive price list, and Rind Strips « A I F( ) a 
klet on best bait known for attracting all kinds P . S Ss 








of fish, J.F.Gregory, Dept. 202, Lebanon,Mo, | 1712 COLUMBUSRD =» CLEVELAND 
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“To Hit is History” “To Miss is Mystery” 


By P. C. Wharton, America’s Foremost Artist on Game Birds 
Two of the handsomest duck pictures that have been painted in years. Two clean hits, a 
right and a left and a clean miss—pictures that have been indelibly printed in your memory 
from days with a choke bore that you will never forget. This pair of pictures hanging in 
your dinin room, den, library or office will help you live them over time and time again. — 
These pictures measure 13% by 20 inches, they are colored by hand in water colors and it 
is almost impossible to tell them from the original paintings. They are handsome enough, 
we assure you, for anyone’s home. 
We have had these pictures reproduced especially for subscribers to FIELD AND STREAM 
and wili mail this pair to you postage prepaid at practically cost to us, that is $3.00 including 
a year's subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 
Single Copies $ .50 The Pair $ .75 
GUARANTEE-— If these pictures are not more than we claim them to be and 


1-21 fully up to your expectations we will be glad to have you return them to us care- 
fully wrapped in the same package and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

FILL IN COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 

FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 25 West 45th St., New York City 


Gentlemen ; ? ; 
Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send the pair of duck pictures and FIELD AND STREAM 
Magazine for one yea 


Name .... TST TT TTT TTT TOC TTT TT CT Tre ee ee ee 


Address . PrTrTerTT errr TTT TT Tt et Te et te 
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awaits developments—meanwhile catching 
another bream from beneath a tangle of 
overhanging tree roots. Directly he has 
a three-pound catfish on the line and 
landed ! 

The day wears on—scents of drying 
grasses and leaves fill the air. Squirrels 
rustle and chatter in some scalybark trees 
near at hand. A red-bird utters a few 
flute-like notes that are full of sadness 
for the departing Summer. All is peace 
—the infinite peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding and which exorcises all 
thoughts of humanity and its small ways. 

Late afternoon comes—the shadows 
grow long, and in the hollows the air takes 
on a chill that is a forerunner of night. 
The fisherman reluctantly gathers his 
string, winds up his tackle and‘with fond 
regrets leaves the spot which has magic 


| to bring forgetfulness of those things 


which make life unpleasant, and which 
sends him homeward a better man for 
having lived for a few hours, at least, close 
to the heart of Nature and in close com- 


| munion with the God of which Nature is 








| but the servant and the evidence—Bir- 


mingham, Alabama, News. 








A LETTER 
Editor Firtp aANp STREAM: 


I am an interested reader of Fretp AND 
STREAM, and to me it is one of the most 
interesting of the sportsmen’s publica- 
tions which come to our reading tables. 
Therefore, [ trust you will not take it 
amiss if I beg leave to differ with Mr. 
Wm. Chipley Jones in regard to certain 
assertions made by him in his article 
“Casting for Sea Trout,’ contained in 
the November issue. 

The jerking motion given to the lure 
has for years been known to Florida 
anglers as the “Zaragossa” movement, so 
named after the “Zaragossa” bait, origi- 
nated by Mr, Ross B. King, formerly of 
Pensacola, and now connected with the 
James Heddon’s Sons Co., of Dowagiac, 
Michigan, who manufacture the Zara- 
gossa bait originated by Mr. King, and 
which bait has been always demonstrated 
by Mr. King with a whipping motion of 
the rod in retrieving. 

Another statement made by Mr. Jones, 
quoting verbatim, is: “This sport is al- 
most entirely localized to the environs of 
its discovery, 7. ¢.,that very limited stretch 
of territory lying along the Gulf Coast 
between Pensacola and Apalachicola, 
Florida.” 

Anglers who have fished the various 
salt waters of Florida’s lengthy coast line 
inform me that sea trout are taken on 
wooden plugs in all of them, Enclosed 
is a photograph showing about 70 sea 
trout taken in four hours at Mosquito 
Inlet, on Florida’s east coast, where the 
Halifax and Indian Rivers empty into the 
Atlantic. These trout, which weighed 
126 ibs., were caught on the above-men- 
tioned Zaragossa plugs, 15 Ib. lines, 
Shakespeare lever winding reels and 
Heddon’s No. 15 rods, by Mr. Frank. 
Whitman, managing editor of the Flor- 
ida Grower, and myself, shown in the 
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picture. A close inspection will also 
show tackle used. 

Having a summer cottage at Daytona 
3each, I frequently fished in these waters 
during the past summer, with uniformly 
good strings of trout, varied occasionally 
by a mangrove snapper, ladyfish, redfish 
or sea bass and flounder. The enclosed 
picture shows a small bass or two and 
several flounders, 

3elieving that a wrong impression as 
to restrictions of this type of fishing in 
Florida has been unwittingly given out 
by Mr. Jones, and thanking you in ad- 
vance for correcting this impression, I 
beg to remain, 

E. W. Brown. 
(Continued from page 830) 
WEBBED FEET 


By Arthur O. Friel 


through the toe-hole into the snow, thus 
gaining a firm gfip. 

The sporting-goods stores may try to 
sell you a pair of sandals with your 
snowshoes. Some of these are good; 
others not worth the powder to blow 
them to Hades. My chief objection to 
them is that they tend to restrict action a 
little. As previously stated, I have a 
habit of driving my foot far through the 
hole on a slope, and this is virtually im- 
possible with a sandal. Moreover, even 
the best sandal adds a slight weight to 
the heel, especially if wet; and every 
ounce on the foot takes its toll out of the 
leg muscles in the Ipng run. Some of my 
friends, however, swear by a sandal of 
the shoe type—that is a sole laced to the 
toe-hole coming well up behind the heel, 
and fastening around the instep with strap 
and buckle. This style is especially con- 
venient for ladies, as the shoe is hitched 
with one pull of the strap. 


ANY snowshoes—in fact, most of 

them—have a slight uptilt at the toe, 
This is an advantage, especially when 
walking on a crust. Twigs and other ob- 
structions have a habit of tripping the 
wearer of a perfectly flat shoe, whereas 
they will glide easily under a tilted toe. 
A hard crust, too, will unexpectedly hold 
the flat toe, whereupon the wearer will 
wallow in the snow. This predicament, 
likewise, is avoided by the shoe with a 
moderate rise. The rise varies from % 
to 4 inches in different shoes. Here, as 
in other matters, let moderation be your 
guide. 


S the method of walking is regulated 

somewhat by the size of the webbed 
appendage, both points may be considered 
together, A snowshoe, like ordinary foot- 
gear, must fit the wearer. A stripling of 
seventeen would not cut much of a figure 
wearing the boots of his 200-pound dad; 
nor would that dad be able to jam his 
number tens into the boy’s 
pumps. So it is with the “webbed feet.” 
A heavy man cannot do himself justice 
on the meshed frames intended for a 
lightweight, nor will the latter acquire 
much speed on a pair of barn-doors. The 
heavyweight needs wide shoes; the mid- 
dleweight, a pair of generous size; the 
lightweight and featherweight, strong 
frames of medium*build. The ladies, too, 
should not be equipped with shoes fit 
only for children. The ordinary type is 
apt to be listed in three sizes—men’s, 
women’s and children’s—and the buyer 
must beware lest he or she be sold as 
well as the purchase. It is pitiful to see 
Diana waste her glorious young strength 
by floundering on footgear built for Ti- 
tania. 


dancing- | 
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ENGLISH PATTERN 
QUILL FLIES 
$2.50 dozen 





DRAGON 
\ FLIES 
, Sizes 2 and 6 | 
Special Dry Flies : 
$3.00 Dozen Price Each . 





STEVENS POINT 









UPRIGHT DIVIDED WING FLIES 
For Dry or Wet Use 





————_ We supply Anything in Artificial Flies 


KREMBS HARDWARE TACKLE DEPARTMENT 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN - 
FINE TROUT and BASS FLIES 


All Standard Patterns Furnished. Sizes 14-12-10-8-6-4 








SCOTCH PATTERN 
DOUBLE WING FLIES 
$2.50 dozen 





$2.75 Dozen 


Indestructible 
Gauze Wings 
Quill Body 





- 50cents 


Eyed Spinner Flies 
$3.00 Do 


Made in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, the Home of the Best Fly Makers in the World. 








WISCONSIN 














Army and Navy 
Goods 
Hunting Clothes 


Wonderful bargains in 
Army blankets, shoes, sox, 
shirts, underwear, raincoats, 
leggings, sweaters, etc. 


Hunting and camping 
outfits complete 





Heavy Khaki Duck, 
Corduroy Collar, 
Hunting Coat. 
Large, roomy pock- 


ets. 
Special, $5.50 
Postage extra. 


Send siz cents for our big 
catalogue No. 25 offering 
hundreds of useful articles. 

















TROUT FLIES 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


I am in a position to tie any quantity of 
Trout Flies for the Trade in America and 
Canada. I can tie all the American and 
Canadian patterns or any special pattern to 
order. These flies are not factored as so 
many are. They are all guaranteed Irish 
make and are tied here on the premises. 

Immediate and prompt attention: given to 
all orders. 

Prices and particulars on application. 

A trial solicited. 


L. KEEGAN 
(Specialist in Fly Tying) 
3 INNS QUAY, DUBLIN, IRELAND 

















kind of fishing. ~ 
Thomas Rods 





That Critical Moment 


For your Fishing Tackle 


VTE the Silver King “breaks” and the sud- 
den strain comes—if something goes wrong 
now—your fish is lost and your sport spoiled. 


We have the best obtainable tackle for any 


Vom Hofe Reels Cuttyhunk Line 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
414 Madison Avenue, New York 
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By Consulting the 


Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


Completely revised and brought up to date, the latest 

edition of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook offers the most 
complete, most authoritative and most thoroughly re- 
liable pocket work upon outdoor subjects. 


Condensed, boiled down, cross-indexed “dope” on every 
phase of the manly woods-going sports. 


CHAPTERS ON— 
Rifles and Pistols 


Marksmanship, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the shot, sight 
adjustment, accuracy of hunting rifles, proper shooting positions, 
small game rifles, restoring a rusted barrel, reloading shells, 
cleaning rifle sights. 





Other chapters on Trap Shooting, Wing Shooting, Dogs, Salt 
Water Angling, Miscellaneous Angling Data, Fishing Records, 
etc. The Outdoorsman’s Handbook is made pocket size to go with 
you into the woods. Stoutly bound in canvas to stand rough usage. 




















Big Game Hunting 
Species and habitat; moose calling, hunt- 
ing white-tailed deer, caribou hunting, 
field taxidermy, tracks and tracking. 


Woodcraft 


Forestry for the sportsman, small furred 
game, tracks and tracking, traps and 
trapping, how to skin. 


Camp and Trail 

Kinds of tents, stoves, packsacks, duffle 
bags, cook kits, axes and knives, camp fur- 
niture, outdoor footwear and_ clothing, 
camping hints, horse packing, camp medi- 
cine and first aid, binoculars and _ field 
glasses, dressing game. 


























Camp Cookery 

Fire making, recipes for everything 
cooked in the woods—game, fish, breads, 
vegetables, flapjacks, soups, sauces, etc., 
grub lists for various sized parties on 
all sorts of trips. 


Bass and Musky Fishing 


Methods of taking care of tackle; casting 
lures, etc.; pike and pickerel, habits, etc. 


Trout Fishing 


Tackle specifications, lines, landing nets, waders; species of 
trout; dry and wetfly fishing; bait fishing; styles of casting; flies 
and how to tie them; miscellaneous trout lures. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $3.00, will bring your copy of the 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s subscription, new or renewal, 
to Fietp AND STREAM, America’s leading sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book above—$1.50, subscription alone—$2.50, total value $4.00. 


























FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F. & S. 1-21 
ie pony Send me the Handbook and Fietp anp Stream for a.year. Enclosed is $3.00. 
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(It you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount and check whith 
you want.) 


Prepare for Your Next Trip | 








BAAVING bought the meshed frames 
and tied them on, the next step is 
to walk on them. Now, the novice will 
probably suffer from two misconceptions : 
that he must straddle in hi§ gait, and that 
he must lift the whole shoe at each step. 
The latter idea will quickly vanish, but 
the former may persist for a time. In 
the case of our genial partner the heavy- 
weight, the width of the shoe may ne- 
cessitate a slight side-swing of the foot, 
though wide shoes generally are made in 
right-and-left in order to obviate that 
very necessity. We who are built on a 
more meagre scale, however, need not 
vary materially from our ordinary gait, 
unless we lengthen our stride. It is sim- 
ply a process of lifting the toe of the 
rear shoe, sliding that shoe over the one 
on which we stand, and putting it down 
ahead of us. The novice will walk stiff- 
legged at first, and will watch his feet, 
but that will soon pass off. 


S for the snow—well, that comes as 

it pleases, and we must accept it. 
The tyro will soon learn that dry, feath- 
ery snow lets him sink several inches; 
that damp snow packs well under foot, 
and that a slippery crust is an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord. This same crust can 
be subjugated, however, by adding 
“creepers” to the frame—a steel nail or 
arrowhead driven through the wood and 
projecting “™ or ™% inch on the under 
side; this bites into the crust and mini- 
mizes slipping. 

One other matter should be considered 
—that of equipment; and here I hesitate. 
If like the writer, the amateur fares into 
rough places alone or with an old chum, 
he probably will do as I do: pull on jersey 
and sweater, shove a pair of tough old 
trousers into heavy socks, lace up his moc- 
casins, light a black pipe and “beat it.” 
On the other hand he can outfit himself 
as becomingly as he may choose. One 
cardinal principle applies in all cases: he 
must see to his feet. Double-soled, oil- 
tanned moccasins are probably best; dou- 
ble-soled, because we city dwellers are 
likely to be literally “tenderfeet” when we 
cast aside our customary stiff shoes, 
Within the moccasin, in addition to the 
light sock next the skin, should be worn 
the heaviest hand-knit sock. If desired, 
a heavy boot-sock, reaching only to the 
ankle, may be worn over the knit sock. 
Some folks advise wearing three or four 
pairs of woolen socks with moccasins. 
The objection to this is that they make 
the legs unnecessarily bulky. The boot- 
sock gets in its work where it is needed, 
and stops there. A pair of old golf stock- 
ings can be pulled on over socks and 
trousers and fastened at the knee. Of 
course, other footgear may be worn—the 
old reliable “cruiser,” or even a hunting 
boot, but the moccasin is best. 


ADIES must beware of long skirts. 

A skirt should on no account hang be- 
low the top of the moccasin, and one 
ending midway between ankle and knee 
is far more sensible for this sport. An 
ordinary hat, too, is likely to come to 
grief in the woods; let the headgear be a 
toque or a Shaker-knit cap such as 
hockey-players wear. At this point my 
wiser self whispers that I am on the 
verge of rushing in where angels fear to 
tread: but now that I am launched on the 
subject I will pursue it to the bitter end. 
In case my sister or some other fellow’s 
sister wished me to outline a complete 
outfit I should suggest the following: 
double-soled moccasins, boot socks, golf 
stockings, short skirt, warm sweater of 
the coat variety, fur-lined gloves, muffler, 
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cand toque or Shaker cap. And if I, myself, 


wished to appear as a howling sport, I 
should don glad rags of the following 
tenor: moccasins and socks as previously 
outlined; knickerbockers of corduroy or 
other warm material, with coat to match, 
or mackinaw; sweater, preferably V- 
neck; jersey, heavy gloves, toque or cap. 


S a matter of fact, I take but little 
heed to my raiment, so long as it is 
warm and comfortable. I tramp for 
pleasure, seeking the silent places where 
the feathered and furred brethren of the 
forest leave nightly a record of their 
lives. I learn how the grouse sleeps in 
holes under the crust; how the wood- 
mouse dodges the owl by a tiny tunnel; 
how the mink travels the frozen streams; 
how the rabbit finds his food, and how 
the fox sometimes finds the rabbit. 
Trivial things? Not so! It is the 
study of Life and its relation to Death. 
And there are few greater studies, 


The Los Angeles Fly and Bait Casting 
Club will hold their tournaments for the 
season of 1920-21 at Lincoln Park, Los 
Angeles, every second Sunday beginning 
November 7th. Visiting sportsmen are 
cordially invited to participate in these 
tournaments, 

The club officers are president, Ber- 
tram D. Lackey; vice-president, Chas. 
Van Horn; secretary and treasurer, M. 
E. Hoag; captain, Oscar Lane. Execu- 
tive committee,'E. A. Doran, H. A, 
Richey, H. A. Stevenson. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Gorn’ FisHin’. By Dixie Carroll. Pub- 
lished by The Stewart & Kidd Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Something new! A _ book a little bit 
different from the ordinary and one that 
will interest the expert as well as the 
tyro. Mr. Carroll is well equipped to tell 
all about weather conditions and how they 
affect fishing, feed and food and how it 
relates to the fish biting; natural baits and 
how to use them and when; home life, 
the kind of waters and under water for- 
mations they loaf about and why; busting 
the rules of the game, and many other 
topics just as interesting. He writes from 
personal study and experience, and his 
“Where to Go Fishing” dope is sure to 
spell full creels to the limit of the law. 


THE SPLENDID WAYFARING. By John 


G. Neidhardt, Litt.D. Published by The 


McMillan Company, New York. 

The story of the exploits and adven- 
tures of Jedediah Smith and his com- 
rades, the Ashley Henry men, discoverers 
and explorers of the great central route 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean. The book covers a period of nine 
years, from 1822 to 1831, and those nine 
years are filled with all sorts of interest- 
ing and exciting incidents. It is profusely 
illustrated with photographs that give an 
excellent idea of the customs and dress 
of the people and the state of the country 
at that time. 


Birps oF LA Prata. By W. H. Hudson. 
Published by The E. P. Dutton Company, 
New York. 

A thoroughly interesting treatise on 
bird lore by one who knows his subject 
well. The colored illustrations, twenty- 
two in number, by B. Gronvold, give an 
added interest to the book. 
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SAVE 


UE to war contract cancellation, we have on hand a supply of 
6 power x 30 m/m genuine Graf Prism Binoculars. We are 
closing these out at a figure which means a big saving to you. 


Regular Price . .. . . $65.00 
Saving . . + seve « S90 


Reduced Price . .. . $25.50 


This extraordinary offer is possible only because we—the manufacturers—are 
offering these binoculars direct. They are brand new—built to government 
“specifications for use in the United States Army or Navy. They make an 
object six miles away look only one mile distant. 

You'll find them a never-ending source of pleasure at lakes, athletic events, 
on trips and they will help you bag more game while hunting. You’ll be ae 
proud of them all your life. : 

The price includes a sturdy, plush-lined case with strap. 






We will send your instruments prepaid—subject to approval. owt FF a 
: ; I ; : y ie 
Examine them. Use them. If not entirely satisfactory return 2. ge on 
eoes : - FF go 
them to us within three days and we will refund your money ee ba wt He 
without delay or question. Mail the coupon today! 7 oe o wae 
ya 3 oe a 
2’ ah, s - 
+ 2A NS SA... yo 
Graf Optical Company Ge OT at 
. a oe Noe Ns re ry 
South Bend, Indiana ee 5 OS SOLN - 
s ig oR ee ” a 
7G” SF Set 
e “ » ° ° 
“Fs? rose i. 
\S » 2 » 5 
oe Fo es ol %y é& Roa ow” 














MEMO TO THE WORLD! 

ALL OUTDOORS for January, February, and March, 1921, will 
present the most smashing series in the field of publication—we bar 
no magazine. 


Is Man-Hunting the Finest Sport in the World? 


I—The Snake-Stick Man (Jan.) 
II—A Raid into the Sugarlands (Feb.) 
Il1I—The Killing of Hol. Rose (March) 
By 
HORACE KEPHART 


I am not subject to sudden and short-lived enthusiasms on the basis of a new-found 
toy. This series of Mr. Kephart’s is the best stuff ever set down. 


It is being written at a time when Federal Enforcement Agents and their work 
are of - interest to every citizen than is news of sport or business or profiteering 
or murder. 


Detective stories will always hold the reader. Mr. Kephart says that Dupin and Sher- 
lock Holmes may take a back seat in order to learn from THE SNAKE-STICK MAN. 


Moonshine stuff in the Southern Mountains has been one of the sure-fire standbys 
of writing men since the Whiskey Rebellion. Here it is in straight, simple wording, 
with the Mystery stuff thrown in. 


Kephart swallowed the bait of THE SNAKE-STICK MAN, hook, line and sinker, 
not to mention the lock, stock, and barrel. 


There’s booze in it, there’s mystery, there's detective story stuff, there’s a shooting 
affray, there’s all the pent-up human interest of more than a lifetime. 

There are bloodhounds—and a new way of throwing them off the scent. 

If there’s a red-blooded man in America who is not more than pleased with this 
series, he may have a lifetime subscription to ALL OUTDOORS out of the pocket of 


the present editor. 
(Signed) L. L. Little, Editor, ALL OUTDOORS. 


SIX MONTHS’ TRIALSUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE DOLLAR 
This offer will enable you to gt THE MAN-HUNTING SERIES also the 


articles by F. St. Mars on wild animal life and many other features at asaving- Simply 
enclose a one dollar bill in an envelope and ask that your subscription: be started with 
the beginning of THE MAN-HUNTING SERIES. (Regular price $2.50 per year.) 


ALL OUTDOORS, 239 Fourth Avenue, New York City 




















Mid - Winter Handicap 


Fi, Target Tournament 
AY January 17th to 2nd, 1921 
$13,000 in Money and Trophies 


Weekly trap-shooting tournaments. Events 
for professional and amateur—Legget Ideal 
Traps. 
Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 25th to 28th, 
for money and trophies. 
Golf, Tennis, Horseback Riding, Rac- 
ing, Driving, Motoring, Airplaning. 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
Special Rates up to February 
Holly Inn and Berkshire open in January 
For Information: General Office, Pinehurst,N.C. 














NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 
A Pavatine, for the Camper and Angler 


Ideal Canoe Trips 


@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 


@ All along the route of the Railways are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 


F. E. PITTMAN, 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


General Passenger Agen 














ENTLEMAN in Philadelphia prepared to sat- 

isfy as to socia! position and sportsmanship, 
would like to buy interest in camp’ or acquire 
membership in club, where good trout or salmon 
fishing is obtainable, in Maine, New Brunswick, 
or Quebec. Address with particulars. 


SPORTSMAN Care FIELD & STREAM 
25 West 45th St. New York 








‘Treasure Island | 
Proposition | 


About 116 acres, about 50 acres cleared, | 
5,000 orange trees growing; practically frost | 
proof, about a thousand palms; best fishing, 
hunting, boating and bathing; 2 4-inch flow- 
ing wells, bungalow, 2 houses for help, a 
stable, 2 boat houses, 7 docks from which 
12-pound bass have been caught. 


Treasure Island is the most unique and 
attractive proposition in the state of Florida 
or elsewhere, located in Lage Griffin five and 
a half miles from Leesburg. 


Price $125,000. Full particulars 
1S. . IOOSE, Gunn, Seetaes, SS. 




















“A Revelation in Angling Efficiency” 









Made of 
** CARBORUNDUW.., 
Hones your hooks razor 
sharp in a jiffy, insures your luck. Doubles your catch. 
Also used for knives, hand axes, etc. The sharpening stone 
“DELUXE” for sportsmen; 4-in. size, 75¢; 3% in., 50¢. 
“GET YOURS TODAY,” at any Hardware or Sporting 
Goods Store. They spell the difference between ‘‘good-luck”’ 
and “‘no-luck,”’ ‘gives maximum pleasure at minimum cost.”’ 
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(Continued from page 813) 
THE PLURAL OF MOOSE IS MISE 
By Irvin S. Cobb 


moved to try his new and virgin auto- 
matic at a target. So he loosed off at 
one of the big black crows of the North 
that was perched, like a disconsolate un- 
dertaker, with bunched shoulders and 
drooping head, on a dead tamarack fifty 
yards away, He did not hit Brother Corbie 
but he tore the top out of the tamarack 
snag. And then when he and the guide 
had rounded the shoulder of the little 
hill and descended to a swamp below 
they read in certain telltale signs a story 
which came near to moving the marks- 
man to tears, 


OVING up the slope from the other 
side the guide had been calling. A 
bull moose, and a whaling big one, to 


judge by his hoof marks, had been stirred - 


to inquire into the circumstances. He 
had quitted the swamp and had ambled 
up the hill to within a hundred yards of 
the crest when—as the guide deduced it 
—the sound of the shot just above caused 
him to halt and swing about and depart 
from that neighborhood at his very best 
gait. But for that unlucky rifle report 
he probably would have walked right into 
the enemy. My friend does not now feel 
toward crows as he formerly felt. He 
thinks they should be abolished. 

An experience of mine was likewise 
fraught with the germs of a tragic dis- 
appointment. Ina densely thicketed dis- 
trict, my guide, with a view to get view 
of the surrounding terrain above the tops 
of the saplings, scaled the steep side of 
a boulder that was as big as an ice- 
house and then beckoned to me to follow. 
But as a scaler I am not a conspicuous 
success, By main strength and awkward- 
ness I managed to clamber up. Just as 
I reached the top and put my rifle down 
so that as I panted I might fan breath 
into myself with both hands my boot 
soles slipped on the uncertain surface 
and I slid off my perch into space. Wildly 
I threw out both arms in a general direc- 
tion. My clutching fingers closed on a 
limb of a maple which overshadowed the 
rock and I swung out into the air twelve 
feet or so above the inhospitable earth 
and utterly unable to reach with my con- 
vulsively groping feet the nearermost jut 
of granite. For an agonized moment it 
seemed probable that the only thing that 
I might break my fall with would be 
myself, But I kept my presence of mind. 
I flatter myself that in emergencies I am 
a quick thinker. As I dangled there an 
expedient came to me I let go gradually. 


ND then as [I plumped with a dull 
sickening thud into the herbage be- 


slow and lay there weaponless, windless 


and jarred | saw vanishing into the scrub 
not a hundred feet away the black shape 
of a big and startled moose. I* caught 
one fleeting glimpse of an enormous head, 
of a profile which might have belonged 
to one of the Major Prophets, of a set 
of horns outspreading even as the 
fronded palm outspreads itself, of a 
switching tail and a slab-sided rump, and 
then the shielding bushes closed and the 
apparition was gone, and gone for keeps. 
For my part there was nothing to do 
but to sit there for a spell and cherish 
regrets. Under the circumstances, trail- 
ing a frightened bull moose would have 
been about as satisfactory as trailing a 
comet, and probably not a bit more suc- 
cessful as to results. 


woe the majority of the members of 
our troupe the duration of the hunt 
had a time limit. On the afternoon of 
the last day in camp two of the party 
strolled into the immediate presence of 
a fair-sized bull and, firing together, one 
of them put a slug of lead in a twitching 
ear which he turned toward them. It 
must have been his deaf ear, else he would 
have been aware of their approach long 
before. But one moose was singular and 
the achievement of the plural number 
was our ambition. So four of us crossed 
back into New Brunswick where accord- 
ing to all native New Brunswickers the 
moose grow larger than they do in the 
sister province; Nova Scotians taking the 
opposing side and being willing to argue 
it at all times. 

With unabated determination the gal- 
lant quartet of us hunted and hunted. 
Three big deer died to make holiday for 
us but the moose displayed a coyness 
and diffidence which might be accounted 
for only on the ground that they had 
heard we were coming. Indeed they 
could not very well help hearing it. 


RACs morning under the influences 
of the frost the flaming forest colors 
showed a dimming hue. Day before yes- 
terday they had been like burning 
brands, yesterday there were dulled em- 
bers, today smouldering coals; and to- 
morrow they would be as dead ashes. 
Each night the sun went down in a nim- 
bus of cold gray clouds. There was a 
taste and a smell as of snow in the air. 
The last tardy robin packed up and went 
south; the swarms of juncos grew thick- 
er; wedge-shaped flights of coot and 
black duck passed overhead, their bills 
all pointing toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
Then on the last day there fell a rain 
which turned to sleet and the sleet in turn 
to snow—four inches of it—and in the 
snow on that last day the reward which 
comes—sometimes—to the persevering 
was ours. 


O know the climatic sensation 

which filled the triumphant amateur 
you must first of all care for the outdoors 
and for big game shooting, and in the 
second place you must have known the 
feeling of hope deferred and in the third 
place you must have reached the eleventh 
hour, so to speak, of your stay in these 
parts with the anticipation you had been 
nurturing for all these weeks since the 
trip was first proposed still unrealized in 
your soul, 

You and your camp mate and your 
guide were on the last lap of the journey 
back to camp; the sun was slipping down 
the western wall of the horizon; the 
shadows were deepening under the 
spruces; you rounded the shoulder of a 
ridge and stood for a moment at your 
guide’s back looking out across a fire- 
burned barren. He _ stiffened like a 
pointer on a warm scent and pointed 
straight ahead, Your eye followed where 
his finger aimed, and two hundred yards 
away you saw a dark blot against a 
background of faded tamarack—a bull 
standing head-on. You shot together, 
you and your companion. Apparently 
unscathed, the animal swung himself 
about and started moving at the seem- 
ingly languid lope of the moose, which 
really is a faster gait than you would 
suppose until you measure the length of 
his stride. You kept on firing, both of 
you, as rapidly almost as you could pull 
the triggers of your automatics. Twice 


he shook himself and humped his hind- 
quarters as though stung, but he did not 
check his speed. You emptied your 











_ magazine—five shots. 
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Your mate’s fifth 
shell jammed in the chamber, putting him 
out of the running for the moment. In 
desperate haste you fumbled one more 
shell into your rifle, and just as the 
fugitive topped a little rise before disap- 
pearing for good into the shrouding 
second-growth you got your sight full on 
the mark and sent a_ farewell bullet 
whistling on its way. The black hulk 
vanished magically. 

“That'll do,” said your guide, grinning 
broadly, “you got ‘im, But load up 
again before we go over there. He's 
down and down for keeps, I think, judg- 
in’ by the way he flopped, but he might 
get up again.” 


UT he didn’t get up again. You came 

on him where he lay, still feebly 
twitching, with two flesh wounds in his 
flanks and a third hole right through him 
behind the shoulders—a thousand pounds 
of meat, a head worth saving and mount- 
ing and bragging about in the years to 
come, a pelt as big as a double blanket 
and at last the accomplished plural of 
moose was mise. 

So then you did what man generally 
does when language fails to express what 
he feels. You harked back sundry thou- 
sands of years and you did as your re- 
mote ancestor, the cave dweller, did when 
he slew the sabre-toothed whatyoumay- 
callhim. About the carcass of your kill 
you executed a war dance; at least you 
did if you chambered the emotions which 
filled the present writer to the choking 
point. , 

And then the next day, back in the 
settlements, when you reunited with the 
two remaining members of the outfit 
who had been in camp eight miles away 
from the camp where you stayed, and 
when you learned that now there was a 
total tally of three deceased beasties, the 
war dance was repeated, only this time 
it was a four-handed movement instead 
of a solo number. 











American Boys Hanpy Book or CAMP 


Lore AND Woopcrart. By Dan Beard. 
Published by J. P. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

It is most important to start our future 
sportsmen out right in the woods, and 
there is nobody better able to do this than 
that dean of the woods, Dan Beard. In 
his latest book Mr. Beard goes very 
thoroughly into the “How-To-Do” of the 
outdoors. He tells all about the making 
of the many kinds of campfires with 
or without matches; covers the intricacies 
of woodcraft in a way that will delight 
all lovers of the outdoors, as Dan Beard 
knows very well indeed how to make 
things in the woods. The chapter on 
chopping wood will give a needed lesson, 
while camp kitchens and camp cooking 
will help to keep camp and campers cheer- 
ful as well as comfortable. The use of 
dogs, the making of packs, packing horses 
for trips by rail, preparations for camp- 
ing, pioneering and many other phases of 
woodcraft are instructively described. It 
is a book that will prove a source of un- 
failing instruction and delight to both 
young and old lovers of the outdoors. 
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FREE COOK BOOK 


Za Every Camper Should Have One 


A Book of Practical Recipes fr vse when TW GZ icnvy pressed sto} 7 


camping, wrought iron ~ ins gasoline — 


hunting, or fishing—recipes that any man can un- gives steady blue flame~equipped 
derstand and execute. Prepared by EleanorLee ¥ ~ . 
Wright for Auto Kamp Kook Kits, and obtained 


up like a suitcase with 
uipment inside. 
Price 


complete, $17.50 


only from us. We will also include complete 
description and prices of Auto Kamp Kook 
Kits. Every camper needs one — the perfect 
camp stove. Send for your cook book today. 
It’s Free, and you are not obligated in any way. 


Prentiss-Wabers 
Stove Co. 


56 Spring Street 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 











Screw Top, Cold Rolled, Polished 


COPPER CANS renee 


$12.00 U, S. ARMY 
OFFICERS’ 


SHOE i” 
Standar d Metal Wor BOSTON, MASS. 


$a.75 
eens 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 15 NORTH 10th STREET 


—— Postage 
Free 















Mail orders shipped 
at once in wood 
boxes. Money back 
if Can does not suit. 
Free Circular 
We Sell Copper Tub- 
ing, Unions, Etc, 


6 BEACH STREET 


















Hunters — Trappers — Sportsmen ! 


E> GET A BIG MAIL 
{7 


E supply publishers, mail order houses, manu- 
facturers of fishing tackle, guns, ammunition, 
fur buyers and many other lines of trade with 
names and addresses. 
If you want to keep posted and save from 10 to 40% 
send us your name and address with 25 cents to 
cover registration fee for one year. 
SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE BUREAU 
30 Clinton street, Dept. No. 36 Newark, N. J. 


Pay on Arrival 
These "$12.00 hand sewed Russia Calf Shoes are the kind 
Uncle Sam’s Officers wear. A dressy shoe, built 
to stand hard marching. Every pair 
spector’s stamp. If you want to keep your feet free 
from foot troubles get a pair at once, Soft leather 

| a ; . roomy toe caps and double thick soles. Army 

| officers say, ‘they are full of solid comfort and 
wear like iron.” Try them at our risk. Send 
mo money. Pay ey! price, only $6.75, on 
arrival, Your money backif you want it. All sizes and 
| widths. Agents wanted. . Send thi 
ry Bldg., East Boston, Mass. 
U.S. Army Officers’ Shoes C.O.D. I pay post- 
Ny | aan on arrival. My money back if not satisfied. 
Size NamMe..ccee cocccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
















meet the demand of critical angling 
experts because their correct taper pro- 
duces the proper action and balance, 
and the necessary power to cast a long 
line with ease and accuracy. 

Send for Circular ae: 

GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. o 

1241 East Ninth Avenue Denver, Colo. >» 


OUTDOOR BOOKS Pvrmer Editor of Field and Stream 


am The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern camping 

c me Crate, you do not find in earlier works are described in this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50; 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.00. 

am A sequel to Camp Craft. A book for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 

So a S... hiking, winter camping, etc. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field 
and Stream, $3.50. 

RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS Military rifle shooting. big game rifles, and how to learn shooting 
at big game; sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wind shooting, patterns, snap shooting, etc. 
complete and authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 8. 
Springfield. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscrintion to Field and Stream, $4.00. 

The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
cateh trout, bass and muscallonge, and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting. How to make your own camping outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream, $3.50. 

Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating Ten chapters on the motor boat, besides many on 
canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas sailing canoe; boat building and _ rigging for sail 
batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats and knockabouts, 350 pp., 127 illustrations, Cloth, $2.50; with 
a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.00 

The American Hunting Dog The latest and best book on the subject. 252 pp., 32 illustrations. 
Selecting and training bird dogs, hounds and special breeds, raising puppies, kennel building, hygiene, 
diseases. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.00 


Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 


HIT THE TRAIL 


Send in your subscription NOW 
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Field and Stream, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 

Enclosed find $2.50 for which please send FIELD AND 
STREAM to the following address for one year beginning with 
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Breeders ot good sporting dogs will find these pages os particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 






neti DEPT. 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet, 
or Race Dog”, etc., etc. 






FIELD AND STREAM readers are made up of red- 


blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 


these columns and take advantage of this active 


market. 


Our rate for advertisements is $10.00 per inch per month. 











International Champion 
Kootenai Chinook 


(AKC 160417: CKC 13547) 
UD 


The only American bred interna- 
tional champion y me Terrier 


in the REAI and 
AL TERRIER 
' mY. ESS HUNTER OF BIG 

othede-eme AND SMALL GAME, retrieves on 
land or water, summer or winter, has magnificent 
head and coat and is a great big stout-hearted sire 
of large litters of magnificent pups. A canine noble- 
man, a ‘‘one man,”’ ts man’s sios. full of brains, 
pep, and guts STU FEE: 

Send your bitch = “aan 8s prepaid to WESTON, 
New Jersey 

Illustrated booklet with full description of KOO- 
TENAI CHINOOK and puppies sired by this cham- 
pion for sale, upon request. 


Vibert Kennels, Box 234, Weston, N. J. 





Vitert Head 











OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century All-round Dogs 





The wonderful intelligence and loyalty of 
Oorang Airedales make them most de 
sirable pals for man, woman and child 
Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them best of watch-dogs and pro- 
tectors for automobile, camp, home and 
estate. They have no equals as water- 
dogs, retrievers and hunters. They will 
climb a tree or go to earth and fight any- 
thing from a rat to a bear. They are 
ideal dogs for farm or ranch, being care- 
ful drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep. We 
have at all times trained dogs and puppy 
stock. Also ‘coonhounds and big game 
hounds. Interesting, illustrated catalog 
mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. A, LA RUE, OHIO 





Westminster Kennel Club 


DOG SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 








February 10, 11, 12, 1921 


Entries Close January 19th, 1921 


GEORGE W. GALL, Supt.) 


Room 603 1451 Broadway, New York 








THE KENNEL 


By Freeman Lloyd 
Your Great DANeE’s HEAD 
HE Great Dane or German Boar- 
hound is not only one of the most 
noble dogs, but an immensely powerful, 
as well as a speedy animal; in fact, there 
is no other dog of his height and weight 
that can travel at such a pace. Moreover, 
he is the most powerful and aggressive at 
his avoirdupois; and it is probable, no 
other dog could kill him in combat with 
the Dane in any sort of condition or of 
an age when he would be able to look 


it something that once belonged to the 
older breed of mastiff, a dog, or kind of 
dog, that the Romans found in Britain 
and took to Rome to fight wild animals 
aud among themselves in the arena at 
Rome. But for boar-hunting a faster 


dog than the mastiff was required; so. 


some sort of a hound cross was intro- 
duced into the mastiff, this hound, as we 
are told it was, giving speed to the some- 
what cloddy mastiff side of the family, 
which, however, retained its great 
strength of jaw, 
power of bone and weight of flesh, All 
these properties, we must bear in mind, 

















Typical Head of Great Dane or Boarhound. Champion Rocky Hill Hodur. 


Owner: J. 


after himself. It is the great agility of 
the Dane that stands him in such service, 
and we will see from the make and shape 
of his head that it is also built for quick 
and effective need. We have before re- 
marked that the index to a dog’s breed 
is to be found in his head; and when we 
take into consideration the study of Mr. 
Myer’s dog’s head, we will recognize in 


Harry Myers. 


go to make up the perfect dog for the 
requirements of tackling the terrible wild- 
boar whose tusks and teeth in his fury are 
said to become red-hot! 


A Cruncuinc Hotpinc Heap 


Taking, then, the outline of the Dane 
or boarhound’s head, we will see it car- 
ried highly, and in its length and general 


tackling proclivities,, 


ra 


Pa 


cutout or chiselling we will notice much 
of elegance and great power. The muzzle 
is broad, long and blunt, and a great deal 
finer than in the shorter and more bull- 
dog-headed mastiff. The frontal bones 
of the forehead are slightly raised and 
there is little indentation between the 
eyes. This means that all the power that 
is possible to get into a long jaw is there; 
for, after all, the crunching, holding and, 
if you will, the killing power comes from 
the jowls and the enormous power of 
the cheeks and muscles. As before writ- 
ten in these papers, the skull should not 
be too broad, but the aforesaid cheek 
muscles must be well developed. The 
nose should be large and the bridge well 
arched. The lips in front should be per- 
pendicularly blunted, not hanging too 
much over on the sides, thus giving the 
Dane a hound-like appearance. The lips 
should have well-defined folds at the 
angle of the mouth. Some there are who 
like to see the under jaw slightly pro- 
jecting just about a sixteenth of an inch. 
This would point to more holding power, 
and is meant for the breeder to keep in 
mind that the under jaw of the Dane or 
boarhound is all-important in the make- 
up of that splendid animal’s head. The 
eyes should be small, round, deeply set 
and with an alert expression. The ears, 
when uncropped, should be greyhound- 
like in carriage, but most of the dogs 
with their ears on, generally have them 
hanging down and carried like those of 
the mastiff. In America, the continent of 
Europe and all other countries save the 
British Isles, the ears of the Dane are 
cut at three or four months of age. The 
minimum height and weight of dogs 
should be 30 inches and 120 pounds; of 
bitches, 28 inches and 100 pounds. 


HUNTING THE WILD Boar 

As can be well imagined, the wild boar 
is one of the most awkward of all ani- 
mals to tackle. The tusks of this animal 
are larger than in the tame breed, some 
of them being met with almost a foot 
long. These, as is well known, grow both 
from the upper and the lower jaw, bend 
upward circularly, and are Barren n0e 
sharp at the points. These are never 
shed. The lower jaw tusks inflict terrible 
wounds. The common age of a boar is 
25 or 30 years, and what a pack of dogs 
have to do to hold a customer can be 
well recognized by those who have ever 
had an experience with the domestic 
animal of considerable years. A_ boar 
runs head on before dogs, and doesn’t 
double or cross like other hunted animals, 
and he is sometimes run to relays of 
dogs. Occasionally he will not regard 
them; and when they have chased him a 
little he will take courage and keep them 
at bay, still running upon anything that 
he sees before him; but, if he perceives 
himself charged and hard laid into by 
the dogs, he will be. discouraged, and turn 
head and fly to some other place of 
refuge. It is said that if there be collars 
of bells about the dogs’ necks, a boar will 
not so soon strike at them, but flee end- 
wise before them, and seldom stand at 
bay. It will be understood that the 
hounds used in‘ the above work are ordi- 
nary hunting hounds commonly called up- 
on for hunting the fox, the stag or other 
animals. 


THE USE OF THE BOARHOUND 


N the old hunting days of Germany, 
and occasionally in France, very fine 
sport was obtained by hunting of boars, 
and likewise of stags, with toils. An en- 
closure was formed with toils and pitch- 
forks around the thickets into which the 
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“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The Dog That Thinks’ 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 





dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hunter of Big Game. ‘At Stud. Fee $25. 





SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook,the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a Splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN’ THE WHOLE WORLD 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











High Class Airedales 


Pups from champion 
bred stock, for sale. 
Dr. A, E. HOFFMAN Detroit, Minnesota 
The Airedale Terrier 


CRAGSMAN DICTATOR 


at stud Fee $25.00 
Sire of two champions and other big winners. 





For particulars and stud card address 


DOREDA KENNELS 
Box 273A HIGHLAND PARK, III. 


Hounds and Hunting 


cA Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
jportsman Featuring 
THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample sige 20c; $2.00 per Year 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, “Desk F.S., Decatur, Illinois 








OLD COUNTRY ROAD, 





KEEP YOUR DOG WELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 
dealers or from 


















: A_ Medicine 
us by mail, for Every 
£ a 3 7 Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK Ferqeants 
: ae 
Neg D0G MEDICINES 


on care, feeding send 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartandSen. Vest’s 
ry ,, Tribute 
a Dog.’ Write 
toatrters freceopy. 
POLK MILLER DRUGCO. 


WHY EXPERIMENT 
Get a— 
LIONHEART AIREDALE 


“‘Bred for brains and fit to show”’ 
Let us prove to you with testimonials from reli- 
able men throughout America who have put them 
to every concéivable use, that they are the best 
to be had. 

Write for puppy list and literature. 


LIONHEART KENNELS, B Box 14 412, Anaconda, Mont, 














| BRIARFIELD KENNELS | On 


WESTBURY, L. I., N. Y. 











Terriers of All Breeds for Sale. 
Airedales and Fox Terriers Specialties. 
Dogs Imported from Reliable Sources. 

Attend All Bench Shows. 











AIREDALE 
Late Champion NORMANTON TIPIT 


Props. BRUMBY, HARDCASTLE and BRUMBY 
a TELEPHONE: WESTBURY 273 WIREHAIRED FORTER TERRIER 
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boars were driven. A huntsman set his 
bloodhound upon the scent, and fol- 
lowed him until he had reared the game. 
Five or six hounds were then slipped; 
this number was sufficient to hunt a large 
boar, but if there were several the whole 
pack was taken. In the first case, -it was 
proper to accompany the hounds with 
few dogs, produced by crossing the breed 
of the mastiff with a hound; these ani- 
mals, which were extremely ardent, would 
closely press the boar, and drive him 
around the enclosure. The dogs were 
powerfully supported by the voice and 
the horn and were followed close to pre- 
vent the boar from making head against 
them, After the chase had continued some 
time, the large mastiffs and greyhounds 
were then slipped, and these rushed upon 
the boar with fury. The huntsmen ad- 
vanced; one pierced the animal with his 
hunting-knife in the small of the back; 
the others, armed with sticks, were ready 
to receive him in case he should make to- 
ward the person who wounded him and 
strike him upon the snout, keeping him 
off with the end of the stick, till they 
despatched him. When the proposed 
number of boars were taken, the dogs 
were called off. Chases were known to 
be continued for two whole days, and at 
last the hunters could not have taken the 
boar but by shooting him on the third 
day. 


A SHOOTING DOG CLUB 


B® S-FORE long, so it seems, we are to 
have a club for shooting-men who 
are proud of the dogs they shoot over— 
the real pointer, setter and spanicl that 
everybody with a fowling-piece should 
own, not to say anything about the thou- 
sands who glory in the voice of their 
rabbit dog, whether he be straight beagle 
or cross-bred foxhound or harrier. It is 
probable that the headquarters of the new 
club will be somewhere on Long Island, 
N. Y., where there is any amount of all 
kinds of game and a good deal of the 
properties posted or preserved. There 
are several sportsmen who have already 
offered their estates for the sporting vc 
shooting purposes of the members of a 
well-conducted and backed up institution 
of this kind, it is said, and it is hoped 
that very many of the leading men of 
Manhattan's sister isle will become mem- 
bers of this club, which will in every way 
support the preservation of game and the 
breeding of first-class dogs and hounds. 
Where, it is wondered, could be discov- 
ered a better selection of open, wooded 
and marsh land than may be found on 
Long Island, especially when we bear in 
mind that it is within no distance—gun- 
shot, let us say—from the greatest city 
in the New World, and where nearly 
every other man is fond of the gun or 
fishing rod, To further the objects of 
the new club, it would be a great help if 
sportsmen and sportswomen everywhere 
would just drop a line or two with a few 
suggestions for the carrying on of this 
club, so that these ideas can be forwarded 
to the proper quarter. It is proposed to 
run field trials for all kinds of dogs used 
for the purposes of the gun, and so that 
it will embrace the varied objects of all 
sportsmen the association will be known 
as Tue SHootinc Doc CLus or AMERICA, 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA 
AVID M. NEWELL, of Leesburg, 


Fla., is always ready with a good 
hunting story, and the pictures he takes of 
his hounds and Airedales ever demon- 
strate that these dogs have something 
more to do than lick the pot. According 


to numerous correspondents from Eu- 
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rope, they are all more or less surprised 
that the Airedale is put up against such 
really rough work as is his task pretty 
well all over the North American coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, as the writers 
remark in their letters to this office, the 
Airedale is kept more as a “fancy” or 
show dog in the home of his fathers. To 
kill an ordinary house cat takes “some 
doin’,” but for a dog to be able to get 
the better and to the death of a bobcat 
is surely another story, The dead bob in 
the picture was run into by hounds after 
a fifty minute burst, and, according to 
Mr. Newell, the Airedale killed him. The 
standoffishness of the hound is very well 
portrayed in the picture, and the attitude 
of the Airedale demonstrates that he, at 
least, has had enough of bob cat for that 
day. Without in any way doubting Mr. 
Newell's word, it can be written that very 
likely the fifty minute run and the maul- 
ing of hounds had taken a good deal of 
the steam out of the bob cat before the 


Sandy is an unusual dog; he runs with 
hounds on foxes and cats, and is a hard- 
worker on quail as well. 

The hunters jumped the big cat a little 
before midnight and had a beautiful run, 
the pack driving him at a heart-breaking 
pace. Old Sandy wore himself out en- 
deavoring to keep up, and when, after an 
hour’s run, the cat came to bay, Sandy 
was too tired to put up his usual battle. 
The party treed this cat twice, and the 
dogs caught him on the ground three 
times. Once when trying to get to the 
dogs the men had an exciting experience, 
Mr. Newell’s friend carried a club, and 
the owner of the pack a .38 Winchester. 
The cat broke bay and ran right into 
them; in fact, the stranger kicked the cat, 
forgetting in the mix-up all about his 
club! When the bobcat realized what he 
had run into he let out a wicked snarl, 
spat at them and bounded off into the 
palmettos before Mr. Newell could shoot 
him. Taking another advantage under 
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Bob-Cat Hunting in Florida. What the Airedale did to the Bob and the Bob did to the 


Airedale. Owner: 


Airedale was called to put in his undoubt- 
edly fine piece of work, finishing touches 
and ultimate despatch. 


A GOOD PACK OF HOUNDS 
A* present Mr, Newell has an excep- 


tionally good pack of hounds, their 
most recent performance being to run 
down three full-grown dog foxes before 
midnight. Two of these were bagged from 
the ground and one out of a tree. The 
gray fox climbs (as, indeed, does the red 
fox at times), the gray often going up 
a straight pine, although usually prefer- 
ing a scrub oak, which offers a rougher 
surface. In this connection, it is known 
that rabbits will climb trees, and this is 
the case especially among the European 
rabbits in Australia, when a great drought 
is on and the rodent has to live on the 
leaves of the eucalyptus and other bush. 
But to Mr. Newell and his friends: 
They took hounds across the lake and got 
after the biggest wildcat Mr. Newell had 
ever seen. He had run this cat twice 
before, the dogs catching him once, but 
they were unable to hold the feline. "This 
particular night was very favorable for 
the hunters’ purpose. It was still, misty 
and with plenty of moonlight overhead. 
The day previous Mr. Newell’s fighting 
hound, Rover, had died, and the pack 
composed five hounds and the power- 
ful Airedale, Sandy McNab. This dog 
had several times killed average sized cats 
when not tired out by a long, hard run. 


David M. Newell 


his lease of nine lives, Mr. Bob gave them 
the good-by for the evening, to live for 
another day, when the fifty pounds of 
Airedale will be kept in reserve and on 
a lead, until the frightful scrap that must 
surely ensue. We know that an Aire- 
dale is a good and game dog, but a bob- 
cat’s a cat for a’ that. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, K. C. 


i ke eighth annual show of the San 
Antonio, Texas, Kennel Club was 
held under the presidency of Eugene M. 
Hays, the vice-presidents being Dr. A. E. 
Wangemann, A, Frank and Miss Sara L. 
Williams. Arthur Ward proved a hard- 
working secretary-treasurer and put 
down some good class Airedales. A. 
McClure Halley, of New York, made the 
awards. There were several Chesapeake 
Bay dogs entered, the winners being H. 
B. Weakley’s Bill Beatrice and Mrs. J. E. 
Murray’s Teddy R. The collies proved 
to be very good, the winners in dogs 
being Miss Adelaide C. Poore’s Teddy 
Bright II and Mrs, J. B. Pouncey’s Se- 
lected Imps, In bitches, the judge picked 
Mr. Pouncey’s Howgill Welcome and 
Mrs. A. R. Forsyth’s Patsy, U. S. A. In 
pointers there was a small entry, Dr. 
Chas. D. Jackson winning with ‘Jack, 
Earl D. Jennings’ Don being reserve. In 
bitches Mr, Jennings’ Queen was alone. 
In English setter dogs Frank C. Seested 
had the call with Rex’s Arrow, A. Van 
der Straten’s Count Brownstone being 
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AT STUD 


The Recently 
Imported 


Cairn Terrier 
BROC of 
MERCIA 


(14 POUNDS) 





Property of 
Mrs. Payne Whitney 
Broc combines the good points of his grandparents, 
Champion Skye Crofter and Champion Langley 

ggy. Wheaten in color, with dense black ears 
and mask. Fee $25 
Also Champion Ardshead Gillie Cam and Green- 
tree Inverness Mac. 

ISAAC BLACK, Greentree Kenne!s 
Phone, Manhasset 361 Manhasset, N.Y. 














Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broke dogs, youngsters, puppies. All stock 
guaranteed satisfactory or return them at 
my expense. Extra good dead grass pups, 
whelped September 1, 1920. 


A. L. BEVERLY, Sanborn, Iowa 





. 40.—Brace English Setter Dogs. By 
1919. White, with orange ears. fide, fast, 
pe rience, 


ship. $500 each. 
No. 41.—Llewellen Setter Dog. 


ing dogs, two full seasons’ heavy shooting, 


good as live. $400 each. 
over all last season 
No, 44.—Three-year-old Pointer Dog. 


fine retriever. $250 


years old. 
$250 each, or $200 and a choice PUP, 


D. ROSS CAPPS" - 





FINISHED and EXPERIENCED QUAIL DOGS 


stanch on point, back perfect, ‘steady to wing and shot, fine retrievers. 


Three years old. 
shooting dog, with worlds of experience. $250. 


No. 42.—Brace Three- -year- -old Pointer Dogs. 


rangers (what some call very wide), very stanch, back perfect, steady, fine retrievers, as 


No. 43,—Brace Handsome Two-year-old Registered Pointer Dogs. 
Been with handler since September 1. 
hunting condition, and ready for immediate delivery. 
A hard, industrious hunter that knows every 
angle of the QU Ty game, more experience than most ten-year-old dogs, a real meat dog, 


No .45—In Whelp—Two Pointer and Two Llewellen Setter Bitches. 
Good lookers, first-class shooting bitches, and bred to our best stud dogs. 


Ch. Eugene M. (“nuff sed”); whelped June, 
snappy, unlimited endurance, worlds of ex- 
Ready to 


A good, honest, all-round PLUG 


Handsome, wonderful shoot- 
snappy, medium 


Registered. 
unlimited experience, fast, 


Very heavy shot 
Finished in every detail. In 
$300 each. 


All under three 
Price, 


AMITE, LA. 

















THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Eighty-four page, highly illustrated, instructive 
and interesting catalogue for fifteen cents stamps or coin. 











WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 
318 WEST 42D STREET 


Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; always 100 
puppies and grown dogs on hand; poodles, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Prince Charles, Spitz, cocker spaniels, 
black poodles, Irish setters, Airedales, Irish terriers, 
giant St. Bernards, bull terriers, collies, Bostons, French 
and English bulls; many others at lowest prices in city; 
visit our kennels and convince yourself; all kinds of 
stud dogs on hand; safe shipment anywhere; always 
open. 318 West 42d, New York. Phone Bryant 2714. 


FOR SALE 
English Setter Pups 


3 at $40 babe 3 y= 7 29 1 at $75 
Sire Ch BRIGHTON { Sftt'Soace rose 
Dam MALLDOT DAISY {Sor x {enter der rine 
J. M. ROSS Manorville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


25 very nice Rabbit Hounds. 
3 Coon-Skunk-Opossum Dogs. 
4Fox Hounds, all well broken. 
Can furnish young stock also 

Photos 25c. or photos and 
Amateur’. m seating Book, 
both for 5 

eam WELSH 


Mayport, Clarion County, Pa. 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers At Stud 


CROYDON RADIUM 


By Champion Wire Boy of Paignton, ex 
Croydon Busy Wire. Fee $25 
Puppies and young stock occasionally for sale. 


Heathcote Kennels, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Proprietor: Herbert Curtis, P.O. Box 362. Tel. Seseedale 296 


AMSTERDAM KENNELS 


262 West 41st St., New York City 

Reliable modern kennels offers large selection Airedales, 
Irish terriers, Fox terriers, Wire-haired terriers, York- 
shire, Sealyhams, Scotch terriers, French bulls, English 
bulls, Bostons, Bull terriers, Chows, Police dogs, Great 
Danes, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Collies, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Poodles, Black and Tans, Pointers, Setters 
and Hounds, and all other breeds. Prices reasonable. 
Safe shipment guaranteed. Correspondence invited. 











Coon-Hounds 


Just a few more left. Thoroughly trained to water 
and mountains; finished tree dogs. Three to six 
years. $75.00, $100.00 and $125.00. Three good 
male rabbiters (age right) left at $30.00 each. 
Order from this ad; tell me what you want. The 
best in hunting dogs. 





SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Llewellin and English setter pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, and 
out of dams ,that produce natural-born bird dogs, 
Best of stock pod priced right. Send for lists, 
Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 














THOMAS R. LEE Crum, Ky. | Edgewood, lowa 
AT STUD The Sensational Great Dane FEE — _ 
Ch. ROCKY HILL HODUR “sii7 


. Harry Myers, Owner 





Winner W. K. C. Show, and Winner’s Cup Great Dane Club of 
America. Young Stock for Sale. 


ROCKY HILL GREAT DANE KENNELS 


Rocky Hill Road, Bayside, L. I. 


























rom 09 Good Beagles For Sale 


They are capital workers and ebred from workers 
on rabbits, etc. Handsome, well-reared and from 
Imported Stock. Ten months old. Good enough 
for anything or anybody. Dog, $75; bitches, $60, 
7. O. B. West Virginia. They will make a nice 


little pack. 
LLOYD Box 21 Floral Park, L. I., N.Y. 





25 POUNDS OF 


STANDARD BRAND DOG FOOD 


Will be sent on trial for $1.75, cooked and ready to use. 
For young or matured stock. Results guaranteed. 

Used by leading kennelmen and recommended by veteri- 
naries. Feed nothing else to your puppies. Keeps k 
neled dogs in best condition. For all breeds. das. 
use—economical. Made of best materials. Keeps in- 
definitely ; $6.00 for 100 Ibs.; $17.00 for 300 Ibs.; 

$26.2 5 for 500 Ibs.; $50.00 for 1000 Ibs. 


Standard Kennel Food Co., Dept. 13, Battle Creek, Mich, 








JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but wili give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you leading 
sportsmen throughout the U. S. as references, also 
E. F, Warner, publisher of Field and Stream. 


Address 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
The best duck dog. I breed workers from 


registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 
ogs. 
PERCY K.SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


Coonhounds and 


Combination Hunters 


forCoon Opseomm, Skunk 
Squirrel, game 
hounds, rabbit ss 
Airedales. Young and 
trained stock. 
Catalog ten cents 

COVINDALE KENNELS 

Covington Tena. 





























(1) QUTICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN 

SOAP, a soluble sulpho-cresol cleansing and healing 
soap that kills fleas the instant it touches them and 
immediately relieves the itching of and permanently 
cures all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful coat 
grower. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


QUICKWORK DOG REMEDIES 


Put up by the largest kennel of its kind in the world where they are in constant practical use and where they were developed 
by actual trial on over eight thousand dogs 
Money can buy and developed FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


impure preparations which often injure and sometimes kill the faithful animals to which they are given. 
The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


THE DOG 


(2) QUICKWORK CONDITION POWDER, 
the ideal conditioner and tonic, purifies the blood, 
cleanses the stomach, and keeps the dog in perfect health 
and spirits. Makes dog eat. Valuable in the cure of 
skin troubles resulting from impure blood. Give once 
a week and insure your dog’s health. Helps puppies 
grow. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATIONS ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 








Postpaid upon receipt of check, money order or cash. 


QUICKWORK LABORATORIES ,o038 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 


before placing upon the market. 


Other preparations; Rheumatism Cure $2.10 pe a treatment $5 


H. VIBERT, Propri 
OX 7. 


Ase SURE, ‘SAFE 
BENEFICIAL 


Compounded from the purest drugs that 
and to protect” him against some of the harsh, 


(3) QUICKWORK WORM CAPSULES used 
on thousands of puppies and grown dogs without one 
failure or fatality Can be given safely to pups as 
young as four weeks. Simple to give, powerful in its 
action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour. 
Gets all the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 




















IMPORTED and CHAMPION 


Shepherd Dogs 


(POLICE DOGS) 


JOSELLE KENNELS 


P. A. B. WIDENER, Owner 
iddress all communications to 


LEWIS S. WORDEN, Manager 
ELKINS PARK, PA. 


The home of the highest-titled Shepherd Dogs 
in America. The reports from good authori- 
ties are that this kennel brought before the 
public at the Best Specialty Show the Greatest 
Exhibit of Quality ever seen in this country. 

















| 
Joselle s Dolf von Dusternbrook,P.H. | 


(Certified Trained Police Dog) 
Grand Champion of Germany, 1919 
Grand Champion of Austria, 1920 

A.K.C, 289407—S.Z. X. 35367 


| 
Fee $200 
Payable at Service—Half Fee Returned Should |} 

Bitches Prove To Be Not in Whelp 

To bitches of high quality and good type only. 
Bookings must be made one month in advance 
and photograph and pedigree of bitch fur- 
nished DOLF VON DUSTERNBROOK 
P.H. is the first and only Sieger (Grand 
Champion Shepherd Dog) ever known to leave 
Germany for America. Black and tan in color || 
and of unequalled quality and blood lines. 
First prize Winners’ Class and Special Prize 
for Best of Breed, first time shown and at the || 
Annual Specialty Show of the Shepherd Dog 
Club. Judges: B. H. Throop, John Gans, Jr. 
and Mrs. Leo F. F. Wauner. 

















“ALSO AT STUD 


To a limited number of bitches 


Champion BERO of ELMVIEW 


A.K.C. No. 222,320 
SIRE 
Int. Ch. Apollo von Hunenstein 
Grand Champion 1918 
DAM 
Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund 
A bitch of quality 
A dog hard to fault 
A sire of whole gray puppies with Apollo’s 
type and clean hindquarters 


Fee $75 
Payable at Service—Half Fee Returned If 
Bitches Prove To Be Not in Whelp 
Description and Prices on Request 
Joselle Kennels’ Shepherd ,or Police Dog 
Puppies will make Ideal Xmas Gifts. 
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reserve. In the bitch class Fidelity Reali- 
zation beat A. Van der Straten’s Alamo 
Peggy. Fidelity Kennels’ Comal Law 
was alone in Irish setters, and J. P. 
Hayne’s Jeff had a walkover in Irish 
water spaniels, There was quite a fair 
entry of German shepherd dogs, the win- 
ner in the male classes being W. G. 
Drummond’s Duke de Montford, Lieut. 
Louis N, Eller’s San Torge Palisade was 
reserve. In bitches, Dr. I. G. Harning’s 
Pao Altas Fox scored, with Hugh L. 
Fountain’s Halnor Hella von Wohlen re- 
serve. The Airedales had a large entry, 
the best of the dogs being picked as 
Mountain View Kennels’ (Arthur Ward) 
Sedan, Hillsview Kennels’ Yankee Boy of 
Ashbourne being reserve. In_ bitches, 
Hillsview Mistress won, Mrs. Joseph A. 
McCaleb’s Frowsy Peggy was reserve. 
Leeds Cackling of Derby won in wire- 
haired fox terrier dogs, and Sabine Ken- 
nels bred ones scored in the smooth- 
haired fox terrier classes. 














Miss Marion Dupont’s great Derby winner. The 
pointer bitch Stylish Wasp and her breeder, 
breaker and handler, Robt. K. Armstrong. 


A WONDERFUL RECORD 


S this is being written the telegraph 

informs us that Miss Marion Du- 
pont’s pointer bitch Stylish Wasp has 
won her seventh great victory—this up 
to the last of November, when she 
scored first in the Georgia Derby with 
twenty-three starters. She opened aus- 
piciously her winning season at Starbuck, 
Manitoba, last September. All the credit 
due to Stylish Wasp and the other mem- 
bers of this remarkable litter must un- 
grudgingly go to Robert K. Armstrong, 
who bred and broke her. The Barber 
Junction, N. C., sportsman has smashed 
all records in many ways this year, First 
of all, his puppies are rather young. They 
were whelped on June 18, 1919, Mr. Arm- 
strong owning both sire and dam in the 
Scottish dog Stylish Palmetto and Peg- 
gie Montrose. With members of the 
litter from this pair, Armstrong won 
first, second and equal third in the Mani- 
toba Derby on pintail grouse; first and 
third, All American Derby, Warren, 
Minn., on prairie chicken; first and sec- 
ond, Californian Derby, on ring-necked 
pheasants; first and second, Californian 
\ll-Aged with Derby winners; first and 
third, Oregon Derby, on pheasants; first, 
Washington Derby, on Hungarian par- 
tridge: first and second, Delaware Derby, 


on quail; first, Georgia Derby, on quail. 
These wins, it will be borne in mind, 
were all by one litter of puppies: Stylish 
Wasp, Stylish Nannie, Telegram, Cheer 
Up ‘Liza, Blue Bonnet and Fortissimo 
Veritas. Stylish Wasp has surpassed the 
record of the-great bitch, Champion Mary 
Montrose. In Mary's Derby form she 
competed 13 times, winning 5 firsts, 3 
seconds, 2 thirds, and she had the advan- 
tage over Stylish Wasp by 6 months, 16 
days, which, of course, is a valuable 
asset. Stylish Wasp, while yet 17 
months old, had competed in seven stakes, 
with 6 firsts to her credit; her sister, 
Cheer Up ‘Liza winning the seventh. 
There were more than: 50 stud pointers 
advertised on the other side when Mr. 
Armstrong imported Stylish Palmetto, 
the best dog of his kind in Scotland, to 
head his kennel. In November, Stylish 
Wasp was engaged for stakes to come 
worth $6,000 and valuable trophies. Miss 
Dupont, who lives at Montpelier Station, 
Va., often handles her own dogs and is 
a capital shot to boot. It will not be 
without interest to mention that the first 
cup ever won at Field Trials is the prop- 
erty of Robert Armstrong. It was won 
by his father, the late Edward Arm- 
strong, in England, in 1866, by his great 
English setter dog Duke. 


THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


HE greatest and very best bench 

show in the New World, and equal 
to any in the Old World for that matter, 
is the annual event of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, held in New York every 
February. This year the dates are the 
10th, 11th and 12th, and if you have a 
dog of any breed and you would like to 
see how he shapes in the judging ring, 
then, surely, you should give him a chance 
to earn what he deserves in the ring at 
Madison Square Garden. ‘This will be 
the forty-fifth annual exhibition of dogs 
held by the old-established club formed 
by sportsmen on Long Island nearly half 
a century ago for the purpose of social 
intercourse, kenneling their gun dogs and 
importing pointers and setters of good 
blood, looks and performances in the 
field, not only for themselves, but the 
general public, who, at that time, had bird 
dogs and bitches that meant good bases 
for further stock, providing a suitable 
cross was used on them. A long list of 
reputable judges has been prepared, and 
with the duration of the show reduced 
one day, they will have all their work cut 
out to award all the money prizes and 
numerous valuable cups and pieces of 
plate offered for competition among all 
sorts and sizes of hounds and dogs. 
George W. Gall, the experienced super- 
intendent, will again manage the show. 
Entry forms and all other particulars 
may be obtained from his offices, 1451 
Broadway, New York. Entries close on 
January 19. Be in time! 


THE BEST DOG AT NEWARK 


CCORDING to the opinion of the 

two judges at Newark, Robert Vagt 
and Vinton Breese, the best dog or bitch 
of all the breeds at the Newark, N. J., 
K. C. Show was the wire-haired fox ter- 
rier Champion King’s Point Falcon, the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. N. Owen, 
of Great Neck, L. I. This all-white dog, 
a son-of the redoubtable champion Wy- 
collar Boy, owned by Mrs. Roy Rainey, 
of Conejo, Huntington, L, I., N. Y., has 
been a much discussed terrier ever since 
his first appearance and his big wins un- 
der Miss Lewis, of England, and the 
breeder of Wycollar Boy's sire—Cham- 
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offer some beautiful, brilliant red 


This is the home of 


MMER and SUND 


Phone Bedford 1236 











BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 


CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 


(Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 


CHAMPION MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 
FEE One a MR. GANS, acta 


QUEENS BOULEVARD and JEFFERSON — «a N.Y. 
5 minutes by motor from New York 


R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











companion for a 
Gentleman. 


vigorous stock. I 


MENN BLS 





Long Lake West 


Percy C. Stoddart, Kennel Manager 


‘CHOW CHOWS 


A Chow will make the best 
playmate for a child, the best 


Lady or 


Raised in the 
Adirondacks, strong, healthy, 
*rize Win- 
ning Chows our Specialty. Pup- 
pies from the same fine breed- 
ing usually for sale. 


TARNEDGE KENNELS Registered 


New York 











for 


Your Hunting or Fishing 


place this Fall. 


have had together. 








A Remembrance 


your Guide, or the farmer who so 
generously let you shoot over his 


What could be more appropriate 
or more appreciated as a Christmas 
or New Year’s gift than a year’s 
subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM —a reminder each month 


in the year of the good times you 


We will send him a card as 
a remembrance from you. 


Pal 
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‘Christmas Gifts 





AMERICAN DOG EXCHANGE 


New York’s most reliable kennels 
Phone Stuyvesant 7313 137 East 12th Street 
J.F. GALLOWAY, International J udge, Pro. 

An ideal Christmas present for young and old, 
and a large selection of high-class dogs and pup- 
pies to choose from at absolutely lowest prices. 
Also Angora Cats, $20 and $25; Kittens, $12 
and $15. We would appreciate out-of-town buy- 
ers placing their orders as early as possible to 
insure quick delivery. 

State your requirements, and on receipt of 
cash we will ship immediately. Avoid all un- 
necessary correspondence. 


NOTE OUR PRICE LIST IN DECEMBER ISSUE 


STUD IRISH SETTERS 


CHAMPION TYRONE LARRY 
C.K.C. 19930, A.K.C. 278171. Sire, Champion 
Tyrone Terry; dam, Champion Sonora Norma. 
Dark red. Sire of high-class puppies for bench 
or field. Fee $50. Also 

VOLUNTEER PAT 
A.K.C. 269887. Sire imported Champion Volun- 
teer; dam, Watland’s Mavourneen. Dark red. 
A high-class field dog in every respect. Fee $25. 
Puppies occasionally for Sale 
Kennels at Spring Valley, Rockland Co., N. Y Address 


Dr. J. D. DE RONDE, 48 E. 89th. St., NEW YORK 


NEW! NEw! 
The Dog-Training Collar 


” T R A I N Oo ” (Imported) 


For War, Police, Guard, Hunting, 
Companion and other Dogs. The 
Best Police and Bird-Dog Training 
Collar ever known. Beautiful ap- 











pearance; easily cleaned; greatest 
efficiency. Approved by Military 
and Police officials. It is without 


competition because of its peculiar 
construction. 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard against 
bites, etc. A leader and check —_ ar 
in one. By mail postpaid, $2 


Sole Agent for United States of America oot ord 
FREEMAN LLOYD, Box 21, 2 Floral Park, L. 1, &. ¥. 





A fine registered Airedale bitch in whelp to 


Ch. Tintern Tip Top 


the greatest Airedale of the day. Puppies by 
him for sale. Also fine Scottish Terrier Pups, 


CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 





If It’s ~ Apay Us 


W. F. LIVESEY and SON 


Dogs _ boarded, 
conditioned and 
handled at prin- 
cipal shows. We 
have room for a 
few more (any 
breed) to take jf 
along. | 
A grand lot of § 
Greyhounds 
for Sale. Pup- 
pies out of dam ff 
of Champion J 
Lansdowne Sun- ff 
flower fromm $25. { 
Rare chance for 
Coursing Greyhounds for Coyotes and Jack Rabbits. 
We negotiate sales and purchases on 10% basis. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Further particulars apply 


LIVESEY KENNELS ° 


185 Kings Road Madison, N. J. 
Fi 7 ph » Wendi 496 




















WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIERS AT STUD 


The International British Conejo Scoutmaster, 


Champion Wycollar Boy, Fee $25. 
Fee $50. Conejo Rebellion, 
Champion Wireboy of Fee $25. 
Paignton, 


Conejo Parcel Post, 
Fee $50. Fee $25. 
Conejo Diplomat, Conejo Inspector, 
Fee $25. Fee $25. ; 
Puppies by These Dogs Occasionally for Sale 
Address All Communications to 


CONEJO KENNELS 
Chas. Trayford, Mer. Huntington, L. I. 


Telephone 290 Huntington 








— 


We are Wholesale and Retail Dealers and Fanciers 3) 


DOGS frm, DOGS] 


EPENDABLE 


Melrose Kennels 


Always ready—on quick 
call—to supply you the very dog you want. 
353 East 138th Street, New York 


























Printed in Two Colors 
Your Friends Want One 


? : 1921 —————— CALENDAR 
Gives Fishing Signs for 1921 
Two New Added Features 

C Oo. 


F. CALENDAR 


Box 1483 H. Sta. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


SCHNOTERS 
SUSPENSORIES 


— 
Comfort 
for ; Relief 


Health 


Perfect in all details. 


At your druggist or 


sent direct for $1.00. Accept no substitutes. 


Booklet of Other Styles 
upon Request 


J. C. SCHNOTER CO. 
L Midland Park, (Dept. X) New Jersey 











OR SALE—High class stock: 
Dogsand puppies of all breeds; 
Ferrets; Guinea Pigs; Pigeons; 
White Rats and Mice; Flemish 
Giants; New Zealand Reds; 
Belgian Hares; Blooded Hogs, young stock 

specialty. 10c ‘for pamphlet 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mohawk Rabbitry Dept. 11 


Make Arrangements with 


RUDOLPH W. TAUSKEY 
For Art Photos of Your Dog 


Will come to 











Satisfaction guaranteed. 
your home. 


176 Fulton Street P. O. Box 112 
NEW YORK CITY WYCKOFF 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 


160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $2.00, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 











pert haar ayres 


Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Gamekind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 


Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


Classy Puppy Stock for Sale 
at all times. 


Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 








The Unprecedented Success of All Kinds of Dogs 


Professionally handled and owned by me at all 
shows throughout the United States and Canada, 
is a GUARANTEE of the GenumneNneEss of the Dogs 
I possess or am interested in. 
irB Hamep Fox Terriers, AtREpALEs, and 
Irish Ternrens of the very best. For Base and at 
Srup. Importing at all times. Apply to 
ALF. DELMONT 
Leevs Kenne.ts, Wynnewood, Pa. 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES and PUPPY BISCUITS 
are the best for all breeds. 
Write for samples and send @c for catalogue, 

“Dog Culture’. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


GERMAN SHEPHERD POLICE 
DOG PUPPIES 


Ready for Delivery, January 1, 1921 
A lovely litter of 5 Males. Parents imported animals, 
registered and pedigreed. Excellent size and conforma- 
tion. Grey wolf in color. These puppies are healthy, 
out-of-door raised dogs. All papers furnished for regis- 
tration. Prices $75 to $100 each 


Address T. M. RUNDEL 
1st Lieut. 4th Cavalry Mercedes, Texas 





Newark, N. J. 
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“The 
Magazine 
that Brings 

the Outdoors in.” 


Take a Pin and a 
One-Dollar Bill— 


or a pin and your check—or a money-order—or any bit of paper that 
will net us 100 cents — 


—and try your hand at pinning the little piece of money to that 
harmless-looking coupon at the bottom of this ad. 


Slip the whole works into an envelope—slap on a stamp—and leave 


the rest to us! 


We will send you OUTERS’ 
RECREATION for January, 
February, March, April and May 


Five corking fine numbers of “the 
magazine that brings the Outdoors 
in’—at the price of four!, And for 
the greatest “reading-months of the 
year.” Don’t hesitate—and don’t 
procrastinate. A five months’ trip 
with OUTERS’ RECREATION for 
a side-pardner will do you a world 
of good. 


You know the magazine—growing 
more attractive every month! Strik- 
ingly interesting illustrations—out- 
door fact and fiction surcharged 


with the real spirit of Nature’s won- 
derful playgrounds. No mush. No 
sob stuff. No pipe dreams. Red 
meat for the man whose soul is 
hungry for the real woods and 
waters of America! There’s a clean, 
keen wholesome flavor to this 100 
per cent man’s magazine that will 
win you sure. We know it will— 
if you still tingle at the call of the 
wild goose, still thrill at the thrash 
of a big bull bass or sense the sol- 
emn beauty of the Winter’s bare 
brown woods. 


Five big.25-cent numibers for an even dollar! ‘Please mail the 
coupon NOW. Let’s spend this Winter getting better acquainted. 


It will be good for both of us. 


OUTERS’ RECREATION 


9 S. Clinton Street 


Chicago, Illinois 

















OUTER’S RECREATION 


9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


Send your magazine to the address below for the 


Here’s the pin and the dollar 
next five months. 








| 





pion Wire Boy of Paignton. There were 
some who thought and said that Falcon 
would become over-sized, and, truth to 
tell, he had every appearance of matur- 
ing on the big side. A naturally high 
dog on the leg as a puppy or youngster, 
he, however, to all appearance, has 
stopped going further up, and is “grow- 
ing down,” or, in other words, he is so 
developing ahout the body in girth and 
depth that he can now be looked upon 
as an excellent model. Further, he pos- 
sesses a capital coat of the desired pin- 
wire kind, and this is not only on his 
back but on his sides and down his legs 
and on his feet. There are many that 
have not this thoroughly distributed hair 
—hard, rough hair all over them; and a 
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The tame She-Wolf, Queen. Owner: 
J. F. McMurray. 


specimen having it is naturally ever so 
much more valued. Champion King’s 
Point Falcon has the advantage of being 
in the care of the Brumby Kennels at 
Westbury, L. I., and the parties there, of 
course, put him down to every advantage. 
Yet, if we are to believe the probably well 
authenticated report that $3,000 was 
turned away for this young dog, then 
surely we must admire not only the pluck 
but the foresight that was able to antici- 
pate Falcon standing still in his upward 
growth, as it were, and the owners who 
held on to this dog when such a vast 
monetary temptation was not only in 
sight but well within the handling and 
the largest sum ever yet bid for an 
American-kred wire-haired fox terrier. 


WOLF AND DOG CROSSES 
N° dog has had more names tacked 


on to him than the German shepherd 
dog, which is now popularly designated 
“shepherd” or “police” dog in America. 
In England they insist on styling him 
the Alsatian wolf-dog, and here and there 
he has other names. It is claimed by 
some that the breed was founded in Al- 
sace by a monk, who crossed some sort 
of a dog on to a wolf, or vice versa. 
Anyway, the German dog of to-day has 
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BWeE PRINT 


OF FUR 
RANCH 


J.P. DUFFUS, Sliver Fox Store, 


Dollars in Hares 


We supply guaranteed high grade 
stock and buy back all you raise at 
$7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair, and 
pay express charges. Big profits. Use 
back yard, barn, cellar, attic. Con- - 
tract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Standard Food & Fur Association 
401R Broadway New York 


wong canna 

R HEU MATISM, NEURAL- 
PSORIASIS fii) CANCER ON MAN 
CATARRH (ios ores ores. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Hot Springs, Ark., U. S. A. 


WHY not spend Spring, 
Summer, and Fall 
gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to$7 
each. Simple outdoor work with my instructions 
pictures, price list. Get posted now. Send 10c 
(Nor Stamps) for my Illustrated Prospectus. 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Ocean Park, Calif. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Splendid Elk, Moose, Caribou 
and Deer Head, either for sale 
singly or the entire lot. 


Can be seen at FIELD AND 
STREAM office at any time. 


25 West 45th St. New York City 
FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 


Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 














































some characteristics of the wolf, and this 
is, perhaps, the more especially noticeable 
when the dog is of the wolf-gray color, a 
shade that has beenemuch: favored in this 
country. The wolf and jackal crosses 
with the dog have been and are often 
practiced. It has been claimed that the 
whelps from these unions are very strong, 
and those of the wolf cross in use in the 
far and frozen North have more lasting 
powers in the terrible rack of those long 
journeys than the just straight Eskimo 
and husky dogs. These cross-breds are 
naturally shy and often very savage 
among themselves. Hunting with a half- 
bred jackal in Africa, it was found she 
was exceedingly shy in the bush, and 
there was often a job to catch her. The 
wildness and shyness were still there, but 
what she was like after her throwing a 
litter to a mongrel bull terrier is not 
known. Here was, however, a variety or 
dog that would at least try the merits of 
the discernment of any so-called judge 
of dogs. There was, indeed, the promise 
of an alarming mixture! It is obvious 
that if possible the tame timber wolf 
would be the best to produce cubs or 
puppies of the desired kind—such a wolf 
as owned by J. F. McMurray, of Man- 
villes Wyo. Mr. McMurray, in sending 
a picture of his pet wolf, Queen, says she 
is three years old and hand-raised since 
she was a few days old. Queen is very 
tame and, reared in the oil camps, she is 
used to seeing many people every day. 
A year ago last April she had three pup- 
pies by an Airedale dog, but they were 
born in three feet of snow and all died. 
Queen has always been very quiet and 
gentle with children, and many old set- 
tlers in the neighborhood of Manwille say 
she is the first tame wolf of her age they 
ever saw. The cross of a German shep- 
herd dog on to Mr. McMurray’s gray 
wolf Queen should furnish some very 
interesting youngsters, particularly as 
regards the shape of the pupils of the 
eyes. 


Suy Arrepate, Erc.—H. B., Phila, Pa.: Chain 
him up to warm kennel outside dwelling house 
and encourage him to bark at strangers. Have 
another dog that barks some distance from the 
shy dog. Irish wolfhounds are scarce in this 
country. Great Danes are first-class companions 
and admirable guards. 


Cross-BrED Docs.—V. H., Ravensdale, Wash.: 
A cross between a setter and a retriever would 
make an excellent ducking dog, but he would not 
have the faculty or inclination to find and stand 
birds. Better stick to a pure breed. The Amateur 
Dog Trainer (from this office, $1.00) would teach 
you how to break dogs. 


Coursinec 1n Encranp.—C. R. T., Coffeyville, 
Kan.: There is no paper entirely devoted to 
Coursing on the other side, but full reports of 
coursing meetings appear in The Field, Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E. C.; also Our Dogs, Man- 
chester, England. The greyhound auction sales 
are held at Rymill’s Repository, Barbican, London. 


SERVICEABLE Docs.—A. G. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
The Airedale is a useful dog for hunting rab- 
bits and furred game One sex is as good as the 
other. Breed from a bitch during the non- 
hunting season. Hunting a puppy with an older 
and tried dog will educate the youngster. Start 
him at six to seven months old. 


Fattinc Over 1x Fit.—T. W. W., Sanford, 
Fla.: After your setter has come to himself, give 
as soon as possible the following: Take com- 
pound spirit of sulphuric ether, known as Hoff- 
man’s anodyne, tincture of opium, equal parts, 
mix and keep in a well stoppered bottle in a 
cool place. The dose would be a teaspoonful 
given in. about two teaspoonfuls of milk, gruel, 
or other liquid. Keep him quiet and warm. 


Snort-Harrep German Pornters.—J. H. S., 
Providence, R. I.: They are looked upon as use- 
ful bird dogs. The American Kennel Club, 221 
Fourth Avenue, New York, will tell you about 
importation papers. 


GerMAN SuwerHerpd Doc Boox.—E. R. G., 
Beacon Falls, Conn.: Write to Miss Anne Tracy, 
393 Madison Avenue, New York, about a book, 
etc., on training these dogs. The Traino Collar 
is used for the breed in Germany. 
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CHAS. 0. REED 


Taxidermist and 
Furrier 





Tanner and Dresser 
of hides and furs. All 
kinds of Taxidermy 
work done. Rugs, 
Marle and Laclus furs made 
from your catchings for Season 
of 1920. . Mounting of all kinds 
of animals and birds, heads and 
fish mounting a specialty. Skins 
tanned, made into rugs, mats 
and robes with mounted heads. 
Ladies’ furs made, repaired and 
made over. Try me. 


CHAS. O. REED 
219 Norval St., Fairmont, W. Va. 


The Mackensen Game Park 




















Bob White Peafowk 
Pheasants Cranes. 
Partridges Swan 
Quai! Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and Ducks. 
Deer Foxes: 
Rabbits Raccoons: 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of allfowls. Send for catalog. 
Young trios hatched last 
spring, $13.00 per trio between 
October Ist and January Ist, 1921. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina 


DECOYS, CALLERS 


Pure bred Wild Gray Mallards, $5.00 pair. 
Black Mallards, $15.00 pair; trio, $23.00. ng- 
lish Callers, $10.00 pair. Duck Book, 25c. 
Ferrets for sale. (Several breeds of other Wild 
Ducks and Canada Geese. Stamp for reply.) 
Limited supply. Mail draft. 


C. BREMAN CO. :: Danville, Ill. 




















Marmot Pheasantry 
Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Dogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 


We have one of the largest Game Breeding Farms in the 
U. S. and we warrant anything we ship. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 

















WE HAVE FOR SALE 

THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES of PHEASANTS: 
Silvers, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, White, 
Mongolian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan- 
Soemmerring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Black, 
throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of Wales. 
Also Wild Turkeys, Japanese Silkies, Longtails, 
Mallard and fancy ducks. Crane and Swan, five vari- 
eties of peafowl. «S. C. Buff Orpington and R.I. Red 
fowls. Deerand Jack Rabbits. 

Send $1.60 in stamps for colortype catalogue. 
CHILES & COMPANY. Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits than 
any other live stock raising. Stands 
strictest ipvestigation. Recom- 
mended by Government. Four 
different plan. One will suit you. 
Complete description sent free. Ask for it today. 
C. T. DRYZ, Box 1000, EAGLE RIVER, WIS, 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP ? 


rhrough investigations and having complete third-party seports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
and guides found on this and the following pages. We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 
Places pages upon receipt of request and stamped envelope. 

The only resorts, camps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 

We have, however, reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 
Past twelve months. 

Advertisers can secure space in this department at $10.00 per column inch. Forms close first of month preceding date of issue. 


1\]| FARMING, FISHING 


Bimini Bay Rod and Gun Club _ 


A country home near a live, grow- 
(Under British Laws) 


ing town; a twelve-month growing 
Bimini, Bahama Islands 























season; a large variety of profitable 
crops; with the best 


HUNTING and FISHING 


right at your door. Our lands are 
cheap, we offer you easy terms, and 
will sell you anything from a 10- 
ACRE FARMETTE to a 10,000-acre 
ranch 





Learn about Northwestern Florida—cool, 
pleasant summers, mild winters; 600 varie- 
ties of edible fish—both fresh and _ salt 
water—and game from birds and_ squirrel 
to deer and bear. Write us for booklets. 


R. E. L. McCASKILL COMPANY 
DeFuniak Springs Florida 


Where To Go South 


The Management of the Fairview Park Club 
begs to announce that the House will open for 
the winter season on November 15th. A most 
cordial welcome is extended to its friends and 
patrons to again visit this delightful place and to 
accept the privileges of the Club and the oppor- 
tunities for sport and pleasure it offers. 

To those who have not yet been fortunate 
enough to spend a vacation here, it would 
urgently request that they do not fail to inves- 
tigate before deciding to go elsewhere. 

To the Sportsman the Club offers all that could 
be desired and it has the facilities to make a 
stay here a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

The Club has about 40,000 acres of shooting 
land and this year the Quail hunting promises to 
be better than ever. 

Ladies are particularly welcome and every ef- 
fort is made on the part of the management to 
take care of their entertainment. 

For further particulars address the Manager, 


B. E. CARTWRIGHT 
FAIRVIEW PARK CLUB 
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This Monster Devil Fish was Harpooned at Bimini 


within 200 yards of Club House. 
Measured 22 Feet from Tip to Tip. 


























We are pleased to announce that the beautiful Club House at Bimini is 
now completed and being occupied by members. Our aim was to have the 
finest family club in the world, and our friends tell us we have succeeded. 


Should you desire to enjoy the privileges of the Club, participate in the 
wonderful sport fishing, trap shooting, tennis, archery, boating, bathing, 
dancing and other attractions at Bimini, we shall be pleased to send you 
information as to how to become a member. 


Fast boats and twin motored seaplanes reach Bimini daily from Miami, | 
Florida and Palm Beach. 
Write or wire either 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
BIMINI BAY ROD AND GUN CLUB 
Hotel Halcyon Building, Miami, Florida or West Palm Beach, Florida 























Big Game Hunting 


in Alaska, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goats 
and Brown Bear. I will get you bear on 
the Alaska Peninsula in May and June. 


HOWARD L. LONG 
Box 1452 Seward, Alaska 


Beautiful South Carolina Plantation 


River frontage. Good roads. Daily mail. Highly 
improved and an ideal home. Finest quail shoot- 
ing. Millions of ducks. Unsurpassed bass fish- 
ing; also doves, woodcock, jacksnipe, squirrel, 
deer and turkey; 1200 acres; and will sell for 
$40,000. 


F. MAYBANK SCURRY, Columbia, S. C. 





SHOOTING PRIVILEGES 


Accommodations for two gentlemen at a time. 
5,400 acres preserved plantation shooting. Guide, 
saddie horses, dog and exclusive shooting. Lots 
of birds Congenial surroundings. Location 
ideal. Rate $150.00 per person, per week. 


Write A. S. FAILE Barlow, Miss. 








FOR SALE 


A 10room house in Oriental, N. C., on the banks 
of Neuse River, 8 miles from Pamlico Sound. 
River 5 miles wide, salt water. Excellent for a 
Hunting and Fishing Lodge. Good Bass and 
Trout Fishing, also Deer, Bear, Duck, Goose, 
Turkey and Quail shooting. On Norfolk & Sou. 


R. R. For further information address 





O. H. PERRY 


Trinity P. O. North Carolina 











UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 


Southern Winter Home 


TO LEASE FOR WINTER MONTHS 


Modern home, furnished, with beautiful spacious 
grounds overlooking Winyah Bay, 5% miles from 
Georgetown, S. A ne of the most picturesque 
places on the Carolina Coast; 233 acres. Great live 
oaks hang with Spanish moss and an avenue of ja- 
ponicas and azaleas lead to a modern use of 13 
rooms. Garage and outbuildings. Saddle horses; 
fine hunting grounds, duck, deer, turkey, quail and 
other game. For full particulars address, Owner, 
Belle Isle Plantation, Georgetown, S. C 
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TERRELL\\} 
HE KNOWS NY 






Have the ducks been plen- 
tiful on your local waters 
the past year, or did you c 
i have to take a long trip to some 

¥ good wild-duck resort? his is uni 
essary. Why not bring the ducks to your sf,4¥ 
local waters instead of going afterthem? You } 
can induce many more wild ducks to nest and 
return to your locality if you plant 


TERRELL’S WILD RICE 


Their favorite food 


NOW is the time to plant in the South. 
Plant in the North as soon as waters open. 
Order a supply now to avoid possible dis- 
appointment. _Terrell’s Wild Rice seed is 


germinable. Write for literature and expert 
planting advice thot helps get results. 
CLYDE B. TERRELL, Dept.D 202,Oshkosh, Wis. 


HUNTERS LODGE 


Formerly Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 


EAST LAKE WEIR, FLA. 
The Sportsman’s Paradise. Finest Quail shooting 
and fishing in the South, near Ocala, a. 
Write for particulars and list of prominent sportsmen 
who are patrons. 
BOATS, GUIDES, DOGS, CLUBHOUSE 
AND CAMPS. 














Cc. & L. P. BLOW 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 
FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open November Ist, 
special rates till January Ist. 


Let Us Send You a Booklet 
E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr., Naples on the Gulf, FLORIDA 


On the Famous Lake. Apopka 


OAKLAND HOTEL 


OAKLAND, FLORIDA 


Modern improvements, best of table. Most won- 
derful fishing on twelve-mile Lake Apopka. Near 
eighteen-hole golf course, boating and _ tennis. 
$25.00 to $33.00 per week. Make reservations early. 


ANNA N. TURNER, Mgr. 
GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have some of the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, snipe, rabbits, squirrels and other 
small game in this part of the South. Most exciting deer 
hunting with hounds. A remarkably attractive location for 
the visiting sportsman ands with excellent Southern cook- 
ing. I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you ean come as I can take 
care of only a limited number and must know in advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 South Carolina 

















White’s Game Preserve 


Waterlily P. O.. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


If you are looking for a place where you can 
kill your limit every day, come to our Preserve. 
But make arrangements now, as we only take a 
limited number. Ducks, geese, quail, snipe and 
shore birds. First November best time. *Ducks 
and geese young and tame then. Wersupply all 
kinds of Wild Duck Food for Propagation. 
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Shoot Geese and Ducks 


on-Currituck Sound 


Good accommodation. Prices reasonable. 
Book your dates ahead, as we areonly taking 
a:limited, number this season. 


LLOYD O’NEAL Sea Gull, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00, 
hunting, fishing, trapping. 


HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 


Hunters of— 


ROCKY MT. SHEEP, GOAT, MOOSE, DEER, 
BLACK, BROWN AND GRIZZLY BEAR 


We are situated on the eastern boundary of Jas- 
per Park in the best big game country in North 
America, with a pack outfit second to none in the 
Rockies, and guarantee the best of service. Also 
guides to Jasper and Banff Parks. Write for terms. 


HM. Mustard and Sons, Mountain Park, Alta., Can 
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: No Artist’s Fancy 


but sketched from a photograph of an everyday catch at the 


Long Key Fishing Camp 


That’s where the real fisherman can get the sport 
he longs for—where he can throw formality to the 
winds and go forth to battle with the monster Silver 
Tarpon and the fighting Barracuda, Sailfish, Amber- 
jack, Kingfish, Spanish Mackerel, etc.—all are there 
in abundance. 

The Long Key Fishing Camp provides comfortable accommo- 
dations for 100 visitors, with every facility for fishing—Tackle of 
a wide variety, experienced guides, boats to your liking and a 
snug Harbor. 

Open from January to April 


L. P. SCHUTT, Manager 


Through Pullman Trains from New York to St. Augustine, 
Ormond, Palm Beach, Miami and to Key West for Havana. 


For Full information, write 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


(Flagler System) 
243 Fifth Avenue New York 
General offices, St. Augustine, Fla. 























Ys NORTHERN 


7 ; 
* Ve 


ie J ONTARIO 


A vast aew land of promise big enough to include the siz New England and four Middle States of 
the: American Union. 
Aside fromsits immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acresof fertile; arable land fit for mixed farming which may be had 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others FR 
Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider’s web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 
For free descriptive literature write 
H. A. MACDONELL Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
Hon. Manning Doherty, Minister of Agriculture 





TORONTO, CANADA 




















HOTEL PUNTA GORDA 


PUNTA GORDA, FLA. 


PUNTA GORDA is on the southwest coast of tropical Florida, “The sportsman’s 
Winter Playground.” Eighty-five miles south of Tampa—twenty-five miles from 
Fort Myers. Two Pullman trains daily from Jacksonville direct to Hotel. Dixie 
Highway is completed to Punta Gorda —fine automobile roads from Jacksonville 
and Tampa : 

PUNTA GORDA offers unusual attractions to the hunter and fisherman—the finest 
Quail shooting in the country; also wld Turkey and Deer. Many kinds of fish are 
caught during the Winter months, and the king of all game fish—the Tarpon—is 
caught from February Ist, on. . 


For rates and further information, Address 


RAY PAYNE, Mgr. Punta Gorda, Fla. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
An Avalanche of Praise 





By 


Van Campen 


Heilner 


and 


Frank Stick 








N. Y. TIMES—It is written with @ three-fold purpose which it PORTLAND OREGONIAN—Surely the joy of the born fish- 


triumphantly achieves. They send the blood of the fish erman is reflected in these magic pages. 
ermen pounding. LOS ANGELES SAT. NIGHT—There are many suggestions 
’. TRIBUNE—IVhen a man once gets into his blood the about successful fishing. 
STOCKTON (CAL.) INDEPENDENT—A volume of intense 


vA 
< 


memory of such stirring, tingling battles as these fisher- 
men have had, he is lost forever. The book is sure to 


become at once a companion and guide. interest to anglers and all lovers of piscatorial sport. 


Replete with stirring narrative. 

N. Y. POST—As for those who love fishing—well, here is the 
real thing! A book that every man who loves fishing 
would wish to own. 


OAKLAND TRIBUNE—Fishermen will take to “The Call of 
the Surf” like a trout to a fly. 


SPRINGFIELD UNION—No berson who has ever held a rod CATALINA ISLANDER—Will give anglers the fishing fever. 
yon eae the stories in this book and not get thrill after DETROIT FREE PRESS—Thrilling tales of battles with giants 
i bd | : of the finny tribe. 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS—Stories that almost read like pages ns 
of fiction. BUFFALO EXPRESS—A wonderful entertaining volume. 
PITTSBU RG <4 GAZETTE—Fishermen will be delighted with KANSAS CITY JOURNAL—Tales of royal sport. | 
this boo 


— —T ms ~ ee . ST. LOUIS STAR—The stories so vivid they are like splashes 
PITTSBURGH DISPATCH—Fishermen ought to have _ the of salt spray. Written with rarely intimate shill. 


volume to make a complete angler along with dear old 

Isaak Welton. FIELD AND STREAM—The style is faultless. It is the best 
WASHINGTON (D. C.) TIMES—Deals with every phase of thing in years. 

the sport. 


FOREST AND STREAM—Well named and well written, it 








} BOSTON TRANSCRIPT—Others than fishermen will find reads as easily as to watch the changing breakers, the 
| much pleasure in reading this book. note of the sea running through it like @ golden thread. 
| -—T . -D ™ . = . . 
| BOSTON HERALD—Every page carries a thrill. COUNTRY LIFE—It is indeed a sluggish mind that doesn’t 
iba CHICAGO NEWS—This book will give fresh water anglers a thrill at the accounts of battles in the surf. 
f r ? J wi i 
Iba | eeling of despeir, bat they will enjoy @ none the less. AMERICAN ANGLER—One of the greatest outdoor volumes 
| SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT—Those who want to “go and | ever written. We cannot find adjectives enough to ade- 
do likewise’ will find in this volume @ veritable mine of | quately describe it. It stands alone, original, distinctive, 


information. enthralling. 








Single Copies, $3.00 With a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM $4.25 


$5.50 value—for $4.25 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


25 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The best. powder 
makes the best, shell 


- -. for no matter how good the 
primer, how fine the wadding or 
the casing, how superior the 
crimping, the shell will not be 
the BEST shell unless the BEST 
powder is used. That is why 
the great majority of shells are 
loaded with 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sales Department 
Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Higher Velocity 
Less Pressure 
Better Pattern 
Cleaner Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 


It. is a fact. that.— 


Du Pont Powders have been 
standard for over a century. 
Made in great quantities by 
the world’s largest makers of 
explosives, they have always 
been known for their fine 
quality and their uniform per- 
formance year in and year out. 




















CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS. NEW YORK 











Comfort Triumphs 
As Comfort Should! 


Act I—Brisk plotting by Brush and Lather. 
Act II—Fast, clean cutting by Razor. 
Act III—Complete rout of Beard. (Curtain) 
“Cole Gates” is brave, yet kind. Kind to the face; soothing 
and refreshing no matter how tough the enemy, Beard. 
Lather looks only to Brush fer help—no mussy “rubbing 
in” with the fingers. Moral: 
“Lather with ¢ olgate ’s— Then Shave with Comfort. sa 


We ke Shay Stick, Powd nd Cream 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St., New York che 
Cs 
Dept. 209 
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